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Another Turkey 

‘ We might be talking 
about fabulous food 
- but we’re not talking 
about that bird...’ 



More champagne? 

‘By the second decade of the 
21st century, real fizz will 
be even more of a luxury 
than it is today ’ 
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10 or what 
shouB^eytaget? 

Paul Erdman, acclaimed 
author of Tlie Crash of 79 
and The Panic of '89, 
starts a two-part thriller 
in today's Weekend FT 
that leads to the 
criSi$oT98. 



World markets down on further turmoil in Japan and Nike profits warning 

Earnings fears spark Dow fall 


New uncertainties rattle global equities 
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Rebuff by EU 
means little to 
ordinary Turks 

Inflation and hard winter 
ahead prove greater concerns 


By PhSp Coggan and 
Simon Davfas in London 

Renewed fears about the outlook 
for corporate aaming g in the US 
and further finanri^ turmoil in 
Japan sent stock markets round 
the world tumbling yesterday. 

On Wall Street, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average fell nearly 270 
points at one stage yesterday, as 
investors became Increasingly 
concerned that the crisis in Asia, 
and more difficult conditions in 
the domestic market, would slow 
profits growth. The Dow recov- 
ered some of its losses to be 
11L88 points down at 7,734.62 by 
lpm New York time. 

A profits warning, late on 
Thursday, from Nike hit shares 
in the sportswear company, 
which dropped by 12 per cent 
in morning trading yesterday. 
Markets had already been 
alarmed by a warning earlier In 
the week from Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing which blamed 
not only the Asian crisis 


By Paul Abrahams and 
dffian Tett In Tokyo 

Fears of further corporate 
bankruptcies and a phmge In the 
Tokyo stock market knocked the 
credibility of the Japanese gov- 
ernment’s emergency economic 
measures yesterday. 

The collapse of Toshoku, a 
medium-sized commodities trad- 
ing company, after the company 
complained it had been the vic- 
tim of a credit cr unc h, triggered 
a 52 per cent fall in the Nikkei 
225 index to 15,314, its second 
lowest close this year. 

The Japanese government 
announced tax cuts in the middle 
of the week in a desperate move 
to convince the markets and its 
trading partners that the country 
could stave off an economic 
slump. 


but a drop-off in US demand. 

Hie expiry of future and option 
Index contracts in the US and UK 
added extra volatility to a day 
when many investors might have 
hoped to wind down quietly 
before the Christmas and New 
Year holidays. 

Equity markets in Europe and 
the US had started December 
strongly and seemed to be head- 
ing for a New Year rally, helped 
by falling- bond yields, with the 
yield on the 80-year US Treasury 
bond dropping below 6 per cent. 
The long bond gained another 
half point in early trading yester- 
day as investors looked for a safe 
haven. 

“The markets are caught 
between two conflicting influ- 
ences from Asia," said Peter 
Chambers, chief investment 
strategist at HSBC James CapeL 
“The crisis there creates defla- 
tionary pressures which are good 
news for bonds. Lower bond 
yields were initially supportive 
for stocks but now markets are 


The Nikkei index is below its 
level before the two-stage tax 
cuts package was announced. 
Nevertheless, Kanezo Muraoka, 
chief cahinet secretary, said the 
government was not considering 
additional measures to boost the 
economy. 

Hie commodities group’s col- 
lapse - quickly dubbed the 
Toshoku shock by the Japanese 
media - raised fears there could 
be a spate of bankruptcies caused 
by banks tightening lending. Jap- 
anese banks are being squeezed 
by high levels of bad debts, 
stricter loan regulations due to 
be introduced next year, the ten 
in the value of their share portfo- 
lios and the high cost of borrow- 
ing in the short and long-term 
money markets. 

“In itself Toshoku was mar- 
ginal, but its failure shows what 
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becoming aware of the other side 
of the coin, the bad news for cor- 
porate earnings.” 

Data from the US mutual fund 
industry released yesterday also 
showed that investors pulled 
their money out of equity mutual 
funds for the second successive 
week. 

Figures from AMG Data 
showed stock funds saw net out- 
flows of $985m in the week end- 
ing December 17, following a defi- 


bad shape the economy is in, as 
well as the extent of the credit 
crunch." said Peter Tasker, strat- 
egist at Dresdner Klemwort Ben- 
son in Tokyo. 

Tetsuya Sato, president of 
Toshoku, said: “We were sub- 
merged by waves of financial 
institutions seeking to reduce 
their loan assets and we felt we 
could no longer stay afloat” The 
group filed for protection team 
creditors on Thursday. If it is for- 
mally declared bankrupt, it will 
be the fourth-largest since the 
second world war. 

Investors yesterday sold shares 
in other groups that might be 
vulnerable to tighter lending. 

The banking sector also fell, 
down 5.7 per cent cm fears that 
bankruptcies could bit the hanks’ 
balance sheets. Sakura Bank said 
it would write off at least Y124bn 


cit of $L26bn the previous week. 
Hie willingness of private inves- 
tors to put money into equities 
via mutual funds has been cited 
as one of the key factors support- 
ing the US stock market in recent 
years. 

Early in the day, the Nikkei 225 
average shed 525 per cent The 
share price weakness in Tokyo 
spread to Europe, where bourses 
took a further hit when Wall 
Street opened lower. In London, 


(©61m) of loans to Toshoku. The 
bank would cover the losses by 
selling sane of Its share portfo- 
lio. Moody's, the US ratings 
agency, said it was considering 
downgrading Sakura's debt Yas- 
uda Trust said it had Y37,7hn of 
outstanding loons with Toshoku. 

Concerns about the economy 
continued to undermine the yen. 
Although Robert Rubin, US Trea- 
sury secretary, said he supported 
Japanese intervention against 
the dollar, the yen slipped below 
Y129 to the dollar in spite of mas- 
sive intervention by the Bank of 
Japan yesterday. 

Analysts said the market was 
fearful of mare banking turmoil 
fallowing last month's bank- 
ruptcy of Hokkaido Takusboku. 
They noted that the Ministry of 
In terna tional Trade and Industry 
had said yesterday there 


the FTSE 100 index fell 148.1 
points to 5,0202. Hie Amsterdam 
market fell 3 per cent and shares 
dropped by 22 per cent in both 
Paris and Frankfurt 

Emerging market bonds also 
suffered from investors' so-called 
flight to safety. Sentiment was 
hit hard as Standard & Poor's, 
the US credit rating agency, put 
Russia's sovereign debt rating on 
negative outlook to reflect the 
co untry’ s “worsening fiscal pres- 
sures”. 

At 120pm New York time, Rus- 
sia's principal notes had fallen 
$220 or more than 4 per cent to 
$5214, while Brady bonds were 
lower across the board. 


Russian debt ratings down- 
graded; ‘Germany will weather 
Asia financial storms’, Page 2; 
Kim promises to implement 
IMF terms. Page 3; Editorial 
Comment, Page 6; Bonds, 
Page 8; Currencies, Page 9; Lon- 
don stocks. Page 21; World 
stocks. Page 21; Lex, Page 24 


were too many banks in Japan. 

Shares in Fuji Rank fell 12.7 
per cent amid Japanese media 
reports that it was under pres- 
sure to merge wfth Sanwa Bank 
- a move opposed by Sanwa. 
Fuji's related companies also fell 
yesterday: Yasuda Trust dropped 
11 p er cent to Y135 while another 
affiliate, the construction com- 
pany Tokyo Ifetemono, plunged 
20 per cent to Y190. 

Hie economic environment in 
which the banks have to operate 
was underlined when carmaker 
Toyota said its November produc- 
tion was down 1L4 per cent year 
an year. Nissan’s fell 7.5 per cent 
and Mazda's 22 per cent Home 
sales at the three motor groups 
were down 28 per cent, 22 per 
cent and 29 per cent respectively. 


Japan braced. Page 3 


By John Barham in Ankara 

Turkey’s politicians and 
chattering classes may be 
shocked by the European Union's 
snub this week. But in Ankara's 
teahouses, ordinary Turks are 
more interested in the next game 
of dominoes and the difficult 
winter ahead than their coun- 
try's inability to gain equal sta- 
tus with 11 other applicants for 
EU membership. 

Mesut Yllmaz, prime minister, 
suspended political dialogue 
with the EU this week after the 
decision and gave the BU six 
months to include Turkey in the 
next round of enlargement 

But up the road from the presi- 
dential palace in Ankara, no-one 
in the Kps teahouse seemed to 
understand or care about the 
frustration of Turkey's European 
ambitions. 

Osman, his voice almost drow- 
ned out by the dick of dominoes 
and the expletives of card play- 
ers, said: “The Europeans are 
unfair to Turkey. This Is a Euro- 
pean country just like all the 
others - although in some ways 
it is not European. 1 am not sure, 
really.” 

A toothless waiter cut in. 
“Turkey does not deserve to be 
in the EU because nothing works 
here, nobody obeys the rales. 
They were not being unfair to 
Turkey, but Mesut bey [gover- 
nor] was still right to talk tough 
to them." 

In the aftermath of the EU 
decision, Turkish ministers bad 
threatened a trade embargo on 
EU exports, especially from Ger- 
many, which many Turks 
accused of betraying a historic 
friendship at last week’s Luxem- 
bourg summit 

In the Modern teahouse, its 


walls stained yellow by Turkish 
cigarettes, Ahmet, a truck 
driver, muttered: “There is no 
difference between us and the 
Europeans. Our trade is with the 
Europeans, so 1 do not under- 
stand why there will be a boy- 
cott But I think we should stop 
buying things from Germany. I 
thought they were our friends." 

Helmut Kohl, German chancel- 
lor, argued against Turkey’s 
Inclusion at the Luxembourg 
summit But the ha bituts of the 
Turkish capital's teahouses - 
those men-only dens of gossip - 
have little time to worry about 
the strategic issues of state. They 
struggle instead with low 
incomes, inflation approaching 
100 per cent and power shortages 
that are maMny a cold winter 
even more Utter. 

Mr Yilmaz’s economic strategy 
is proving to be as fruitless as 
his attempts to join the EU 
enlargement talks. In the test 
three months, the government 
has proposed five economic pro- 
grammes - from a gradual strat- 
egy to a shock programme to 
price freezes to lower Inflation. 

In October, Mr Yilmaz confi- 
dently announced he would 
remain In power until 2000, by 
which time inflation would have 
fallen to 3 per cent. But his 
authority is leaking away and 
the government’s survival is 
looking less and less certain. 

The government has also 
promised human rights reforms 
- one of the conditions for accep- 
tance by the EU - but little prog- 
ress has been made. Recent 
efforts to close the Welfare party 
for conspiring against the secu- 
lar order wonld also not win 
Turkey much support in Europe. 


US groups eye Turkey, Page 3 


New collapse hits Tokyo emergency package 


News General 


News Business 


Kim backs IMF rescue 


JCI’s Khumalo steps down 


South Korea’s president-elect Kim Dae-jung said be would implement 
the tough terms of the IMF’s $57bn bail-out in spite of criticising 
thpm during his campaign. But overseas investors responded warily 
to his victory, with spreads for the state-run Korea Development 
Tfonk bonds widening by more than 100 basis points. Page 8; Man in 
the News, Page 7; World stocks, Page 21 

Sony co-founder Rftasaru Ibuka dim 

Masaru Ibuka, who developed tape recorders, transistor radios and 
televisions and co-founded Sony, has died, aged 89. He was credited 
with leading postwar japan’s efforts to create products that brokB the 
tradition of merely copying technologies and ideas from the west 
Sony president NoboyuM Id el said: “Ibuka has been at the heart of 
Sony's philosophy- He sowed the seeds of deep conviction that our 
products must bring joy and fun to users.” Page 15 

Mexico’s kidnappers grow ever bolder 

Kidnapping in Mexico is such a growth industry that gangs are 
encouraging junior members to snatch “soft targets” such as dogs to 
give them some early expertise. Among Mexico’s executives, the tear 
of kidnap verges on hysteria - ana justifiably so. Page 4 


tab's dairy farmers taka to the 

taly*s dairy termers, enraged at being told that they rather than the 
tate qhnnid pay EU ov erproduction fines, have taken to the streets, 
■ast Sunday they began their campaign by dragging Ercolina - a 
uge black white cow who is now a national celebrity - into Vat- 
»n City, just as the Pope was delivering bis traditional weekly bene- 
iction. Page 2 


Thabo Mbeki 


rrlng accidents, Thabo Mbeki win become 
sklent of South Africa In 1999. He Is well aware 
A he can never reassure the white population as 
ison Mandela hss done. The constituency that 
I ensure his election, or threaten his premiership, 
issentiafly black. And it is a constituency that is 
coming more restless as foe economic fruits of 
ffical power prove slow to ripen. 
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Mri Whumaln has Stepped down as executive chairman of JCL the 
South African mining house - the latest setback to his project to use 
the embattled group as a vehicle for black economic empowerment 
The company said his resignation was a “temporary" measure, but 
analysts were split over the chances of h i m again taking up the reins 
of the once-mighty group. Page 24 

Bayer shelves Taiwan factory plan 

German chemicals company Bayer has suspended talks on a contro- 
versial project fora $L5bn petrochemical plant in Taiwan, saying it 
would start work on plans to move the project to Texas instead. 

Bays: was frustrated by Taiwan’s delay in agreeing the plant hut the 
decision, is a blow to its plans because it wanted to use the facility as 
the hub far its Asian polyurethane business. Page 24 

UK dears way for PaefflCorp bid 

The UK’s trade and industry secretary Margaret Beckett has cleared 
the way for US el ec t ricit y utility PadfiCorp to rebid for Energy 
Group, the Anglo-American energy company. Her decision was seal 
by industry analyste as opening the way to farther mergers in the 
sector next year. Oregon-based PadfiCorp said it welcomed the 
“unconditional approval from the government that would allow it to 
make a new hid”. Page 22 

Qenarafl to taka over Gentian insurer AMB 

Italian insurance group Generali is to launch a FFr2iO-a-share take- 
over of the German insurer AMB. valuing it at about FFrilbn, 
($12bn), under a “peace treaty” allowing Allianz erf Gennany tio take 
control of France’s AGF. It opens the way for Generali to withdraw 
its hostile FFrfiSbn bid for AGF, allowing Allianz to proceed with its 
friendly takeover of the French group. 

Eurotunnel Is granted licence exten si on 

Eurotunnel has resolved the last of its many problems, by extracting 
a concession from the UK and French governments to extend its 
operating licence from 2052 to 2086. In return it will hand over 40 per 
cent of its after-tax profits to the two governments from 2052. And 
Eurotunnel hss also ended its long-running dispute with TML, its 
roDing-stoek supplier. Page 24 and Lex 


FT.com: the FT web site provides updated news and 
an online archive of back articles at http://wwwJT.com 
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Kosovo’s Albanian rebels take up arms 



Guy Dinmore reports from Lausa, 
Serbia, on a fresh outbreak of 
ethnic violence in Yugoslavia 


T hree weeks after Halit Gect 
an ethnic Albanian teacher, 
was shot dead by Serbian 
police, the menfolk of his clan still 
assemble each day to greet the 
thousands of visitors bearing mes- 
sages of 1 condolence. 

Sitting cross-legged on rugs in 
the main family room where 
women traditionally do not eater, 
more tha n 20 men of all ages take 
turns to eulogise the dead man. 

In what amounts to a council of 
war the elders explain why the vil- 
lagers of Lausa can no longer toler- 
ate what they see as decades of 
oppression by the Serbian occupi- 
ers of their lands. 

The events surrounding God’s 
death may well prove to be a turn- 
ing point in the turbulent history 
of Kosovo, the poorest corner in 
the south of Serbia, where ethnic 
Albanians make up 90 per cent of 
its two million people and over- 
whelmingly demand independence 
from Belgrade. 

A rebel movement is being bom 
in the lintamuri hills surrounding 
Lausa. just SO minutes drive from 
the provincial capital, Pristina. 
Local people refer to a cluster of 
villages up mud tracks beyond 
Lausa as “liberated areas” where 
the Serbian security farces nor- 
mally dare not enter. 

It was on November 25 that 
police made a rare foray into the 
village of Vojnik to enforce the col- 
lection of taxes. They came under a 
hail of gunfire and retreated. The 
next day they returned in force 
only to find their way blocked. 

Gunmen in the hills opened fire 
with rocket propelled grenades and 
automatic weapons. After several 
hours of sporadic shooting the Ser- 
bian column turned back, fixing at 
random into farmhouses, a shop, a 
mosque and the school where Geci 


was hit 

T-ocal journalists and politicians 
say 20,000 people attended his 
ftmeral. Among them, to the 
amazement and delight of the 
crowd, were three men in army 
fatigues with submachineguns. 
One of them declared they were 
members of the Kosovo Liberation 
Army and were there to fight for 
independence. The crowd chanted 
U-C-K, the Albanian acronym for 
the rebel group, which had never 
appeared in public before. 

Little is known about the UCK, 
which has claimed responsibility 
for a string of attacks on police 
stations and Albanians regarded as 
collaborators. But villagers dearly 
sympathise with the group. 

“Sufferings are not strange to 
us," said one of Geci's relatives. 
“But finally there are young men 
who think differently. I don't know 
who they are or what they do but 
it is clear that the oppression is no 
longer bearable." 

Funded and organised by the 
large Albanian diaspora in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, the UCK, 
with perhaps 200 or 300 guerrillas, 
has in recent months begun mobili- 
sing villages in the area around 
Lausa. It is quickly finding new 
recruits. 

Western governments are 
alarmed at the emergence of the 
group and fear that events in Kos- 
ovo could spin out of control, in 
the worst case evolving into a Bos- 
nian-style ethnic war involving 
Albania and the nearby Republic of 
Macedonia, which also has a large 
ethnic Albanian minority. 

It was in Kosovo that Slobodan 
Milosevic, then president of Serbia, 
sowed the seeds of Serbian nation- 
alism that contributed to Yugoslav- 
ia's violent disintegration. In 1989 
he stripped Kosovo of its provincial 



Ethnic Albanian protesters confront Serbian police in October: now guerrilla groups are mobilising 


autonomy and installed direct rule 
from Belgrade. 

But while the Roman Catholic 
Croats and the Moslems of Bosnia 
fought separatist wars to block the 
formation of a “Greater Serbia”, 
the Albanians of Kosovo, led by 
Ibrahim Rugova, adopted a strat- 
egy of nan-cmifitmtation. 

The Democratic League of Kos- 
ovo (LDK) declared an Independent 
Republic of Kosovo with Mr 
Rugova as its president 

Simply ignoring the Serbian 
state, the LDK created a parallel 
government with its own educa- 
tion, healthcare and taxation sys- 
tem. A government in based 
in Bonn raises funds from the dias- 
pora. 

Many credit Mr Rogova’s policies 
with preserving an uneasy peace in 
Kosovo. But his position is also 
under threat as many Albanians 
turn to the radical UCK. Thrown 


out of their jobs by the Serbian 
authorities and tired of waiting for 
Mi Rugova to deliver his promises 
of statehood and for the interna- 
tional community to get involved, 
a new generation of Albanians sees 
violence as the only way of gaining 
attention for their cause. 

The Serbian government has so 
far rejected calls for dialogue with 
internati onal mediation. Mr Milos- 
evic is now president of what is left 
of Yugoslavia - Serbia and Monte- 
negro - and proclaimed this year 
that Belgrade would not “give up 
an inch” of Kosovo, where the first 
Serbian kingdom was founded in 
the 13th century. 

On Tuesday 15 Albanians were 
given jail terms from four to 20 
years for “terrorism” and member- 
ship of the UCK. Defence lawyers 
and foreign diplomats denounced 
the trial as a force with evidence 
based almost entirely on confes- 


sion s the accused said were 
extracted through torture. 

Alban Neziri, a 23-year-old medi- 
cal student, was one of two men 
found innocent and released. Back 
at bonne for the first time in almost 
a year be recounted how he was 
tortured for nearly a month. 

His torturers, police in civilian 
clothes, were methodical and thor- 
ough! he said, starting with batons 
on the soles of his feet and working 
their way up his body to his head. 
He was chained and naked. 

Mr Neziri, who was a student 
activist, said he knew nothing 
about the UCK and was still com- 
mitted to finding a peaceful way to 
gain independence for Kosovo. 

“People want peace but when 
there Is no other way to achieve 
liberation from our occupiers then 
I would certainly take up arms for 
my state. But this is the last 
option." 


Russian debt 
ratings are 
downgraded 


By Ctvystia Freeland 
in Moscow 

Standard & Poor's yesterday 
downgraded the rating out- 
look for Russian sovereign 
debt and nine top companies 
and regions, sending stocks 
and debt tumbling. 

The rating agency blamed 
chronic structural weak- 
nesses in public finances and 
mounting debt servicing 
costs because of global insta- 
bility In emerging markets. 

While maintaining its 
speculative grade BB minus 
rating for Russia's long-term 
foreign currency borrowings, 
S&P revised its outlook from 
stable to negative. It also 
revised the outlook for sev- 
eral blue chip companies 
and regions to negative. 

The change to a negative 
outlook is a signal that if 
trends continue a country’s 
or company's credit rating 
may be downgraded. 

S&P*s announcement sent 
the prices of Russian assets 
and dullar-dcnominated debt 
- two markets dominated by 
foreigners - sharply down. 
Lukoil and Mosenergo, two 
of Russia's most respected 
companies which both had 
their outlook downgraded to 
“negative", plummeted by 
7-fi per cent 

Analysts said the agency’s 
decision reflected increasing 
investor sensitivity to Rus- 
sia's long-standing tax prob- 
lems. 

S&P estimated that tax 
arrears in Russia were as 
much as 10 per cent of GDP. 

"Russia needs to address 
the fundamental issue which 
underlies all of its other 
problems - an inability to 
collect taxes," Philip Poole. 


head of emerging markets 
research at ING Barings, 
said. 

The more pessimistic out- 
look also takes into account 
Russia’s public borrowing 
casts, which have soared In 
the wake of instability in 
emerging markets. Mr Poole 
estimates that higher inter- 
est rates will next year cost 
Russia between $K6bn and 
$7.7bn more to service its 
deficit 

However, the World Bank 
said yesterday it had 
approved VL6bn in loans for 
Russia: an 5800m structural 
adjustment loan and an 
$800m loan for the coal sec- 
tor. Up to Slbn could be 
released to Moscow before 
the end of the year. 

The World Bank pledges 
suggest that its sister organi- 
sation, the International 
Monetary Fund, is pleased 
with Russia’s efforts to 
improve tax collection, 
including a recent push 
which boosted revenues in 
recent weeks. 

The IMF, which froze a 
$700m tranche of a SlObn 
loan to Russia earlier this 
year because of poor tax col- 
lection, will be watching to 
see If Moscow goes through 
with a pledge to crack down 
on a group of powerful tax 
evaders. The government 
has threatened to seize then- 
assets unless they pay their 
tax bills by December 25. 

The list of debtors includes 
two of Russia's mast power- 
ful oil companies. But in a 
letter and telephone conver- 
sations this week Michel 
Camdessus, managing direc- 
tor of the IMF, persuaded the 
premier, Victor Chernomyr- 
din. to stand firm. 


‘Germany will weather 
Asia financial storms’ 


By Peter Norman in Bonn 

Financial turmoil in Asia 
will not binder stronger Ger- 
man growth and better jobs 
prospects, the Bonn econom- 
ics ministry says. 

“The currency and finan- 
cial crisis in south-east Asia 
should not be overrated," it 
said In an upbeat monthly 
report It described the crisis 
as a “necessary correction of 
mistakes" which would ulti- 
mately be positive for the 
world economy. 

“From today’s perspective, 
it should not call US and 
European growth into ques- 
tion. At most, it should pro- 
duce a temporary slowing of 
the upturn here." 

The ministry judged that 
the government’s economic 
policy was beginning to 
yield results and that factors 


supporting growth were 
gathering ntwn gtn. 

Although there has been a 
steady rise in seasonally 
adjusted unemployment to 
453m last month, the report 
detected “growing signs that 
the worsening of the employ- 
ment situation Is coming to 
an end". It suggested that 
increased investment 
pointed to -a gradual shift 
from export-led growth to 
stronger domestic demand 
that would in turn reverse 
the rise in unemployment 

Official figures for Octo- 
ber, published yesterday, did 
indeed point to some slowing 
of Germany's export boom. 
However, the country’s 
strong sales abroad in the 
first 10 months of this year 
have already ensured that 
the merchandise' trade sur- 
plus for 1997 will exceed last 


year’s DM98.6bn ($55-3bn). 

The surplus fell to 
DMIO.Sbn in October from 
DMl4-8bn in September and 
DMllbn in October last year, 
reflecting a 10.1 per cent 
increase in exports and 12 
per cent import growth com- 
pared with October 1906. 

Between January and 
October, the surplus jumped 
to DMl04.7bn from DMB0.4bU 
in the same period in 1996, 
reflecting 12.6 per cent 
growth of exports to 
DM729 .4hn in the 10 months 
and 10.1 per cent import 
growth to DM824.7bn. 

A less euphoric picture of 
the German economy 
emerged yesterday from the 
Frankfurt office of Goldman 
Sachs, the investment bank, 
which said several recent 
economic indicators bad 
been weaker than expected. 


Ailing Slovak bank put 
under administration 


By Kevin Done, 

East Europe Correspondent 

The Slovak central bank 
yesterday placed the coun- 
try's third largest bank 
under administration in an 
effort to avert a deeper crisis 
in the banking system. 

Vladimir Masar, governor 
of the National Bank of Slo- 
vakia, said the move had 
been forced by “the negative 
economic development 
within the bank and the neg- 
ative development of its 
liquidity situation." 

The central bank said that 
it would provide sufficient 
funds to Investicna a Rozvo 
java Banka (IRB) to enable 
the bank to pay its deposi- 
tors. Liquidity problems at 


IRB have intensified in 
recent weeks, as several 
commercial banks froze 
credit lines in the short-term 
interbank market amid con- 
cerns about IRB’s mounting 
losses and its heavy burden 
of non -performing loans. 

IRB branches remained 
closed yesterday for a second 
day. after worried depositors 
queued this week to with- 
draw savings. The NBS said 
IRB would re-open today. 

Short-term money market 
interest rates rose sharply to 
response to the turmoil , at 
the bank, with overnight 
rates jumping to 2&2 per 
cent from 22.7 per cent a day 
earlier, although the Slovak 
currency was not affected 

The long term future of 


IRB remains uncertain. An 
extraordinary meeting of 
shareholders due to take 
place yesterday to vote on a 
Sklbn <$29.2m) doubling of 
the bank's capital, was aban- 
doned. when the main share- 
holders foiled to attend 

IRB is owned 35 per cent 
by the state through the 
National Property Fund, and 
40 per cert by VSZ, the Slo- 
vak steel producer, and 
allied interests. VSZ owns 
just under 15 per cent 
directly. 

The bank's problems have 
mounted as the wain share- 
holders have foiled both to 
attract a new strategic inves- 
tor for the bank and to 
invest fresh capital them- 
selves. 
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Italian dairy farmers’ protest 
milks the public’s sympathy 


By James Blitz in Rome 

Italy’s dairy farmers, 
angered at being told they 
rather than the state should 
pay EU overproduction fines, 
have taken to the streets 
with a vengeance. 

Last Sunday farmers 
dragged a huge black and 
white cow - named Ercolina 
and now a national celebrity 
- into Vatican City, just as 
the Pope was delivering a 
traditional weekly benedic- 
tion. Pope John Paul n 
expressed pleasure at seeing 
the demonstrators. 

On Thursday, farmers 
staged what they called a 
“March on Rome", blockad- 
ing the main roads and rail- 
ways with tractors. Yester- 
day, throughout the country. 


formers handed out free fruit 
and dairy produce to 
bemused passers-by to gain 
“solidarity". 

The demonstrations have 
angered the authorities. 
President Oscar Luigi Seal- 
faro warned that they were 
illegal. 

Romano Prodi. prime min- 
ister, was displeased by the 
vast coverage given to the 
protests by Italian television 
news. The publicity has had 
an effect; olive oil manufac- 
turers. rice growers and 
sugar producers now want to 
join the protests. 

The dairy formers’ anger 
is directed at the govern- 
ment. The industry must 
pay L830bn (5475m) in over- 
production fines, potentially 
bankrupting some farmers. 


They argue that overproduc- 
tion only occurred because 
the Italian authorities were 
vague over how much each 
form should produce. 

Mr Prodi feels he must 
stand firm. For more *h a» a 
decade, Italian governments 
paid overproduction fines to 
the EU. Brussels now insists 
this should end because it 
amounts to a state subsidy. 

The demonstrations are 
more than just a row about 
quotas, however. They 
reflect deeper fears that 
Italy’s overmanned and inef- 
ficient agriculture sector Is 
about to be overhauled. For 
decades, Christian Democrat 
governments ■- with tbedr 
heartlands in the agricul- 
tural south - were loyal and 
generous protectors of the 


farmers. “Those easy days 
have gone now," says Prof 
Secondo Tarditi, an agrono- 
mist at Siena University. 

Moreover, the reform of 
the ElTs common agricul- 
ture policy and the prospect 
of the EU gaining new mem- 
bers in eastern Europe are 
threatening to bring intense 
competition and a reduction 
in subsidies. 

“It would be bad news -for 
Italy," says Prof Tarditi, "If 
these protests raise public 
sympathy with the formers* 
ease." He notes that 8 per 
cant of Italians work in 
forming, compared with an 
average of 2 per cent In the 
rest of the EU. "The Idea 
that, in 1997, we can go on 
subsidising prices and over- 
production is craz y .” 


BA and 
American 
in plan to 
buy Iberia 

By Tom Bums in Madrid 

The Spanish government is 
studying a controversial pri- 
vatisation plan for Iberia, 
the national airline, that 
would make British Airways 
and American Airlines con- 
trolling shareholders. ' 

The plan, which the gov- 
ernment hopes to implement 
next year, involves the sale 
cf much of Iberia's equity to 
BA and American and the 
disposal of the remaining 
stock to Spanish industrial 
groups and to the public 
through a share o ffe r. 

The proposed privatisation 
would steer a middle way 
between a limited sale of 
equity to the two airlines 
and selling Iberia outright 

In a memorandum of 
understanding signed with 
the Spanish carrier in July. 
BA and American said they 
were each considering stock 
options in Iberia of between 
5 per cent and 10 per cent 

Under the terms of the 
July agreement the options 
had to be decided by Decem- 
ber 31 but it is now under- 
stood that this date will be 
waived while the govern- 
ment addresses the issue of 
a considerably larger stake 
in Iberia by the two transat- 
lantic partners. The message 
delivered to the Spanish 
authorities is that BA was 
not interested in a small 
stake in Iberia. 

The government is study- 
ing the application to Iberia 
of a mixed privatisation for- 
mula that it successfully 
employed this year to sell off 
AceraUa, the integrated steel 
group. In this disposal 35 per 
cent of the steel group was 
sold to Arbed of Luxem- 
bourg, a further 10 per cent 
was sold to Spanish steel 
producer and AceraUa’ s 
remaining equity was placed 
on the market this month. 

BA and American declined 
to comment on the possibil- 
ity of buying a bigger stake 
in Iberia and said they were 
still evaluating the stock 
options specified in the 
memorandum of understand- 
ing. Stock market analysts 
in Madrid said that if the 
government intended to 
make a successful Iberia 
share offer it would first 
have to secure strong part- 
ners for the company such 
as BA and American. 

The plan however presents 
several problems. One Is 
that it would almost cer- 
tainly be strongly contested 
by Iberia personnel, in par- 
ticular, by its powerful pilots 
union. It would also be scru- 
tinised by regulators who 
have still to approve the BA* 
American Aiiiance- 

The effective takeover of 
Iberia by the two partners 
would raise questions In 
Brussels because the carrier 
has received large injections 
of state aid. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Mobile phone 
battle grows 
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EU FISHING QUOTAS 


More cod can be caught 

European Union fisheries ministere yesterday a»wdfish 
catch quotas for 1998 in a deal which permits increased 
allowances for some fish such as North Sea cod. 

However, a row over horse mackerel held up the negoti 
ations and in the end caused the Irish minister Michael 
Woods to leave the table without signing the final deal, 
adopted anyway under the ElTs qualified majority rules. 

“There were some requests for a decrease in TACs 
(Total Allowable Catch) - an historic event in itself, said 
EU fisheries commissioner Emma Bonino, who collapsed 
through exha ustion at the end of last year’s marathon 
talks. 

Spain won some reductions in the size of cuts in quotas 
asked for by the Commission. 

Britain’s fisheries minis ter Elliot Merely said: “There 
are signs the redaction in (fishing) effort is beginning to 
pay dividends." 

The row over horse mackerel, on which a quota was 
imposed for the first time, led to the intervention of 
French President Jacques Chirac and finally prompted 
the Irish to walk out. Michael Smith, Brussels 

CYPRUS MISSILES 


Russia says deal is still on 

Russia yesterday strongly denied a Financial Times 
report that it might pull out of an agreed sale of 
surface-to-air missiles to Cyprus. 

“We categorically deny this,” said Gennady Tarasov, of 
the Russian foreign ministry. He was referring to an FT 
report, which said Russia had signalled its readiness to 
hklt the sale of S-300 anti-aircraft missiles to the Greek- 
Cypriot government. 

Turkey argues that the missiles will upset a balance of 
military forces on the divided island of Cyprus by under- 
mining Turkish air power. The dispute could further sour 


relations between two Nato partners, Athens and Ankara, 
that have a long history of hostility. 

Mr. Tarasov repeated Russia's view that the S-300 mis- 
siles were purely defensive weapons. Reuteri, Copenhagen 


EL AL AIRCRAFT PURCHASE 


Cut-price Boeing beats Airbus 

El AL Israel's state-owned airline, yesterday decided to 
buy five 737 jets from Boeing after the US aerospace man- 
ufacturer cut its price by 6 per cent following strong com- 
petition from Airbus. 

Boeing, El Al’s traditional supplier, revised its offer in a 
cliffhan ger decision In which the US and Israel's defence 
ministry put pressure on El A1 to choose Boeing. The US 
gives Israel $3hn a year in aid and Loan guarantees. 

El A1 declined to say how ft would pay Boeing but the 
deal is worth about $20Qm. The planes will be delivered in 
1999. 

El A1 will use the new aircraft to boost profitability by 
offering more frequent fiigats on regional and European 
routes. It lost more than $83m last year but since then has 
returned to profit as the government prepares to privatise 
the airline. Judy Dempsey, Jerusalem 

MICROSOFT COURT CASE 


Judge doubts software claim 

A US judge yesterday chal- 
lenged Microsoft's asser- 
tion that its operating sys- 
tem, Windows 95, was 
dif ficult to separate from 
its internet browser, saying 
It had -taken him 90 sec- 
onds. Judge Thomas Pen- 
field Jackson, left, of the 
US district court for the 
District of Columbia, was 
considering a bid by the 
Justice Department to force 
Microsoft to give its licens- 
ees a real choice of browser 
system. The judge put off 
until January 13 his hear- 
ing of the substance of the 

fbraewrafliSh” eS| t2 ed hcar ^®“®^SmSrtsthan 

SSISSSS' fSS ins ^ flit y Windows 

oJ?*i Sald h l? aA . h®® 1 S™ 33 a demonstration on a per- 
it's not that simple," he said. 

Bruce Clark. Washington 

WAR CRIMES TRIAL 



Three suspects to be freed 

Yugoslav war crimes tribunal judges agreed yesterc 
release three Bosnian war crimes snspecte after the 
corns chief prosecutor said there was insuffici ent 1 

and Ivan Santic u 

expected to be flown home today. 

Tim tribunal took the unprecedented step after Lou 
Arbour chief prosecutor, said there was insuffidefr 
dem» that the three were involved in an ethnic ira 
Moslems from central Bosnia in 1398 . 

CORRECTION 


Louise Arbour 

Early editions of the financial Times of December 16 
inadvertently misspelt the nam e of Louise Arbour, chief 
prosecutor at the International Criminal Tribunal for the 
former Yugoslavia. We apologise for the error. 


t 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 

Mixed blessings for Castro’s Christmas decree 

Some Cubans need reminding of the meaning of December 25. Pascal Fletcher reports 


A fter 30 years. Christmas 
in Cuba is bad; restored 
by presidential decree. 
You will not see an official 
Christmas tree in Havana's Revo- 
lution Square, but more than 
ever this year the -city’s time- 
worn face of ramshackle decay 
and faded colonial elegance is 
being enlivened with festive tin- 
sel, albeit mostly in tourist zones. 

On Obispo Street, a popular 
shopping boulevard, the artificial 
Christmas trees offered by tourist 
shops in US dollars have sold 
out Festooned with li ghts and 
decorations, they now peek, stm 
shyly, from inside private hfwnim 
But if you go around wishing 
“Merry Christmas, compafiero 
(comrade)’' to everyone yon see, 
be prepared to receive some 
blank looks. 

True, most Cubans heartily 


welcome the prospect of having a 
day off work on December 25. 
Christmas Day was abolished as 
a public holiday in the late 1960s 
because the island's communist 
rulers said it interfered with stra- 
tegic twaira c nrii as tTw» sugar har- 
vest. 

Most Cubans also know they 
can thank Pope John Paul II for 
the extra day off. Be will visit the 
communist-ruled Island next 
month had personally 
President Fidel Castro to restore 
the Christmas Day holiday. Mr 
Castro has obliged, granting it as 
an “exception" this year in hon- 
our of the Pope’s visit 
But when asked, a surprising 
number of Cubans seem not to 
know exactly what it is they 
should be celebrating on Decem- 
ber 25. 

“Christmas, that’s Church Day. 


right? Religion Day, no?," said 
one young father', cradling his 
toddler daughter outside a shop 
draped in tinseL 
“Virgin of Charity day?," 
guessed an older man, recalling 
Cuba's patroness, the Virgin of 
Charity of El Cobre. worshipped 
equally by Catholics, revolution- 


aries and devotees of the island's 
Afro-Cnhan santeria religion. 

But what of Christmas, the 
nativity, the birth of Jesus 
Christ, the near universal festiv- 
ity celebrated every year by mil- 
lions across the globe? ' 

“We haven’t been told about 


that," said a young state primary 
school teacher, escorting a croco- 
dile of children dressed in red 
and white Young Pioneer uni- 
forms. 

In a large segment of the col- 
lective popular consciousness, 
especially in the minds of 
younger Cubans, children of the 


1959 Cuban Revolution bom in 
the 1960s, 1970s or later, Christ- 
mas, its significance and celebra- 
tion, simply does not exist. 


“We used to have dances,** one 
old lady recalled wistfully. Oth- 
ers remembered the traditional 
family meal celebrated on Noche 
Buena (Christmas Eve), or how 
Havana used to be lit up by 
Christmas lights. 

One person who seems to 
remember well is 71-year-old 


President Castro. Announcing 
the “exceptional” Christmas Day 

holiday last weekend, Mr Castro 
evoked Christmases spent at his 
father’s rural estate in eastern 


style nougat)." he said. 

Mr Castro, who was educated 
by Jesuit priests before he turned 
Marxist revolutionary, took great 
pains to explain that his govern- 
ment stopped the Christmas holi- 
day 30 years ago for “practical, 
economic reasons", not out of 
anti-religious prejudice. 

Not all Cubans, especially 
Catholics, remember it that way. 
Braving official disapproval and 
political ostracism, they stub- 
bornly clung to their faith and 
their traditions. 

“In my family, we’ve always 
put up a Christmas tree," said 
45-year-old Adolfo VidaL 
“There was a kind of taboo 
before. Not now.” he added. 

Church-state relations have 
certainly wanned in recent years, 
thawing the mutual hostility of 
the early period of the revolution. 


Threatened by the disappearance 
of the former Soviet bloc and by 

continuing US hostility, Cuba's 
leadership has clearly decided it 
is better to have the Catholic 
Church as a friend than an 
enemy. 

A ban on religious believers 
joining the ruling Communist 
Party has been lifted. Catholic, 
Protestant and other Church 
leaders report a resurgence of 
Christian faith. 

The Catholic Church, while 
welcoming this year's one-off 
Christmas Day holiday, has 
called for it to be made perma- 
nent. This hope seems shared by 
most Cubans. So maybe there 
will be a Christmas tree in Revo- 
lution Square one December 25. 
And maybe by then more Cubans 
will know what it is they are 
celebrating. 


Even for some Cubans old 
enough to remember how Christ- 
mas used to be celebrated, the 

memory has rilmmprf 


Cuba. “We were very hap- 
py... there was everything, 
apples, grapes, tummes (Spanish- 


Church-state relations have warmed, thawing the 
mutual hostility of the early revolutionary period 


Kim promises to implement IMF terms 


By John Burton in Seoul 
and GOCan Tea 
m Tokyo 

Kim Dae-Jung. the 
president-elect of South 
Korea, yesterday said that 
he would implement the 
tough terms of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund’s 
$57bn bail-out in spite of crit- 
icising them during the cam- 
paign. 

“I shall state once more 
with utmost clarity and 
emphasis - we shall cooper- 
ate with the IMF fully and 
completely." the centre-left 
opposition leader told a news 
conference a day after he 
was elected with 
a 40-3 per cent vote against 
38.7 per cent fear the govern- 
ment candidate, Lee Hoi- 
chang. 

But fmunriai markets fell 
cm the news that Mr Kim 
would take power in late 
February. 

The Seoul bourse fen by 
5.1 per cent as interest rates 



Kim Dae-jung: pledged 
suppo r t for small businesses 


hit a record high of 26.14 per 
cent 

The Korean currency, the 
won, weakened to 1,550 to 
the dollar from 1,481 won on 
renewed fears over whether 
the size of foreign currency 
reserves were adequate to 
meet up to $20bn in 
short-term debt due by the 


gnd of the month. 

The worries were 
prompted by Japan's deci- 
sion to provide Korea with 
$L3bn in bridging loans to 
cover debt obligations, some- 
thing which some traders 
said indicated Korea’s for- 
eign currency reserves were 
low. 

Japanese nffioiaVt said the 
bridging loan would ease 
temporary liquidity prob- 
lems before a second tranche 
of $3.5bn in IMF funds 
reached Korea next week. 

The move reflects con- 
cerns in Tokyo about the 
impact a serious liquidity 
crisis in Korea would have 
cm Japan’s fragile economy 
anti fftnmc fri system. 

Japanese banks hold at 
least $15bn in Korean debt 

The bridging loan, which 
is separate from Japan’s 
$i0bn contribution to the 
IMF’s Korean bail-ont, would 
be repaid once Seoul 
receives the IMF funds. 
Japan suggested that it 


might offer another bridging 
loan in January, if neces- 
sary. before Korea is sched- 
uled to receive its third IMF 
tranche. 

The Kotm" central hanfc 
said foreign holdings were 
sufficient to meet shortrterm 
foreign debt obli gations thia 
month, which it estimated at 
$14bn-$l5bn. 

They said usable foreign 
reserves would soon reach 
$17.5hn for the month after 
the IMF on Thursday 
approved the second tranche 
that follows SSJSbn provided 
two weeks ago. The Asian 
Development yesterday said 
it would provide $2bn this 
month, while the World 
Bank is expected to grant 
another $2bn. 

Michel Camdessus, the 
IMF managing director, 
praised Korea's progress in 
implementing the IMF 

termg- 

“AE the measures we rec- 
ommended them to take 
have been taken. And they 


have taken even more than 
we recommended." 

But overseas investors 
responded warily to Mr 
Kim's victory. Spreads for 
state-run Korea Develop- 
ment Bank bonds widened 
by more than 100 basis 
points, while Korean global 
depositary receipts slipped 
in London. 

Mr Kim said be would sup- 
port the growth of small 
businesses at the expense of 
the big conglomerates that 
have dominated the Korean 
economy. 

But be avoided mentioning 
how he would tackle possi- 
ble labour unrest because of 
an expected jump in unem- 
ployment resulting from 
industrial restructuring 
demanded by the IMF. 

He also promised to 
remove barriers to foreign 
investments and create “a 
paradise for business." 

Save the IMF, please. Page 6 
Man in the News, Page 7 
Stock markets. Page 21 


S KOREA BAIL-OUT 

IMF 

Promised: SZlbn 
Delivered: S5£bn 
Approved for release this 

month: $3.6bn 

Asian Development Bank 
Promised: (4bn 
Expected this month: $2bn 

World Rank 
Promised: SlObn 
Expected this month: $2bn 

Japan 

Expected this month: $1.3bn 
(bridging loan) 

AVAILABLE IF REQUIRED: 
Japan: $10bn 
US: S5bn 

Germany, UK, France: 
$I.251m each 
Italy: S2bn 

Rest of Europe: Sl-25bn 

TOTAL (excluding Japanese 
bridging loan): $57bn 


Lee’s son to become chairman 
of Singapore central bank 


Arrest warrant 
for Renong chief 


By Sheila McNulty 
in Kuala Lumpur 

Lee Hsien Loong, the deputy 
prime minister and eldest 
son of Lee Kuan Yew. Srnga- . 
pore’s founding father, is to 
become chairman of the 
Monetary Authority of Sing- 
apore (MAS) starting mi Jan- 
uary L 

Brig Gen Lee has been 
leading Singapore’s efforts to 
reform the financial sector, 
so his appointment yester- 
day to lead the de facto 
central bank was seen 
as a big step toward liberal- 
isation. 

The plan to reform, which 
is becoming known as Singa- 
pore’s ‘Big Bang*, is expected 
to start next year. It repre- 
sents an almost revolution- 
ary step for the highly con- 
servative city state. 


Gen Lee recently warned 
that. In this new age. Singa- 
poreans would have to take 
responsibility for their own 
risks r ather than expect the 
government to buffer them 
from danger. 

Gen Lee’s efforts to reform 
the financial sector amid the 
crisis sweeping the region 
will be risky and closely 
watched. 

• If well executed, they 
would boost Gen Lee’s 
chances of becoming the 
next prime minister. 

The planned reforms have 
arisen from the belief that as 
the global financial system 
becomes further integrated, 
there would be room far pro- 
gressively fewer financial 
centres. 

Tightly managed. Singa- 
pore has decided that, to 
make it one of the top 


financial centres in the 
Asian time zone, it must 
loosen up. 

Although recommenda- 
tions from Gen Lee's 
high-level study on financial 
reform have not yet been for- 
mulated, Richard Hu, 
finarira minister and outgo- 
ing chairman of the MAS 
said in a recent interview 
that foreign brokerage 
houses would probably be 
offered more seats on the 
Stock Exchange of Singa- 
pore, which now has 33 full 
members. 

He added that foreigners 
may be allowed to subscribe 
to the public share offerings 
of state-run companies, such 
as the giant Singapore Tele- 
com. 

Stockbrokers say they 
have been told by officials 
that a fixed commission on 


stock sales may be abolished 
to bring the city state into 
line with Hong Kong. 

The winds of change at 
MAS became apparent when 
last month it announced 
acceptance of the resigna- 
tion of Koh Beng Seng, its 
deputy managing director, to 
be replaced by Tbarman 
Shanmugaratnam, who is 
regarded as more pro-reform. 
Observers said Mr Koh had 
misgivings over the planned 
liberalisations. 

The announcement of Gen 
Lee's appointment by Prime 
Minister Goh Cbok Tong's 
office did not explain the 
move to replace Mr Hu. It 
did add that Mr Hu is to 
keep his post as finance min- 
ister. 1 

Mr Hu had widely been 
expected to retire from the 
MAS post early next year. 


An Islamic court yesterday 
issued -an arrest warrant 
against the head of Malay- 
sia’s troubled Renong con- 
glomerate in connection 
with a divorce proceeding, 
writes Sheila McNulty. 

The warrant for Halim 
Saad was issued after he 
failed to appear at his 
divorce hearing. Mr Halim’s 
counsel said there was noth- 
ing in his records indicating 
the businessman should 
attend the proceeding. 

The judge set the next 
bearing for January 20 and 
ordered Mr Halim to attend 
to respond to charges by 
Norani Zolkifli, his 
estranged wife, in relation 
to the *talaq’, or divorce pro- 
nouncement, allegedly made 
by Mr Halim on May 6. 

The proceedings are just 
the latest in a series of court 
actions dating back several 


years and have been closely 
followed by Malaysians, 
with Mr Halim - one of the 
country’s richest business- 
men — ami Renong — one of 
its largest and politically 
connected conglomerates - 
at centre stage. 

Ms Norani is considered to 
have an indirect interest, by 
marriage, in Mr Halim's 
controlling stake in the com- 
pany, so a judgment in her 
favour could have implica- 
tions for Renong. 

Renong has been at the 
centre of controversy after 
its subsidiary, UEM. bought 
a large stake in the parent 
in what was seen as a bail- 
out for Renong. Minority 
shareholders were angry 
over the acquisition, 
regarded as the pillaging of 
a profitable subsidiary to 
support an ailing parent 
with political connections. 


US groups 
eye Turkey 
arms deal 


By Bruce dark 
in Washington 

The US is chiding western 
Europe for being too hard on 
Turkey - but angry US arms 
salesmen say their country 
has been tougher on the 
Turks than Europe, and they 
have lost money because of 
this. 

As a result of the current 
visit to Washington by 
Mesut Yilmaz, the Turkish 
prime minister, US manufac- 
turers are finally expected to 
receive the administration's 
go-ahead to enter a contest 
to supply Turkey with $5bn 
worth of attack helicopters. 

But US companies such as 
Bell Helicopter, Sikorsky 
and Boeing will he latecom- 
ers to a race in which the 
Franco-German Eurocopter, 
as wen as South African and 
Russian exporters, are 
already well-established 
players. 

The US administration has 
held back from authorising 
the sale of lethal weapons to 
Turkey because of the strong 
opposition such sales have 
encountered from human 
rights activists and legisla- 
tors who represent Greek- 
American voters. 

The human rights lobby 
says western governments 
should not be fuelling Tur- 
key’s efforts against Kurdish 
separatists and incursions 
into northern Iraq. 

The administration can 
issue marketing licences for 
lethal weapons without con- 
sulting Congress, but it still 
needs legislative approval 
for the sales to go ahead - a 
procedure that can make 
arms-buyers with dubious 
human rights records wary 
of buying American. 

As US arms-makers see it. 
Congressional squeamish- 
ness is merely a gift to their 
competitors - and they look 
with envy at the more prag- 


ma tic approach taken by 
their European rivals. “The 
Americans seem to think the 
way to punish a country is 
to make it buy European," 
said Joel Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aerospace Indus- 
tries Association. 

“But the Europeans, on 
the other hand, don't think 
the way to punish countries 
is to make them buy Ameri- 
can. They tend to be much 
more reluctant than we are 
to give up economic advan- 
tage for moral principle.” 

In practice, however, 
behind-the-scenes bargaining 
may have softened Congres- 
sional opposition to the sale 
of attack helicopters and 
other US weapons to Turkey. 

The Pentagon this month 
granted Boeing a marketing 
licence to offer its F15-E - a 
long-range attack aircraft 
with the capacity to fight at 
night - to Greece. This sur- 
prise move has prompted 
speculation that the Penta- 
gon was trying to appease 
pro-Greek sentiment In Con- 
gress as a way of preparing 
the ground for a delivery of 
attack helicopters. 

Senior US legislators soft- 
ened their opposition to the 
sale of several other weap- 
ons systems to Turkey, 
including frigates and Sea 
Hawk helicopters, after 
Athens and Ankara pledged 
in July to resolve their prob- 
lems peacefully. But they 
have also warned the Penta- 
gon not to rush the process 
of reactivating arms deliv- 
eries to Ankara. 

Human rights activists, 
meanwhile, have been rais- 
ing objections to the pro- 
posed purchases by both 
Greece and Turkey. They 
have questioned whether 
fueling an arms race in the 
Aegean is consistent wHh 
President Bill Clinton’s call 
this week for a halt to their 
“irrational" disputes. 


Japan braces for credit crunch as 
banks look hard at lending plans 

Gillian Tett examines the continuing fall-out in the country’s financial sector 


A s the Nikkei tumbled 
5.2 per cent yester- 
day, a crucial ques- 
tion bung over the markets: 
Is Japan on the verge of a 
nasty credit crunch that 
could further dent its fragile 
economy? 

Recent signals have been 
alarming. On Thursday 
Toshoku, a food retailer, col- 
lapsed claiming its main 
lending banks, such as Sak- 
ura, refused to extend more 
ifi fliw This wime only a few 
days after a Bank of Japan 
survey showed that both big 
and small companies were 
finding it dramatically 
harder to borrow money 
from banks. 

The Bank is puzzled by 

this swing: it has neve- seen 
this at a comparable 
moment in the economic 
cycle. But many economists 
suspect that this is the first 
Sign that Japan's financial 
problems are now finally 
feeding through to the “rear 
economy - as banks start to 
trigger more potential bank- 
ruptcies by catting lending. 

There are plenty of rea- 
sons why banks may be 
tempted to cut back. This 
month, Japan has avoided 
any further bank failures 
(following the collapse of 
three big financial institu- 
tions last memth)- 
But banking stocks 
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plunged yesterday, amid 
speculation that some 
groups are under severe 
pressure. The position of 
many regional banks is con- 
sidered to be uncertain. 

Half a dozen have already 
been forced into mergers or 
Closure in the last year. And 
the Bank of Japan appears 
keen to weed out others 
before Big Bang deregulation 
starts. 

“We fully expect a rash of 
small bank bankruptcies 
between now and next 
April," said Brian Water- 
house of HSBC James CapeL 

But even, some larger 
names have semi their share 
price plunge. Fuji Bank saw 
its share price yesterday fell 


Y77 to dose at Y525, almost 
a quarter of its peak five 
months ago. This follows a 
report In some Japanese tab- 
loids such as Ekonomisto 
that it is considering a 
merger with Sanwa. 

Fuji vehemently denies 
that is under financial pres- 
sure. But Fuji’s traditional 
“Fuyo" business group is 
beset by problems. Yasuda 
Trust Bank, one member, 
has seen its share price fell 
sharply recently. Tokyo 
Tatemono, a building com- 
pany and another ally, saw 
its share price fell 20 per 
cent yesterday. Yamaichi 
Securities, another former 
ally, collapsed last month. 

Saknra Bank’s share price 


also fell yesterday by Y72 to 
Y418, after the group said it 
had YlOObn of loans to 
Toshoku which may not be 
recovered. Sakura said it 
would sell land and shares to 
cover the losses. But 
Moody's, the US credit rat- 
ing agency, said it was con- 
sidering downgrading the 
group from its current A3 
rating as a result. 

For the moment, the Bank 
of Japan insists there is no 
question of any major banks 
failing and has pumped in 
huge levels of liquidity to 
prevent any credit crunch 
that could trigger this. 

But even if this helps 
avert a financial crisis, it 
does not solve the other 
problem: namely that as the 
banks come under pressure 
they are more likely to cut 
lending. This is being exac- 
erbated by two other factors. 

One is the need to take a 
tougher attitude towards 
uncertain loans ahead of 
plans to introduce tighter 
accounting regulations next 
year. 

And . the other - which is 
typical of the vicious cycle 
now hanging over Japan - is 
the recent slump in the Nik- 
kei itself. 

This is ending the banks’ 
huge share portfolios, which 
they count as “capital” in 
their BIS ratio of capital to 


assets. The easiest way for 
the banks to offset this is to 
cut assets - or loans. 

In the long term, some 
economists say this will be a 
good thing. Japanese banks 
are notorious for taking too 
relaxed an attitude towards 
credit risk, and have hith- 
erto been reluctant to call in 
bad loans left over from the 
crash of the 1960s “bubble". 
Until they do this, econo- 
mists say, Japan will never 
dean out its financial rot. 

But in the short term, it 
could spell more stock mar- 
ket Jitters: Mitsubishi 
Research institute, for exam- 
ple, calculates if the Nikkei 
closes at 16,000 next March, 
banks will have to cut lend- 
ing by Yl&OQCton (?I22bn) - 
which would cut Japan’s 
GDP by 2.7 per cent 

The government is taking 
steps to offset it This week 
it said it would make a mas- 
sive Y23,000bn of loans avail- 
able to ■anall companies this 
year and next 

But this may not be 
enough to entirely avoid the 
squeeze, particularly since 
the BOJ data show the 

Sharpest Slump in lending is 

reported by big companies. 

Toshoku, in other words, 
is unlikely to be last the vic- 
tim of Japan's financial 
mess. 
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Mexico’s kidnap wave spawns executive terror 

A s- ^.illusion with 


the 


K idnapping in Mexico has 
become such a growth indus- 
try that crime gangs, it is said, 
are encouraging young members to 
snatch “soft targets" such as dogs to 
give them business experience at an 
early age. Children, pets, ranchers, mil- 
lionaires - all are considered fair game 
in a racket that is turning downright 
insolent in its expertise. 

Yesterday £1 Universal newspaper 
published a letter on its front page 
from Fernando Gutifirrez Barrios, a 
tough former interior minister who is 
considered godfather of the country's 
security apparatus, saying he was 
“enjoying some holiday” abroad. 

That was the first official word from 
him since speculation in the press last 
week saying he bad been kidnapped. 
He was reportedly released from 


Children, pets, ranchers, milli onaires and security chiefs are targets in a fast growing 
industry, with up to 2,000 victims a year. Henry Tricks reports from Mexico City 


a seven-day ordeal last Tuesday. 

In November, newspapers carried 
stories that Domingo Tassinari, then 
head of Mexico City’s anti-kidnapping 
squad, had himself been snatched. 
Authorities, predictably, denied he was 
abducted and said the chauffeur who 
leaked the news had suffered a diabe- 
tes-induced lapse. 

Kidnappings are rarely confirmed 
and numbers are sketchy. But security 
experts say since its economic crisis in 
1995 led to a crime explosion. Mexico 
now has the second highest abduction 
rate in Latin America next to rebel- 
plagued Colombia. 


Control Risks, a London-based secu- 
rity company logs about 200 cases a 
year in Mexico, but admits the actual 
number may be 2,000. That is not to 
mention the so-called "fast-food kid- 
naps", in which taxi users are seized at 
gunpoint and released only after they 
have withdrawn an instant ransom 
from their bank machines. 

“Most kidnaps require a certain level 
of planning. They target someone 
because they've got a real chance of 
making it pay off But it can be anyone 
from a small shopkeeper to a mega- 
milhomaire," said Sandy Markwick, a 
Control Risks specialist 


He said the targets were more likely 
to be Mexicans than foreigners. But at 
least two foreign business executives 
have been snatched in high-profile 
cases recently. Last Wednesday, Vin- 
cent Carrozza, .47-year-old American 
manag er of the deluxe Hotel Princess 
in Acapulco, was freed after eight days 
in captivity. 

Last year, the Japanese head of 
Sanyo Video Components in San Diego, 
California, was kidnapped after watch- 
ing a baseball game in Tijuana; just 
across the Mexican border. His captors 
demanded a |8n ransom. 

Concern is such that the US embassy 


in Mexico City holds monthly meetings 
with top companies to discuss issues 
such as kidnapping, said Francisco 
Gamez Lerma, president of the group 
known as the Overseas Security Advi- 
sory Council. “We tell them to keep a 
low profile. If they are goii« to use 
their Mercedes Benz, be careful where 
they drive to," Mr Gdmez Lerma said. 
Bodyguards are no help, he adds; they 
attract attention and may be in cahoots 
with kidnappers. 

In dealing with kidnap. Mexican 
police are largely kept out of the 
tuitions, partly to avoid b unglin g and 
because, consultants say, sometimes 


they may be in collusion 
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Shanghai bulls mark 
the year of the Ox 


T he mood may have 
been bearish in other 
Asian financial mar- 
kets in recent weeks, but the 
bulls were out in force at the 
opening of the new Shanghai 
stock exchange yesterday. 

As the ribbon was cut cm 
the largest trading floor in 
Asia in the Chinese year of 
the Ox. well-wishers chose to 
mark the occasion with the 
obvious inauguration gift a 
commemorative bull. 

Stock market authorities 
from around the region had 
sent their bovine statuettes 
- bronze ones, crystal ones 
and mahogany ones - as 
tokens of goodwill to mark 
the Shanghai exchange's 
move Into its shiny new 
home, a vast blue-glass and 
chrome monument to the 
market economy which 
draws its architectural inspi- 
ration from the Arc de 
Triomphe. 

“We have all brought bulls 
to the opening ceremony,” 
said the representative for 
one fellow Asian bourse, 
“but, as we know, there are 
also bears in the securities 
market” 

So for, the Asian bears 
have spared China's domes- 
tic stock markets. Shares 
denominated In the yuan, 
the Chinese currency, and 
traded in Shanghai and 
Shenzhen, China’s other 
mainland exchange, have 
been largely immune to the 
collapse of confidence in 
Asian economies, sheltered 
by the limited convertibility 
of the currency and the 
strict regulations that gov- 
ern the markets. 

The handful of stocks in 
mainland China open to for- 
eign investors have not fared 
so well. Even yesterday, 
after Shanghai's mayor, Xu 
Kuangdi, banged a gong to 
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open trading, Chinese cur- 
rency shares immediately 
skipped upwards, while the 
shares for foreigners - 
so-called B shares denomi- 
nated In foreign currency - 
started to slide. The Shang- 
hai B share index closed 
down 0.84 per cent at 54.5 
points. 

But the assembled digni- 
taries seemed oblivious to 
the gloom that in recent 
months has descended on 
the miniscule market for for- 
eign investors, which has a 
market capitalisation of 
roughly $4.5bn. leaving it 
dwarfed by the $200bn 
domestic currency stock 
marirrfs , the A share mar- 
kets. which rank behind 
Tokyo and Hong Kong in 
Asia’s stock markets. 

There was more muttering 
about the absence of any 
central government leaders 
- notably Zhu Rongji, vice 
premier in charge of the 
economy - reflecting con- 
cerns among Shanghai bro- 
kers about Beijing’s ambiva- 
lent attitude towards the 
infant stock markets. 

The Chinese government 
railed against speculators 
and took measures to damp 
the markets in the first half 
of the year and has only 
made piecemeal efforts to 
reinvigorate them in the last 
six months. 

But spirits were neverthe- 
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less pretty high 20 doors 
above the trading room in 
the plush Shanghai Stock 
Exchange Club, where the 
pyramid of glasses over- 
flowed with champagne, the 
ioe statues steamed and the 
ivories on the folly- 
automatic white grand piano 
tinkled. 

The curious mix of dyna- 
mos that drive China’s 
socialist market economy — 
the government officials, the 
local stock brokers and the 
representatives of the China 
Poly Group, a business arm 
of the People’s Liberation 
Army, the leading investors 
in the $250m Shanghai Stock 
Exchange building - min- 
gled in the SSE Club’s lavish 
surroundings, drifting 
through the reception rooms 
with leather easy-chairs and 
leather-bound book collec- 
tions, the private dining 
rooms and the discotheque- 
cum-karaoke parlour. 

Indeed, there is likely to 
be more commotion upstairs 
in the club than downstairs 
in the cavernous trading 
hall The exchange floor may 
look like the perfect arena 
for open outcry trading, but 
yesterday, once the digni- 
taries had departed, a sub- 
dued hum settled on what is 
a folly computer-driven deal- 
ing room. 

James Harding 


Alfredo Yabran denies link to companies 

Criticised Argentine 
businessman ‘bows out’ 


By Ken Warn 
In Buenos Aires 

A group of postal, 
distribution and other 
businesses allegedly linked 
to Alfredo Yabrdn, 
Argentina's most contro- 
versial businessman, has 
been sold for StiOSm to the 
Exxel Group, a locally based 
private equity fund. 

The deal could represent 
the withdrawal of Mr 
Yabran - who is credited 
with high-level political 
connections - from the 
front-line of Argentine 
business, local analysts said. 

Mr Yabrtn has been at the 
centre of controversy since 
Domingo Cavallo. the then 
economy minister, alleged in 
Congress in August 1996 that 
the businessman secretly 
controlled a network of 
companies that dominated 
private postal services and 
airport duty-free shops and 

cargo services. Mr Cavallo 

also accused Mr Yabran of 
using “mafia-style” methods 
to thwart his business rivals. 

Mr Cavallo has since kept 
up u barrage of criticism of 
Mr Yabr&n. He accused the 
government of initially 
drafting rules for the 
privatisations of the state 
postal service and running 
of the airports in ways that 
would entrench Mr Yabr&n’s 
interests. 

Mr Yabr&n has 
persistently denied the 
accusations and earlier this 
year took out newspaper 
advertisements to brand Mr 
Cavallo's claims as 
"lies." 

E xxel's purchases include 
OCA. which, with its wholly 
owned subsidiary OCASA, 
controls about 30 per cent of 
the postal market. It also 
bought a holding company 
which owns transport and 



Cavallo: kept up attack 


Mr Yabran has 

repeatedly 

denied 

ownership of 
these businesses, 
but Mr Cavallo 
alleges he 
controls them 
through a 
complex series 
of shareholdings 


logistics company Villalonga 
Furlong and 80 per cent of 
Interbaires, which holds a 
long-term concession to 
operate airport duty-free 
shops. 

Villalonga in turn owns 45 
per cent of Edcadasa. which 
holds the concession to run 
airport bonded warehouses 
and cargo services. Mr 
Yabran has repeatedly 
denied ownership of these 
businesses, other than a 10 
per cent minority stoke in 


OCASA. but Mr Cavallo 
alleges he controls them 
through a complex series of 
shareholdings. 

“Alfredo cannot sell what 
he does not own,” said 
Wenceslao Bunge, Mr 
Yabrdn’s spokesman, 
yesterday. He blamed a 
continuing campaign by Mr 
Cavallo for media reports 
linking Mr Yabrdn and the 
companies. 

Exxel yesterday denied the 
companies had been bought 
from Mr Yabrdn but from 
other Argentine business 
interests. It said it had taken 
a strategic decision to 
participate in logistics and 
distribution in title region. 
Argentina's postal market 
was underdeveloped and 
had strong potential, it 
added. 

Exxel was founded in 1992 
as the first Argentina-based 
private equity fund. Its 
backers Include Chase 
Manhattan, the Getty 
Family Trust. CS First 
Boston and the Ford 
Foundation. It has made 
direct investments of more 
than S2bn in Argentina. 

Mr Yabr&n has always 
sought to maintain a low 
profile and until recently 
had rarely even been 
photographed. However, this 
year he was called to testify 
before a congressional 
anti-mafia committee. 

He has also been 
questioned by the judge 
investigating the murder in 
January of news photo- 
grapher Josl Luis Cabezas, 
who was part of a team of 
journalists probing Mr 
Yabran’s interests. 

Mr Yabran s former head 
of security. Gregorio Rios, is 
in custody on charges of : 
inciting the crime. Mr 
Yabrdn denies any 
knowledge of it. 


Patterson wins third J amaica term 


By Canute James 
in Kingston 

Percival Patterson is to be 
sworn in next week for a 
third consecutive term as 
prime minister of Jamaica, 
following a landslide victory 
by the People’s National 
party in Thursday’s general 
election. 

The PNP took 49 of the 60 
seats in the island’s parlia- 
ment, with the maun opposi- 
tion Labour party, led by 
Edward Seaga, a former 
prime minister, taking * the 
rest. The two year old 
Nationlal Democratic Move- 
ment, led by Bruce Golding, 
foiled to get a representative 
in the assembly. 

The election, which was 
monitored by local and for- 
eign observers, the latter led 
by Jimmy Carter, a former 
US president, and Colin Pow- 
ell. former chairman of the 
US joint chiefs of staff, was 
plagued by logistical prob- 
lems and administrative 
shortcomings, with several 
polling stations opening late, 
electoral officials absent, 
and ballot papers not avail- 
able. 

There were also several 
violent incidents with at 
least two people killed in 
party political clashes, and 
several injured. The police 
used teargas to disperse 
crowd at some polling sta- 
tions. 

“This may go down as the 
most peaceful election in 
recent Jamaican history." 



said Alfred Sangster, leader 
of a local observer group. 
Fifteen people were killed in 
political incidents in the 1993 
election, and 600 in I960. 

Mr Patterson said the 
PNP*s victory was a man- 
date from Jamaicans for his 
administration to continue a 
programme of economic 
reforms. 

“We intend to govern In 
ways that are transparent 
and accountable, efficient 
and enlightened. • he said. 


“This mandate carries with 
it a corresponding responsi- 
bility to perform-” 

This is the third consecu- 
tive defeat for Labour under 
Mr Seaga’s leadership. 
“Given the conditions in the 
country, many will find this 
decision inexplicable," he 
said in conceding defeat. 
“Many people prefer to drink 
milk rather than to count 
cows." 

He has not indicated 
whether he will step down. 


“This is a decision which 
will have to be taken by the 
party." 

Mr Patterson's Immediate 
task in governing the 
English-speaking Caribbean 
island of 2_5m people, will be 
to stimulate an economy 
which has been stagnant for 
the past four years. 

The main sectors - tour- 
ism. bauxite mining and 
refining, agriculture and 
manufacturing - have been 
lethargic, and the financial 


services sector has been 
fragile, with the government 
providing millions of dollars 
to bail out several compa- 
nies. 

The new administration 
will also be challenged to 
meet its promises made 
d n r jn g the campaign to curb 
inflation, currently at 12 
per cent per year, main- 
taining stability of the 
currency and reducing 
unemployment which is 16 
per cent 


Bird flu hits HK tourism revival hope 


By Louts* Lucas in Hong Kong 

Just when Hong Kong’s tourism 
industry was beginning to feel its 
run of bad luck was over, a fresh 
hurdle to deter visitors to the terri- 
tory has been thrown up: bird flu. 

The killer influenza, which has so 
for claimed two lives, is perhaps a 
fitting coda to Hong Kong’s year of 
liring dangerously - the reversion to 
Chinese rule, region-wide financial 
markets mayhem, and runs on 
banks and cake-shops. 

But it clearly is not a welcome 
one. As international experts flew to 
Hong Kong yesterday to determine, 
among other things, how the flu bug 
can be transmitted from person to 
person, neighbouring Taiwan was 
responding by slapping up warning 
posters at its international airports. 

The Hong Kong Tourist Associa- 
tion acknowledges that news of the 
disease has spooked would-be holi- 
daymakers. The industry is already 
suflferring from a 20 per cent drop in 
tourists and is especially vulnerable 
to a moratorium on visitors from 
Taiwan, which accounts for almost 


one-fifth of all Hong Kong tourists. 

Fears are also growing at home. 
Doctors report daily busier waiting 
rooms. The government has stepped 
up its vigilance insisting on the clo- 
sure and sterilisation of chicken 
markets, and border checks an poul- 
try arrivals (most of the territory’s 
chicken comes from China). 

Fact sheets dispensed by the gov- 
ernment say the virus cannot be 
passed by eating chicken, but house- 
wives are keeping their own counsel 
on the issue. 

The crux of the panic is the dearth 
of information about the disease. 
Previously the H5N1 virus which 
causes the flu-like illness was 
restricted to birds. But in May, with 
the death of a three-year old boy, it 
became clear that the virus could be 
transmitted to humans. 

For birds, the bug is a certain 
killer 4,500 died in late March when 
it struck poultry forms in a village 
in Hong Kong’s New Territories. 

The World Health Organisation, 
which has flown experts into Hong 
Kong, has reassured people that 
“although human-to-human trans- 


mission is possible, at this stage 
there is no confirmed evi- 
dence. . . the H5N1 infection is not at 
epidemic level". 

Going cue step further, the gov- 
ernment's director of health. Dr Mar- 
garet Chan, said: “The efficiency of 
transmission, fr om human to h uman 
should not be high, or there would 
be hundreds and thousands of such 
cases in the territory by now, 
according to past experience with 
other types of influenza." 

But the signs are rather less 
encouraging. Two playmates of a 
victim were struck with the bug, 
suggesting that however inefficient 
transmission might be it is a con- 
stant fear. 

“If it is transmitted through the 
air, the only prevention is to take 
c hildre n out of circulation," says one 
paediatrician. 

Aiding and abetting the virus on 
its journey is an often insanitary 
environment. Hong Kong hq « an 
unhappy history of flu: the 1968 
Hong Kong flu killed 46,500, and 
Asian flu (1957) also claimed lives in 
the territory. Germs, like money. 


find the territory a conducive breed- 
ing ground. 

The government rather hypocriti- 
cally exhorts tourists to “wash your 
hands after sneezing and coughing” 
as part of its mission to inform visi- 
tors about the bird flu, but local 
hygiene is lackadaisical: Ceruttl- 
suited young men and women think 
nothing of spitting on the street and 
on the Star Ferry, a favoured trans- 
port of locals and tourists alike, the 
warning not to spit comes above 
information about life jackets. It is 
not strictly heeded. 

Tiny restaurants with bright plas- 
tic seating and fluorescent strip 
lighting can be careless when it 
comes to touching raw meat and 
innards: Hong Kong diners rou tinel y 
"sterilise” their chopsticks in glasses 
of tea before eating. 

Such precautions may now be 
wiser than ever. The World Health 
Organisation has said it could take 
up to six months to develop a vac- 
cine against the disease, and only a 
fraction of the dally traffic in cross- 
border chicken is being checked for 
the virus. 


US retailer cuts life insurance benefits for those who retired after 1978 

Sears comes under pensioner 


By Nikki Tait in Chicago 

Protesting pensioners are 
the last thing any retailer 
needs outside its stores in 
the holiday shopping season. 
Yet that is just what Sears 
Roebuck, the number two 
retailer in the US, seems to 
have wished on itself this 
Christmas. 

At issue is the company's 
decision, first announced 
three months ago. to sharply 
curtail company-paid life 
insurance benefits to anyone 
who retired after 1978 - a 
cut that will affect about 
84,000 people. Over a 10 year 
period, policies that are now 
worth tens of thousands of 
dollars, will be cut to just 
55.000. 

But the . retrospective 
action has stuck in the 
gullet of many Sears’ 
pensioners. In spite of their 
far-flung residence and 
disparate nature, they have 
managed to co-ordinate their 
grievances. Lawsuits have 
been filed, and a protest 
campaign instigated to keep 
a public spotlight on the 
issue Today, for example, a 
group of elderly 
demonstrators will lobby 
outside the large Oak Brook 


mall in suburban Chicago, 
pitching the issue to 
shoppers in Sears' 
hometown. 

Momentum is growing, 
claims Ev Buckardt, a 
former president of the Sears 
catalogue division, who has 
travelled the country in 
recent weeks talking to local 
Sears Retiree Clubs: “We're 
growing stronger all the 
time and building a coalition 
across the country." 

Already, he says, the issue 
has moved beyond Sears 
Itself as employees and 
retirees at other companies, 
who are also seeing benefits 
squeezed, have made 
contact An internet site is 
planned for the New Year to 
help co-ordinate action. 

Meanwhile, local senators 
- including Carol Moseley 
Braun and Richard Durbin 
in Illinois and Edward 
Kennedy in Massachusetts - 
have taken a sympathetic 
interest and there Is even 
talk of a congressional bill to 
tighten up on the nation’s 
complex Employee 
Retirement Income Security 
Act next year. 

Sears, by contrast tends to 
play down the practical 
effect of the pensioners' 


action. It says that.’ while 
some former employees have 
voiced their anger, the scene 
outside its stores has 
remained “fairly quiet". 

The retailer also maintain*: 
that it regularly 
communicated the right to 
modify benefits, and notes 
the reduction comes against 


Sears says that, 
while some former 
employees have 
voiced their anger, 
the scene outside 
its stores has 
remained ‘fairly 
quiet’ 


a tradition of extremely 
generous retiree benefits, hi 
1996 alone, the company 
claims to have spent $76m 
on retirees' medical and life 
benefits in aggregate “Sears 
still offers the most compre- 
hensive benefits of any 
retailer." it says. 

But what really jars with 
the pensioners is retrospec- 
tive nature of Sears action - 
affecting people who retired 


up to 20 years ago and who 
assumed then that ufp incur , 
ance was not a financial con- 
cern for which they would 
have to take personal 
responsibility. “People are 
frightened,” says Mr Buck- 
ardt pointing out that the 
life policy and a house are 
the only significant assets 
which some pensioners have 
to leave to their spouses or 
children. 

Looking forward, he says 
that the pensioners win con- 
tinue to fight the issue on 
t wo fr onts: “There’s two 
courts - a court of law and 
the court of public opinion." 

Already, four lawsuits 
have been filed in the Chi- 
cago courts, and this week 
they were consolidated into 
a single action. Meanwhile, a 
separate lawsuit seeking 
Class action Status ban boon 
filed In the Californian 
courts on behalf of Sears 
employees to took early 
retirement packages as the 
company restructured over 
the past decade. 

Patrick Emery, the lawyer 
handling this case, estimates 
that about 10.000 individuals 
could be Involved. In the 
early retirement cases, he 
argues, there was “a specific 


‘siege’ 

quid pro quo” promised by 
the retailer - and life insur- 
ance was part of the pack- 
age. 

The one point on which 
both the retailer and the 
pensioners agree is that the 
whole issue is symptomatic 
of shifting corporate culture 
in the US. 

For much of its 104-year 
history. Sears was the arche- 
typal paternalistic company 
“ Playing on the notion of 
corporate loyalty and life- 
long careers while its 
operations expanding to 
enco ®Pass a whole range of 
service businesses, from 
“surance to real estate. 

Over the past five years. 
Sears has refocused on the 
core retail business, and 
tackled Its unwieldy cost 
base- The leaner, fitter look 
has pleased Wall Street 

Former employees 
acknowledge the need for 
change, but think there 
should be limits: “We are 
NOT giving up - we’ll win 
through public opinion or 
we’ll win in the courts. The 
courts just take a bit lon- 
geri" says Buckardt “it was 
a difficult decision to make, 
but the decision is final,” 
counters Sears. 
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NEWS: UK 


Anti-republican party threatens to quit talks as Irish PM vows to continue parole programme 

Row over release of IRA prisoners 


By John Murray Brown in Dublin 

A row broke out last- ni ght after 
Bertie Ahem, prime minister of the 
Republic of Ireland, said he would 
continue to release Irish Republi- 
can Army prisoners in an effort to 
underpin the Northern Ireland 
peace process. 

“I said we would do this at the 
start ctf the ceasefire In July, and 
we will continue to review the 
cases on an individual basis.” Mr 
Ahern said. 

Mr Ahern's government yester- 
day released nine IRA members 
from its top security Portlaoise 
prison. Among them were Brendan 


Dowd, a leading figure in the IRA’s 
campaigns of the 1970s in mainland 
Britain; Sean Kinseito, convicted of 
the 1974 murder of Irish politician 
Billy Foaq and Peter Maguire, con- 
victed in the US three years ago to 
connection with a plot to supply 
the IRA with missiles to attack 
British Army helicopters in North- 
ern Ireland. 

The releases were authorised by 
John O'Donoghue, the republic’s 
justice minister, who said each 
case had been carefully assessed. 

However. David Ervin e. chief 
negotiator at the talks of the Pro- 
gressive Unionist party, the politi- 
cal wing of the Ulster Volunteer 


Force, the British and Irish govern- 
ments were “bending over back- 
wards” to appease republicans. 

Mr Ervine complained there was 
a “process operating outside the 
the negotiations; it is absolutely 
unreasonable and totally unfair”. 
He warned it was unlikely his 
party would be at the talk* when 
they reconvened on January 12. 

Both governments have acknowl- 
edged the need to build public con- 
fidence in the peace process by eas- 
ing security measures and taking a 
more flexible line to paramilitary 
prisoners of both traditions. 

Meanwhile, more prisoners sen- 
tenced for terrorism in Britain 


have been repatriated to Irish jails. 
Most recently 58-year-old Vincent 
Donnelly was flown this week to 
Portlaoise. He was jailed for life in 
1977 for bombing offences, with a 
recommendation he should serve a 
minimum of SO years. 

Irish legislation allows the repub- 
lic’s government to make a politi- 
cal decision to release prisoners 
under license, but in Britain pris- 
oners serving life terms can be 
released early only on the recom- 
mendations of the independent Life 
Sentence Review Board. 

The increases in Christmas 
parole in the republic have drawn 
criticism in the UK. Sir Donald 


MaeLean, widower of one of the 
Brighton bombing victims at the 
1984 Conservative party confer- 
ence. wrote yesterday to complain 
to Tony Blair, the prime minister. 

Mr Ahem last night defended his 
decision saying he advocated “an 
active, enlightened fully impartial 
attitude” to “politically motivated 
prisoners”. 

However. Jeffrey Donaldson. 
Ulster Unionist MP for Lagan Val- 
ley said the releases were “over- 
shadowing and under mining confi- 
dence* in the talks. He said he 
would recommend to his party 
leader David Trimble that he 
review their presence at the talks. 


Global 
money 
transfers 
to face 
scrutiny 

By Christopher 
Brown-Humes 


The government yesterday 
announced plans to clamp 
down on high bank charges 
for cross-border money 
transfers. The changes - to 
bring the UK into line with 
a European Union directive 
- will benefit businesses 
moving money between one 
JSU country and another. 

Sending money out of the 
UK by electronic credit 
transfer is an increasingly 
popular payment method, 
replacing more traditional 
methods such as bankers 
drafts and cheques. 

Under the proposals banks 
must: 

• Give customers informa- 
tion about delivery times, 
prices, exchange rates and 
redress procedures. Each 
transaction will have its 
own reference number. 

• Provide compensation, 
through an Interest pay- 
ment. for late delivery. Nor- 
mally, money must be cred- 
ited to a beneficiary’s 
account within six days. 

• Stop double charging. 
This means the sender’s 
bank can impose a charge 
but the recipient bank will 
not be able to deduct 
charges from money trans- 
ferred unless the sender -has 
specifically agreed to it. 
Reimbursement will be 
required if double-charging 
happens. 

The recipient bank will be 
allowed to make a small 
administration charge - 
provided this does not eat 
into the amount transferred. 
But the government is wor- 
ried that this could under- 
mine the prohibition on dou- 
ble charging. 

If transfers do not arrive, 
the sender must be re- 
imbursed in full up to a ceil- 
ing oT Ecul2,500, within 14 
days of the customer’s 
request, with repayment of 
charges and fees, plus inter- 
est 

The government says it 
will consult on the propos- 
als until June 30 1998, and 
will then introduce second- 
ary legislation. The direc- 
tive came into force in Feb- 
ruary this year and has to 
be implemented by August 
1999. 


US printer aims to 
wrap up competition 


Hostile bid for Watmoughs follows global trend 


The paper chain 
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Q uebecor Printing’s 
hostile bid for 
Watmoughs of the 
UK is a sign that the 
consolidation rippling 
through the paper, 
packaging and printing 
industry worldwide has 
reached Britain. 

The move by north 
America’s second largest 
commercial printer comes 
just weeks after a 
recommended offer for 
Britton Group, another of 
the weaker quoted 
p er f or mer s in the UK sector. 

Britton and Watmoughs, 
in common with much of the 
sector, have performed so 
ji badly in recent months that, 
even fau-imting the chunky 
bid premiums being offered, 
they will represent poor 
investments over the year. 

Britton, a packaging and 
plastics business with its 
main subsidiary in the US. 
stood its ground after a 
tentative approach from 
Caraustar, another North 
American group, in October 
at a price it considered too 
low. 

However, a higher offer of 
140p a share from ACX 
Technologies of the US, 
recommended by its board 
last month and valuing it at 
giQRm, is still below its share 


price of I47p on January 1. 

. “It’s very important that 
Britton happened,” said 
Francesca Raleigh of 
Panmure Gordon, the 
broker. “Consolidation bas 
been happening in other 
countries and. in the UK, 
this deal should pave the 
way far others to came in." 

The two bids follow a 
spate of larger cross-border 


‘Big buyers 
increasingly 
want three 
excellent 
suppliers 
rather than 
half a dozen’ 


deals In the sector, Including 
UPM-K yrmnen e of Finland’s 
tie-up in fine paper with 
Asia Pacific Resources 
International of Singapore 
and its 3650m (£3 94m) 
acquisition of Blandln Paper 
of the US. 

Sappi of South Africa has 
also furthered its global 
ambitions by buying the 
papermaking division of 
KNP BT, the Dutch 


packaging and distribution 
group. 

In the UK, the sector has 
lagged behind the FTSE 
All-Share index by about 30 
per cent this year. Tt has 
been so out of favour that 
company valuations have 
fallen to enticingly low 
levels. A main factor behind 
the malaise has been the 
strengthening pound. 

The example of David S. 
Smith, the London-based 
papermaker and packaging 
producer, shows just how 
dramatic the sterling impact 
can be. 

Before the pound 
strengthened, analysts 
considered it one of the 
best-managed, most efficient 
and lowest-cost producers in 
its markets in Europe. 
However, mainly because of 
currency, its pre-tax profits 
halved to £29.3ro in the first 
six months of thfc year and 
margins fell from 102 to 6.1 
per cent 

One of the main reasons 
for increased competition - 
and for consolidation to the 
sector - has been moves by 
the big printing and 
parVag in g users, notably the 
multinational consumer 
goods and pharmaceutical 
groups, to rationalise their 
supply bases. 



The impact on the UK will 
be more than on many 
other countries because the 
local sector is so frag- 
mented. “The big buyers 
increasingly want three 
excellent suppliers rather 
than to work with half a 
dozen,” says Jeanne de 
Vogue, an analyst at Wise 
Speke. 

“They want one-stop 
shops, security of supply and 
companies they can work 
with in different countries.” 

Quebecor is an example of 
a large group building its 
international network. It is 
stepping up expansion into 
Europe and already has 
several operations on the 
Continent. 

However, it is relatively 
weak in the UK, although it 
bought Hunterprint two 
years ago. Watmoughs 


Commanders scorn plan to make them competing entrepreneurs 


Military aims at economists 


By Alexander fficofl. 

Defence Correspondent 

Britain’s armed services are 
marshalling their forces to 
ward off a new adversary: 
defence economists. 

Already deep in the 
trenches as they cope with 
the Labour government's 
strategic defence review, 
military chiefs are likely to 
give a gruff response to the 
latest ideas from the free- 
market think tank, the Insti- 
tute of Economic Affairs, an 
bow to defend the country. 

Keith Hartley, an econom- 
ics professor who is director 
of the centra for defence eco- 
nomics at York University, 
wants the services to bid 
against each other for the 
provision of defences. He 
also wants military bases to 
become profit centres, with 


their commanders seen as 
entrepreneurs. 

“The army with land- 
based guided missiles could 
compete with the air farce 
and its manned combat air- 
craft for air defence," Prof 
Hartley writes in a “defence 
economics" issue of the insti- 
tute's quarterly journal. 
“Land-based maritime patrol 
aircraft operated by the air 
force could compete with the 
navy’s warships for anti- 
submarine defence . . . Merg- 
ers and takeovers between 
bases and units would be 
allowed." 

Officers and officials said 
processes like those 
suggested by Prof Hartley - 
but minus the ideology - 
were common practice. Each 
missio n planned at perma- 
nent joint headquarters at 
Northwood near London is 


studied to determine the 
best resources to assign to it 
This is not a commercial bid- 
ding process, but each ser- 
vice contributes specialist 
skills to a joint force. 

Commanders of military 
bases are budget-holders 
who plan resources and have 
targets. Regiments and units 
merged as part of the 1990s 
defence cuts so that, for 
example, training to fly heli- 
copters is now unified. 

“Where Hartley is off- 
beam." said one senior offi- 
cer. “is in expecting the ser- 
vices to compete for budget- 
ary advantage against each 
other. Our aspirations are in 
no way associated with com- 
petition. We try to operate in 
an integrated way with the 
individual services comple- 
menting each other." 

Thus, for example, the 


RAF has Harrier GR7 air- 
craft operating off the air- 
craft carrier Invincible in 
the Mediterranean as part of 
the build-up against Iraq. 

Officers said Hartley’s spe- 
cific ideas on competitive 
bidding were non-runners 
which would reduce defence 
capability: air defence had to 
be a layered process involv- 
ing several elements, and 
the best defence against sub- 
marines would depend on 
orou instances. 

The drive towards integra- 
tion of skills - known as 
“jointery” - is likely to be 
pushed forward by the 
defence review next year. 
Instead of bidding to provide 
helicopter services as Prof 
Hartley suggests, a pooling 
of helicopters now operated 
separately is believed to be 
under consideration. 


Rolls-Royce silent on Saudi talks 

Withdrawal of writ has opened way to negotiations, report FT writers 


Rolls-Royce, the UK aircraft 
engine manufacturer, is 
believed to have agreed to 
bold talks to settle a poten- 
tially embarrassing legal dis- 
pute over its alleged pay- 
ment of commissions to win 
contracts for military air- 
craft engines. The contracts 
were part of the controver- 
sial £20bn ($3Sbn) A! Yama- 
mah arms deal between the 
UK and Saudi Arabian gov- 
ernments. 

A Panamanian-registered 
company cl aiming tens of 
millions of pounds to com- 
missions from Rolls-Royce 
wer its sale of engines for 
rornado and Hawk aircraft 
to the Saudi air force this 
week withdrew a London 
High Court writ to allow 
nib; to begin. 

The payment of large com- 
nissions by European 
exporters is not yet Illegal, 
rat has caused considerable 
concern, particularly if the 
commissions appear to 
imount to the corrupt giving 
>f bribes. Hie use of corrupt 
:oinmissions by European 
companies to win export 
jrders is to be made illegal 
lext year under an initiative 
ed by the. Organisation far 
Sconomic Co-operation and 
jevelopment 

The payment of cosusis- 
dons in the arms trade is a 



Tornados in the livery of the Royal Saudi Air Force 


notoriously secretive sub- 
ject This case is particularly 
sensitive for the UK govern- 
ment which has denied com- 
missions were paid to. win 
tiie A1 Yamamah contracts. 
The dispute could under- 
mine the claim by the for- 
mer UK Conservative gov- 
ernment that no 
commissions were paid to 
win contracts. 

Rolls-Royce has declined 
to comment on the case, 
beyond an initial statement 
it intended to defend the 
writ vigorously. It would 
also not deny reports that 
talks were planned. 

According to the writ. 
Rolls-Royce agreed to pay 
commissi tms of 15 per cent 
of the purchase price of 
every RB199 and Adour 


engine sold to the Saudi Air 
Force, and an extra 100 per 
cent erf anything above £L3m 
paid for the RB199 and 
£l.I67m for the Adour 
engine. 

Davies Arnold Cooper, the 
law firm acting for Aero- 
space Engineering Design 
Corporation, the Panama 
company, also declined to 
co mm ent 

Little is known abont 
Aerospace Engineering 
Design Corporation, which 
claims to have acted as 
Rolls-Royce’s agent through- 
out the AI Yamamah negoti- 
ations. Its ultimate owner- 
ship remains unclear, 
although it is understood the 
company has close links 
with prominent Saudi 
nationals. 


The company was regis- 
tered in December 1984 when 
the government of the then 
prime minister, Margaret 
Thatcher, was close to com- 
pleting more than three 
years of secret negotiations 
on defence contracts with 
the Saudis. Its nominal 
directors are three Panama- 
nian lawyers. 

The company’s registered 
address is the same as that 
of at least one Panamanian 
company set up by Sheikh 
Abdul Aziz bin Ibrahim Al- 
Ibrahim, brother-in-law of 
King Fahd. the Saudi ruler. 

The writ claims 
Rolls-Royce agreed to pay its 

a gents m m missions on any 

RB199 or Adour engines 
which power Tornados and 
Hawks sold to the Saudi Air 
Force In Al Yamamah. 

The writ also claims 
Rolls-Royce agreed to pay 
commissions of 8 per cent of 
the purchase price. However, 
it also Halms the true com- 
mission rate was in fact at 
least 15 per cent of the price. 

Letters from Rolls-Royce 
written to 1985 said commis- 
sions could total 15 per cent 
plus an extra 100 per cent of 
anything over prices of 
£2-3m for the RBI99 and 
£l.i67m for the Adour. it is 
claimed. According to the 
writ, Rolls-Royce acknowl- 


edged that commissions at 8 
per cent totalled about £23m 
on military sales between 
1992 and 1997. 

When the writ was issued, 
Rolls-Royce, apart from say- 
ing it intended to defend 
itself “vigorously”, declined 
to give details of the value of 
engines supplied to the 
Saudi Air Force or to explain 
its policy on commissions. 

The political sensitivities 
of the dispute are high- 
lighted by UK government 
denials that commissions 
were paid on Al Yamamah. 
Under the Conservative gov- 
ernment, the House of Com- 
mons was told in 1994 that 
“no commissions were paid 
and no agents or any middle- 
men were involved". 

However, in an apparent 
ch a nge of Labour 

defence minister John 
Speller told the Commons in 
June that “any use of a gents 
by companies associated 
with Al-Yamamah Is a mat- 
ter far those companies”. 

He added that the govern- 
ment had been reassured by 
the prime contractor. British 
Aerospace, that UK compa- 
nies had operated “to accor- 
dance with the laws and reg- 
ulations of Saudi Arabia”. 

Reports by John Mason. 
Jimmy Bums and George 
Parker 


would bring with it UK 
market share and operations 
to Spain and Hungary. 

Ms de Vogue says that to 
general. medium-sized 
companies probably have 
the most to lose from greater 
consolidation. 

She adds: “The problem is 
that the balance of power is 
not often in the sector's 
favour. The companies are 
intermediate suppliers, often 
stuck in the middle between 
bigger players who are 
squeezing them at both ends. 
Packagers say they add 
value to a product but 
brands are much more 
important than parlcag in g to 
selling goods.” 

Virginia Marsh 

Watmoughs hits back. 
Page 22 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


Council boss 
lied, say judges 

Dame Shirley Porter, the former Conservative loader of 
Westminster City Council, lied to the High Court and was 
guilty of wilful misconduct over the Conservative munici- 
pal authority's policy of selling council homes to boost 
the party’s vote, three judges ruled yesterday. The ancient 
City of Westminster includes the Houses of Parliament, 
the West End of London and some of the capital's wealthi- 
est districts, 

David Weeks, the deputy leader to the late 19805, had 
also lied to the court and was guilty of similar wilful mis- 
conduct over the “homes for rates” policy, the judges 
said. The two former councillors should be jointly liable 
to pay a surcharge of £27,023,376 (about $44 .5m). they 
ruled. Three others were cleared of wilful misconduct. 

The five were appealing to the High Court against the 
finding s of district auditor John MagUl that the)' were 
guilty of “disgraceful and improper gerrymandering”. 

Under the “Building Stable Communities 0 polio 1 , intro- 
duced in 1986 under Dame Shirley’s leadership, it was ini- 
tially proposed to sell council houses in marginal wards 
in an attempt to boost the Conservative vote at the 1990 
local elections. However, the council was given legal 
advice that this policy would be illegal if applied only to 
marginal words. The policy was then changed to apply 
over the entire city. 

But the judges said the adoption of a city-wide itolicy 
was simply "dressing-up". They said: “Their {Dame Shir- 
ley and Mr Weeks] purpose throughout was to achieve 
unlawful electoral advantage. 

“Knowledge of the unlawfulness and such deliberate 
dressing-up. both inevitably point to . . . wilful misconduct 
on behalf of each of them.” John Mason 

■ THE ECONOMY 


Surge In profitability of services 

Service sector business profitability surged last year, a 
government survey showed yesterday. The Office for 
National Statistics' expanded annual business survey 
found that gross value-added income for service indus- 
tries was 16.6 per cent higher in 1996 than the previous 
year. Gross added-value is calculated by subtracting what 
a business pays for its goods from what It receives for 
them. The ONS estimated that gross added-value for pro- 
duction industries increased by 45 per cent last year, to 
£175.4bn (3289.41 bn). The figure for distribution industries 
increased 1&2 per cent to £7&2bn. while the construction 
sector grew 103 per cent to £26.7bn. The new survey is 
the first to bring together the four sectors, making up 
two-thirds of the UK economy, and show direct compari- 
sons between them. Richard Adams 

U SHIPBUILDING 


Scottish yard wins $62m order 

The Norwegian-owned Kvaemer Go van shipyard in Scot- 
land has won a £38m (362.7m) order Tor an offshore oil- 
well test ship. Work has already started on the vessel for 
Brovig Offshore, of Norway, which has declared an option 
for a second vessel. 

Delivery of the first vessel is scheduled for June 1999. 
Manag ing director Sigbjom EUtogsen said the new order 
was “very welcome confirmation” that Go van’s quality 
and competitiveness was starting to have an impact in 
the marketplace. 
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Down, but 
not yet out 


Asia, the tarnished 
miracle-worker, continues to 
inflict unseasonal lurches on 
the rest of the world's equity 
markets. Meantime the flight to 
quality has been going on for so 
long that a more dignified noon 
may soon be needed to describe 
the flow of money into US, 
European and Japanese bonds. 

The stock market falls at the 
end of this week were in part a 
reflection of disillusionment 
with yet another Japanese fiscal 
package that fell short of what 
is required to restore confidence 
to the economy. Then came the 
collapse of a medium sized food- 
stuffs trader, Tosboku. which 
served as a reminder that the 
credit crunch in Japanese bank- 
ing is becoming ever tighter. 

Nor were the worries confined 
to Japan. Unease in South 
Korea has been compounded by 
the victory of opposition leader 
Kim Dae-jung in the presiden- 
tial election. A peaceful transi- 
tion to a government of the cen- 
tre-left is a welcome sign of 
growing democratic maturity in 
Korea, but the uncertainties 
remain hunting 

While Mr Kim has become 
more conciliatory towards the 
International Monetary Fund's 
programme for Korea, he is still 
an unknown quantity in govern- 
ment. And since he will not 
take office until the end of Feb- 
ruary, the country has to find 
its way through a devastating 
economic crisis without effec- 
tive leadership for two long 
months. 

But the real problem is that 
none of the proffered remedies 
for Asia’s ills appears to be 
working. The IMF's medicine 
for Korea has failed to inspire 
confidence in the markets. As 
for Japan, the politicians appear 
to waver between hoping that 
something will turn up and pull- 
ing under-sized rabbits out of 
the Ministry of Finance's hat 
While prime minister Ryutaro 
Hashimoto, under heavy inter- 
national pressure, made an 
important U-turn by reducing 
income tax despite earlier 
pledges to the contrary, the 
aggregate fiscal impact of his 
measures was simply Inade- 
quate for the task. 

Generating momentum 

When a country is suffering 
from an excessive burden of 
debt, a fiscal boost has to be of 
sufficient size and duration. It 
needs to generate the momen- 
tum to ensure that when the 
subsequent fiscal contraction 
comes, the private sector can 
withstand the blow and take 
over the running. Not so, as of 


this week. Given that the Nik- 
kei index is close to danger 
zones again after its fall of more 
than five per cent yesterday, a 
more radical attempt to address 
the problems of the economy 
and the banking system Is 
becoming urgently needed, and 
Mr Hashimoto may not be the 
man for the job. 

The other outstanding Asian 
question concerns China, which 
has exhausted most of the com- 
petitiveness advantage gained 
from its 1994 devaluation. It 
now confronts cheap competi- 
tion from the rest of Asia, 
which constitutes the market 
for nearly 70 per cent of its 
exports. The risk Is that a fur- 
ther devaluation of the yuan 
could cause another round of 
competitive devaluations and 

finanrinl shocks. 

Tussle for dominance 

For the rest of the world the 
fate of the markets is finely bal- 
anced. As the analysts at UBS 
neatly put it. the story is all 
about the tussle for dominance 
between deflationary Asia plus 
Japan, representing 33 per cent 
of world GDP. and disinflation- 
ary Europe and the US, compris- 
ing around 41 per cent of world 
GDP. What makes judgments so 
difficult is that the outcome 
hinges so heavily on policy. 

Policy In Asia is unpredict- 
able. In Europe it is increas- 
ingly inflexible, with indepen- 
dent central banking and fiscal 
regimes that are ill-designed to 
cope with large-scale global 
shocks. That leaves the US with 
disproportionate responsibility. 

The disinflationary impulse i 
from Asia means that it will be 
a long time before the Federal 
Reserve is ready to raise inter- 
est rates again. The corporate 
sector has a waning ability to 
raise prices and is returning to 
laying employees off to keep 
profits up. Capital investment, 
which has played a big role in 
the US economic recovery until 
now, will decline as surplus 
capacity in Aria leads to the 
dumping of goods in the US. 

Yet the lead times in invest- 
ment are long. And while the 
risk In equities appears at pres- 
ent to lie on the side of worsen- 
ing conditions in Asia and 
much lower growth in the US, 
there is still an alternative sce- 
nario. A hint of an Asian turn- 
round, together with continuing 
easy credit conditions in the US 
might just permit one last spurt 
of a mature US business cycle. 
The markets may stay fragile 
into the New Year. But it is too 
early to rule out a return of 
confidence on Wall Street 


Save the IMF, please 

The US Congress may impose tough conditions on Washington^ 
bail-out of the International Monetary Fund, says Gerara o 


I t is not every day that the 
chairman of the US Fed- 
eral Reserve drops in for 
coffee unannounced. So 
when Alan Greenspan 
made a surprise call on a Repub- 
lican congressional strategy ses- 
sion cm Capitol Hill on Wednes- 
day, the party's leaders knew 
they were about to hear some- 
thing important 
Mr Greenspan was not alone. 
Stepping smar tly in behind him 
were Robert Rubin, the US trea- 
sury secretary, and William 
‘Cohen, the defence secretary. 
Their mission was to provide 
what one of the congressmen 
present described as a “very 
frank” assessment of the state of 
world financial markets in the 
wake of the Asian currency 
crisis. 

US officials characterised the 
meeting as simply an opportunity 
to update congressional leaders 
on recent economic events. They 
denied any suggestion that there 
was anything specific they were 
hoping to get from the members 
of Congress. Mr Greenspan and 
Mr Rubin spoke of the continuing 
flwawrifti effect of the Asian prob- 
lems, while Mr Cohen m qiiainpd 
the potential security implica- 
tions. 

But the extraordinary 
demarche by some of the highest- 
ranking officials in the land 
clearly had an ulterior motive. 
The visitors were attempting to 
persuade the Republicans not to 
damage the fragile lifeboat the 
US has been painstakingly con- 
structing during the past few 
months to rescue the Asian coun- 
tries' economies. 

Above all they were seeking to 
impress on the leadership the 
importance of the role played by 
the International Monetary Fund, 
the multilateral lending institu- 
tion designed to provide funds in 
emergencies to countries in cri- 
sis. And, in a political atmo- 
sphere of growing hostility 
towards the IMF, they urged the 
Congress to back them in their 
efforts to improve the Fund's 
finances. 

In the past month, the IMF-led 
bail-outs of Thailand, Indonesia 
and South Korea have come 
under strong attack In Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. Critics in 
Congress have accused the Fund 
variously of being too soft or too 
hard an the countries concerned, 
of oppressing the poor or of let- 
ting cheap labour destroy Ameri- 
can jobs. 

Though some of the attacks 
come from familiar sources, offi- 
cials are concerned that the irri- 
tation caused by the Asian crisis 
could seriously damage the IMF. 
That in turn threatens to scupper 
the entire US strategy for dealing 
with the new breed of financial 
crises. 

The US has-been instrumental 
in placing the IMF at the centre 
of the efforts to stabilise the 
global economy in the past six 
months. This policy reflects 
above all a recognition that. 



unlike the case of Mexico in 
1994-95, even the mighty US does 
not have sufficient resources to 
take the lead role in resolving 
financial crises. These are char- 
acterised by massive and rapid 
movements of capital that can 
undermine even apparently 
healthy economies. 

The US, together with most of 
the leading industrialised coun- 
tries, is also eager to ensure that 
rescue packages are indeed run 
by the IMF - with its tough pro- 
grammes of often unpalatable 
medicine. It was with this strat- 
egy in mind that the US built the 
framework for the support of 
emerging countries in crisis in 
the past few months: multilateral 
lending programmes, with the US 
and. other countries supplying 
back-up support, though led by 
the IMF. 

But prospects for the success of 
that strategy have darkened in 
the past few weeks. Having neu- 
tralised opposition from other 
Asian countries to this approach, 
the US administration now faces 
a much sterner test - that of 
congressional opposition from 
both sides of the domestic politi- 
cal divide. 

Many Republicans are hostile 
to what they see as large, pub- 
licly funded schemes using tax- 
payers' money to protect coun- 
tries and investors from the 
consequences of their own mis- 


judgmmts- This, they say, raises 
the risk of moral hazard. 

Some Democrats have voiced 
hostility for an entirely different 
reason. They see the recent Fund 
efforts In Asia as -propping up 
countries that, through the use of 
cheap labour, undercut US goods 
in world markets. And politicians 
of all sides want to impose condi- 
tions on the Mod of practices the 
IMF promotes in programmes 
around the world. 

Two requests for extra IMF 
funds are pending before Con- 
gress. One, whereby the US 
would provide a further $3.5bn in 
extra financing to pay for the 
Fund's so-called New Arrange- 
ments to Borrow, was thrown out 
by Republicans last month when 
it became entangled in & debate 
about funding organisations that 
advocate famil y planning 

Another, which the Congress 
has not yet even considered, 
would increase US contributions 
to the IMF’s main capital 
resources by $145bn. 

With the Congress soon to con- 
sider these proposals again, 
administration officials were 
clearly irritated last week by a 
sudden request from Michel Cam- 
dessus. the IMF's managing 
director, for an even larger capi- 
tal subscription, of an additional 
JSbn, that could complicate their 
task further. 

Mr Greenspan and bis cohorts 


received a polite welcome when 
they gently pointed oat to their 
audience the importance of the 
IMF in the global US strategy. 

James Leach, chairman of the 
House of Representatives' bank- 
ing committee and a firm sup- 
porter of the IMF. said after the 
meeting that the congressional 
leadership had listened very 
attentively to the concerns of the 
officials. “It was a thoroughly 
appropriate account given to the 
congressional leadership of the 
international circumstance that 
has developed over the past few 
weeks and its implications for 
the US and the world," he said. 

It would though, added Mr 
Leach, “be premature to make 
any judgment about whether the 
Congress will agree to these 
requests". 

C ongress may eud up 
agreeing to provide 
. the extra IMF contri- 
butions - but with 
strings attached. “We 
must make sure there are real 
reforms” demanded of countries 
the IMF bails out, says Newt 
Gingrich, the speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

John Boebner, another leading 
Republican, says the congressio- 
nal leadership was “there to lis- 
ten and get our questions 
answered. We made no commit- 
ment of any sort” 


raises the spectre of 
administration officials attaching 
stipulations to any extra IMF 
funding on issues as diverse as 
contraception to labour and envi- 
ronment codes. 

The consequences of such a 
deal - or worse still no deal at all 
- could be grave. The IMF's 
resources have been severely 
depleted in the past six months 
and need to be replenished. And 
though there may be enough in 
the kitty to meet current commit- 
ments in the Asian crisis, there is 
a bigger, longer-term concern in 
Washington. 

Even if the IMF survives the 
present crisis, the ability of the 
Fund to play a leading role in 
future upheavals could be 
severely damaged, both by the 
recent blows to its credibility and 
by the inadequacy of its remain- 
ing resources. 

The carefully constructed 
architecture for dealing with 
international financial crises 
would then be in ruins, leaving a 
potential vacuum in the world 
response to financial crisis. 
Worse still for the US. Washing- 
ton would probably have to fill 
the gap. 

This week's remarkable meet- 
ing on Capitol Hill marked the 
beginning of an intense effort by 
policymakers to avoid that out- 
come. It is likely to be a fierce 
struggle. 
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Human rights at risk if limits of 
genetic engineering widened 


From Dr Stefan Winter. 

Sir, J disagree with the conclu- 
sions of the article “A wolf in 
sheep's clothing?” {December 6-7) 
by Clive Coakson and Daniel 
Green. They seem to conclude 
that unlimited cloning research, 
germ line interventions, designer 
babies, and sacrifice of civil liber- 
ties in order to undertake some 
types of genetic engineering will 
inevitably be accepted. 

Fundamental principles of the 
dignity and Identity of human 
beings are enshrined in interna- 
tional legal instruments such as 
the European Convention on 
Human Rights and the Conven- 
tion on Human Rights and Bio- 
medicine and cannot coexist with 
the types of development fore- 
seen in this article. The Conven- 
tion on Human Rights and Bio- 
medicine prohibits any form of 
discrimination against a person 


From Mr Alan Duncan. 

Sir. Your article “Cold hearts, 
warm milk In Moscow” (Decem- 
ber 17), taken with similar 
reports elsewhere, gives the 
impression that -35C is an 
extraordinarily low temperature 
in which people cannot survive 
or conduct normal daily lives. 

Has anyone heard of Canada 
and the northern states of the 
US? I lived in Edmonton, Alberta, 
from 1981 to 1983. The winter of 
1981 was particularly cold, with 
temperatures regularly below 
•40C- Temperatures from mid- 
November to the end of March 
did not rise above 0C. Winds os 


on grounds of genetic heritage. 
The convention requires that 
genetic tests only be carried out 
for health purposes or for scien- 
tific research linked to health 
purposes, which has been 
approved by an independent mul- 
tidisciplinary ethics committee, 
subject to appropriate genetic 
counselling. It also prohibits any 
Intervention on the human 
genome which is not for preven- 
tive, diagnostic or therapeutic 
purposes and only if its aim is 
not to introduce any modification 
in the genome of any decendants. 
Abandonment of such safeguards 
could quickly lead to eugenic 
abuses which would threaten 
human rights and freedom. 

Further, while cloning cells 
and tissues and research on such 
cloning may be ethically accept- 
able, accepting the cloning of 
human individuals would 


low as 10 mph created an effec- 
tive temperature of -60C. 

The second winter was like a 
heat wave. Temperatures were 
only as low as -35C, People in 
Canada and the US are used to 
these extremes and plan accord- 
ingly; for example, car engines 
have built-in heaters, which are 
plugged into specially adapted 
fences, office car paries, garages 
etc. Life continues uninterrupted 
only by snowfalls, which are 
quickly and efficiently cleared, 
then dumped outside of the city. 

Russia has had a long reputa- 
tion for extremes of cold weather 
so why does the cu r r en t situation 


threaten the dignity of human 
beings through instr ume n tal isa . * 
lion. Human identity could also 
be endangered by the predetermi- 
nation of a person’s genetic 
make-up by a third party. 

For these reasons, an addi- 
tional protocol to the Convention 
on Human Rights and Biomedi- 
cine on the Prohibition of Clon- 
ing Human Beings was developed 
at the Council of Europe and will 
be opened for signature in Paris 
on January 12 1998. Human dig- 
nity and fundamental human 
rights are not relative. 

Stefan Winter, 
vice-chairman, 

European Steering Committee on 
Bioethics at the Council of 
Europe. Strasbourg, 
c/o Federal Ministry of Health. 
Am Propsthof 78a, 

53121 Bonn, Germany 


take it or the various media com- 
mentators by surprise. Like the 
cities during the Soviet era that 
did not officially exist, were the 
Soviets feeding us with false 
Information about their climate? 
Were they really living in some 
sub-tropical climate all these 
years? Now that communism has 
fallen, is the truth out at last? 

Perhaps Napoleon and Hitler 
failed because, incredibly, the 
Soviets got their towel on the 
sun-bed first' 

Alan Duncan, 

67 Newburgh Drive, 

Aberdeen AB22 8SR, UK 


Beyond the 
nanny state 

From Mr Douglas Finney. 

Sir. The complacency of Jack 
Cunningham, the agriculture 
minister, as demonstrated in his 
letter (December 18). is breath- 
taking in the light of universal 
criticism of the “ off- th e-bone” 
diktat from all quarters, not least 
from yourself and your readers. 

There is no need to rehash the 
arguments. It Is important to 
note, however, that the state in 
recent years has moved from 
being a “nanny” (three small 
potatoes) to authoritarian (no pis- 
tol shooting) and at present to 
what can only be described as 

proto- fascist. 

What right has Mr Cunning- 
ham to decide on my behalf that I 
am unable to comprehend statis- 
tically infinitesimal to meaning- 
less risks. There is no public 
health issue since there is no 
problem of contagion. Why does 
he do it? The only explanation 
appears to be his desire to wield 
power over his fellow citizens. 

Douglas Finney, 

34 Bolingbroke Grove, 

London SWli 6EJ, UK 


Not so Smart 

From Mr Barney Trench. 

Sir. The Smart car is an urban 
runabout (“Daimler-Benz delays 
second new car over safety 
fears”, December lfl). The 
chances of meeting an elk in a 
city centre are remote, even in 
Sweden. 

Barney Trench, 

83 rue Marie-Thfrtese, 
1210-Brnssels, Belgium 


More like a heatwave at this temperature 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


I t has been an extraor- 
dinary two weeks for 
Sooth Korea. First it 
has embarked on an 
economic revolution; now, 
on a political one. . 

The tough terms attached 
to the International Mone- 
tary Fund's $57bn rescue are 
likely to transform the coun- 
try by leading to the dis- 
mantling of Korea's dirigiste 
economy. 

The election of Kim Dae- 
jungas president is both a 
political counterpart to this 
economic change and a reac- 
tion to it. It is a counterpart 
because, for the first time in 
the country’s 50-year his- 
tory, there will be a peaceful 
transfer of power to the cen- 
tre-left opposition. His vic- 
tory threatens the political 
elite that has run the coun- 
try for decades. 

And it is a reaction 
because Mr Kim owes his 
victory to public anger over 
Korea's economic crisis and 
the IMF package that is a 
response to ft. During the 
campaign, Mr Khn criticised 
the conditions that the Fund 
attached to the bail out 
The president-elect’s core 
constituency includes trade 
unionists, small businesses 
people and tanners - the 
groups who are most vulner- 
able to the market-opening 
measures demanded by the 
IMF. 

But Mr Kim was at pants 
yesterday to reassure 
domestic and foreign inves- 
tors that he was committed 
to implementing the Fund’s 
programme as he warned 
his countrymen that 
“reform without pain is 
impossible”. 

Mr Kim’s reputation as a 


Man in the News • Kim Dae-jung 

Fourth time lucky 

John Burton on the winner of the South Korean election 


champion of the poor and 
bis noted rhetorical skills 
may yet win the public over 
to the controversial IMF 
conditions. Economic 
reform, be says, will help 
promote democracy in Korea 
as power is taken away from 
the conglomerates, or chae- 
bol, and their bureaucratic 
aTbas who have dominated 
the nation at the expense of 
small business. 

Known by his supporters 
as “Korea’s Mandela”, Mr 
Kim built his career on 
standing up courageously to 
the sometimes brutal mili- 
tary governments that ruled 
the country between 1961 
and 1979. 

He earned the military’s 
enmity by challenging Park 
Chung-hee, Korea's first 
army strongman, in a presi- 
dential election in 1971. He 
nearly won even though the 
polls were rigged. For his 
pains, Mr Kim spent much 
of the 1970s under house 
arrest or in prison, after 
being kidnapped from Tokyo 
in 1973 by South Korea’s 
feared intelligence agency. 
He narrowly escaped execu- 
tion. 

He was arrested again in 
May 1960 after the army 
crushed a pro-democracy 
protest and killed at least 
200 people in the city of 
Kwangju, Mr Kim's political 
stronghold. Accused of hav- 


ing Instigated agitation, he 
was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death. 

With his tweed suits 
Catholic faith. Mr Kim 
seemed an unlikely subver- 
sive. Following widespread 
international protests, he 
was released in 1982 and 
sought political exile in the 
US. In 1985, be returned and 
was placed under house 
arrest again for one year. 

The downfall of the mili- 
tary dictatorship in 1987 
allowed him to stand -as a 
presidential candidate in an 
election tbat year, but he 
lost as he did again in 
This week, a split in votes 
between two centre-right 
candidates gave a narrow 
victory in his fourth bid for 
the presidency. 

Many Koreans feel alien- 
ated by Mr Kim. He has 
been a strong advocate of 
trade union rights and a 
harsh critic of big business. 
These views are considered 
radical in a nation where 
anti-co mmuni sm remains 
the guiding Ideology 
because of South Korea's 
confrontation with its Sta- 
linist neighbour to the 
north. It is common to hear 
Mr Kim described as a “com- 
munist” around the dining 
tables of Kangnam, the dis- 
trict of Seoul that is home to 
many of the country’s lead- 
ing businessmen. 


Mr Kira ’s “red” image has 
limited his appeal outside 
his home base of nhnita, the 
underdeveloped region of 
the south-west where he 
usually receives more than 
90 per cent of the vote. 

Korea is a country in 
which regional divisions run 
deep. Local loyalties can be 
traced back 1,500 years to 
when the nation was divided 
into three separate king- 
doms. Today, industrial 
modernisation has largely 
bypassed Cholla, because 
former presidents have 
tended to favour their home 
regions when state-sup- 
ported projects have been 
doled out. Prejudice against 
people from Cholla (who, in 
tbe stereotypes of other 
regions, are regarded as 
untrustworthy) means big 
conglomerates bave often 
refused to hire people from 
that region for top positions. 

This has created a great 
amount of ban. a Korean 
word that describes 
deep-seated resentment, in 
Cholla and explains the 
loyal support for sansacng 
(teacher) Kim as the leading 
champion for the region's 
interests. 

Cholla "s ban could be the 
catalyst for a sweeping 
reshuffle of tbe government 
bureaucracy that bas held 
back economic reforms - 
because so many members 


of the elite (in government 
and business alike) come 
from outside the region. The 
shake-up of agencies such as 
the finance minis try would 
also help break the cosy ties 
between the government 
and chaeboL 

Apart from shaking up tbe 
country's established elites, 
what else can be expected 
from Mr Kim and his team? 
It is hard to be sure because 
his team is a surprisingly 
disparate one. 

Mr Kim has close ties with 
the trade unions. These are 
often assumed to be an 
obstacle to implementing 
the IMF programme. In 
many ways that is true. But 
in one respect the links 
could help economic 
reforms. Mr Kim might be 
able to persuade workers to 
support tbe programme in 
return for greater recogni- 
tion of union rights and 
Improvements in social wel- 
fare for the unemployed. 

On the other hand. Mr 
Kim will be under union 
pressure to resist job cuts 
resulting from the restruct- 
uring of the bloated con- 
glomerates. While pledging 
support for the IMF yester- 
day. he said he would want 
to ‘'minimise" conditions 
that could lead to greater 
unemployment. 

In addition to his trade 
union links. Mr Kim has 


formed an electoral allian ce 
with a small conservative 
party that represents a 
strand of opinion at odds 
with the unions. This is the 
United Liberal Democrats, 
which represents the archi- 
tects of Korea’s state-led 
industrialisation in the 1960s 
and 1970s. ULD figures SUCh 
as Park Tae-yoon. the 
founder of state-run Pohaag 
Iron & Steel, the world's sec- 
ond largest steelmaker, are 
likely to bold high posts in 
Mr Kim's administration. 

Mr Kim's own team of eco- 
nomic advisers is regarded 
as unimpressive, although 
erne rising star is You Jong- 
keun, the governor of North 
Cholla province, who is a 
bitter critic of state eco- 
nomic control. Mr You bas 
encouraged the growth of 
small businesses in his prov- 
ince and has sought to 
attract foreign investment, 
including the proposed pur- 
chase of a bankrupt ski 
resort by Michael Jackson, 
the US pop singer. 

It will be up to Mr Kim tD 
balance the interests of the 
unions and his ULD part- 
ners against reformers such 
as Mr Youm while also com- 
bating the opposition to 
change that is likely to come 
from threatened elites. The 
infighting "could delay the 
formation of a coherent eco- 
nomic policy for months”, 
says George Go tin dry, an 
analyst for ABN Amro 
Hoare Govett in SeouL 

But Korea cannot afford to 
wait as it seeks to regain the 
confidence of foreign inves- 
tors. Mr Kim has an oppor- 
tunity that rarely comes to 
change the course of a 
nation. 



Despite his impressive 
record as a fighter for 
democracy, his reputation 
w01 finally rest on whether 


he succeeds iu reforming 
Korea ami making it a com- 
petitive economic power 
once again. 


Roger Matthews looks at the legacy the South African president has left his successor as leader of the ANC 


Dawn of a post-Mandela era 



South Africa’s past and present (left to right) P.W. Botha, Thabo Mbeki and Nelson Mandela 

ship,” says an ANC politi- 


T his has been a 
rough week for 
some South Afri- 
cans. In no particu- 
lar order of suffering they 
include most whites, count- 
er-revolutionaries. newspa- 
per proprietors, people who 
joined the African National 
Congress to get ahead, elit- 
ists. bosses of big companies, 
anyone favouring the death 
penalty, profiteers, and most 
opposition parties. 

One thread links this odd 
group. They all stand 
accused, by no less a person 
than Nelson Mandela, of 
blocking or sabotaging the 
transformation of South 
Africa. For nearly five hours 
on Tuesday the 79-year-old 
president stood perspiring 
on the podium at a confer- 
ence ball in the north- 
western town of Maflkeng 
reading out this litany of 
accusations. 

The contrast with an hour- 
long televised interview two 
days before - when Mr 
Mandela, in his more famil- 
iar mode stressing forgive- 
ness and reconciliation, had 
spoken of the ANC's achieve- 
ments as a “near-miracle” - 
could scarcely have been 
more complete. 

Mr Mandela's two appear- 
ances said much about the 
apprehensions and divisions 
of South Africa as it moves 


into another period of transi- 
tion - from the Mandela- 
dominated. post-apartheid 
era to a post-Mandela time 
in which the country will no 
longer have the glue of his 
personality to hold it 
together. 

The old South Africa was 
on curmudgeonly display 
yesterday as P.W. Botha, the 
last but one apartheid-era 
president, refused again to 
testify before the truth and 
reconciliation commission, 
causing its chai r man. Arch- 
bishop Desmond Tutu, to lay 
charges against him. 

The future South Africa 
had taken a formal bow two 
days before when Thabo 
Mbeki assumed the leader- 
ship of the ANC from Mr 
Mandela. Barring accidents, 
Mr Mbeki will become presi- 
dent in 1999. He is well 
aware that he can never 
reassure the white popula- 
tion as Mr Mandela has 
done. 

The constituency that will 
ensure his election, or 
threaten his premiership, is 
essentially black. And it is a 


power prove slow to ripen. 

Trevor Manuel, the 
finance minister, has thi s 
week paid for the unpopular- 
ity of fiscal discipline, failing 
to secure nomination to the 
national executive commit- 
tee. Mr Mbeki's first task as 
ANC leader is to bait that 


His smooth assumption of 
power should ensure exter- 
nal confidence in South 
Africa's stability. But what 
he most needed from Mr 
Mandela was a public bless- 
ing for a change in leader- 
ship style. "What happened 
this week was Mr Mandela 
showing a willingness to sac- 
rifice a part of bis god-like 
standing among the whites, 
to strengthen Mbeki's leader- 


dan. "Anyway I think Mand- 
ela quite enjoyed letting off 
a, bit of steam, and if Mbeki 
at any time feels the need to 
get tough, Mandela’s speech 
provides both legitimacy and 
continuity.” 

Many of those groups iden- 
tified in Mr Mandela’s 
speech have already been 
attacked by Mr Mbeki. A 
constant theme of the new 


ANC leader has been tbe 
perceived determination by 
the white-owned media to 
distort the truth about 
events in South Africa. He 
hfls also attacked the behav- 
iour of captains of industry 
“who treat national partner- 
ship as though it were 
entirely a vehicle for their 
own promotion, without 
regard to reconciliation". 

The “warm, sensitive 


man" described by Mr Mand- 
ela may also turn out to be 
something of a shock for 
parts of the ANC. Not only 
does Mr Mbeki have a repu- 
tation for surrounding him- 
self with people who echo 
his views, but he is also 
expected to prove less toler- 
ant of dissent lower down in 
the parly. Much though he 
would like to dispense with 
Winnie Madikizela-Mandela. 
the president’s former wife, 
her two standing ovations at 
the ANC conference this 
week should ensure her 
immunity. 

More at risk are those who 
in Mr Mandela’s speech were 
described as using their 
.membership "as a means to 
advance personal ambitions 
to attain positions of power 
and access to resources for 
their own individual gratifi- 
cation". They, presumably, 
know who they are. 

Those cm Mr Mandela's list 
who were more precisely 
identified were predictably 
upset. Tony Leon, leader of 
the mainly-white Democratic 
party, said it was the low 
water mark of the Mandela 
presidency. The National 
p a rty , which Mr Botha used 


to lead, thought it paranoid 
and unstates man-like. 

Parts of the press were 
especially damning. “A 
speech that ill becomes a 
man of Mandela's stature 
and acumen,” said the Citi- 
zen newspaper. The Mail and 
Guardian was pained “to 
witness such a revered fig- 
ure as Mandela talking such 
bollocks”. Threats and 
“white-baiting" would not 
encourage white people to 
stay and rebuild South 
Africa, said Business Day. 

But why should they 
leave? Mr Mandela's harsh 
words were probably little 
more than a cloud flicking 
across the face of the sun for 
many of his intended tar- 
gets, already crowding the 
beaches of Cape Town and 
Durban, well into their mid- 
summer Christmas break. 

By the end of the week Mr 
Mbeki had also become 
mildly reassuring. Mr Mand- 
ela’s speech was a report to 
conference, he explained. It 
was not intended to result in 
a programme of action.” 

But equally it would be 
silly for whites to ignore this 
week. What they were being 
told was that the transition 
that started in 1994 was 
entering another phase. 
They are not yet under 
siege. But Maflkeng offered 
little relief 


erosion of confidence in the 
constituency that is becom- government and deliver 
ing more restless as the eco- another solid election vic- 
nomic fruits of political tory in 16 months. 


A lack of prudence 

Christopher Brown-Humes on why a venerable British 
ins titution has come under savage attack from regulators 


C ompanies do not 
come any more 
venerable than the 
Prudential, the 
UK’s biggest life assurer and 
one of the country’s best- 
known financial institutions. 
Its 1998 calendar, celebrating 
150 years of the company, 
proudly boasts from the 
past; "Prudential Insurances 
dispel anxiety", and “Pru- 
dential Policies fra: safety". 

Bat these images were 
unrecognisable this week 
when the company was sub- 
jected to an unprecedented 
attack by regulators for 
what they called deep-rooted 
failings of the Prudential's 
management, corporate cul- 
ture and salesforce. This 
week's attack came on top of 
earlier rebukes for its han- 
dling of pensions misselling, 
when it - like many UK 
insurers - sold inappropriate 
policies to clients. 

“The Pru has had one hell 
of a shock,” says John 
Elboume, managing director 
of Prudential Assurance. 
“This is the worst experience 
it has had in its history." 

The criticisms are serious 
because Prudential has seen 
itself as the standard-bearer 
and standard-setter for the 
life and pensions industry. 
Yet this week the Financial 
Services Authority, the 
industry watchdog, said the 
organisation had "displayed 
a deep-seated and long-stand- 
ing failure in management". 
It had “a cultural disposition 
against compliance’’. It bad 
"an organisational structure 
which allowed the cost of its 
own compliance arrange- 
ments to take precedence 


over the interests of its 
investors". And It had made 
unsuitable sales. No one in 
the industry could recall a 
fiercer assault. 

Worse, the company bad 
already been castigated by 
regulators this autumn for 
proceeding too slowly with 
its pensions miss el ling 
review, including two missed 
deadlines. It has 70,000 cases 
to resolve and has set aside a 
staggering £450m ((743m) for 
compensation. 

Was there a thread jinking 
these failings ? Mr Elboume, 
a relative newcomer to the 
company, says; "The com- 
mon strand is the compla- 
cency and arrogance that we 
didn’t have a problem." 

Critics say such attitudes 
soured dealings with regula- 
tors and filtered through the 
organisation's culture. “The 
Prudential’s attitude has 
been: ‘We are the largest 
insurance company and we 
can do what we bloody well 
like,*” says Garry Heath, 
head of the Independent 
Financial Advisers Associa- 
tion. 

Not surprisingly, the Pru- 
dential’s reputation has been 
damaged by the recent bad 
publicity. "Being seen to be 
fair and playing straight is 
an important part of a com- 
pany’s armoury," says a 
senior executive of one UK 
life insurer. 

Damage to the Pro’s repu- 
tation may be precisely what 
the regulators were seeking 
since they have no powers to 
fine. 

Tbe City, however, has 
reacted calmly to tbe compa- 
ny’s misfortunes, partly 


because a reprimand had 
been expected and partly 
because it believes the com- 
pany, is working to correct 
its failings. Management 
changes have been made and 
systems and compliance 
upgraded. AH its 5,000 sales 
personnel have been 
retested, and Sir Peter Davis, 
tbe company’s avuncular 
chief executive, has taken 
direct charge of Prudential 
Assurance. 

Besides, sales by Pruden- 
tial Assurance account for 
only half the group’s total 
UK sales - the rest are 
through independent finan- 
cial advisers - and only a 
quarter of global sales. The 
group's big operations in tbe 
US and Asia are unlikely to 
be hit by its difficulties in 
the UK- 

One rival believes Pruden- 
tial has been too distracted 
by its broader strategic 
ambitions, leading to insuffi- 
cient attention to the "nit- 
ty-gritty". 


T here is a veiled criti- 
cism here of Sir 
Peter for not mov- 
ing quickly enough 
to sort problems out during 
his two and a half years as 
chief executive. The com- 
pany rejects this view, say- 
ing it reacted as quickly as 
difficulties surfaced. 

Sir Peter believes the com- 
pany’s biggest mistake was 
that “it didn't give the com- 
pliance function sufficient 
standing in the direct sales 
force". He also believes it 
should have addressed con- 
cerns raised in a 1996 inspec- 


tion more vigorously. “With 
hindsight, if we had reacted 
better to the first visit we 
could have preempted trou- 
ble on the second,” he says. 

Other life assurers have 
fallen foul of the regulator’s 
rules, mainly because of fail- 
ings within their sales 
teams. With the Prudential 
the criticisms are more wide- 
ranging because they 
embrace everything from 
record-keeping to corporate 
culture. 

Executives at rivals are 
not gloating. They believe 
the episode damages their 
industry when it Is already 
tarnished by the pensions 
misselling scandal and accu- 
sations that it delivers 
expensive and inflexible 
products. “The episode calls 
into question the industry’s 
determination to clean up its 
act,” says one. 

The lasting damage from 
the affair could be that it 
hurts the industry just when 
it was hoping to profit from 
opportunities created by new 
savings schemes and moves 
to bolster private sector pen- 
sion provision. 

At the Pru, rebuilding 
morale will not be easy. 
Hundreds of its sales staff 
have left recently and man- 
agement has been distracted. 
“People are pretty devas- 
tated.” admits Mr Elboume. 

But there has been one 
piece of good news for the 
Pruden tial- It has finally hit 
one of its pensions missell- 
ing deadlines. If it gets a few 
more such fillips, the 150th 
anniversary celebrations 
might go with a modicum of 
swing after aH 


A sk any leading res- 
taurateur in Lon- 
don. Paris, New 
York or San Fran- 
cisco when it is easiest to 
get a table at their fashion- 
able restaurants and the 
answer will be the same. 
“Call at 8.30pm, 10 minutes 
before you want to arrive." 

Given that most restau- 
rants have never been 
busier, this seems like odd 
advice. Odder still when you 
think that the smallest and 
most sought-after establish- 
ments, such as the 14-table 
Michelln-starred Aubergine 
I in London’s SW10 district, 
are fully booked four 
months in advance. 

The answer to the riddle 
is that restaurants are suf- 
fering from an unprece- 
dented epidemic of no- 
shows. Wonld-be diners 
book - and often even call 
to reconfirm - but then sim- 
ply do not turn up. By 
8.30pm restaurateurs will 

know whether, yet again, 
they have been left with egg 
on their face and no one at 
their tables. 

The no-show practice is 
not jnst damaging restau- 
rants’ takings and profits 
but also their repntation, 
says Jeremy King, propri- 
etor of London’s Ivy and Le 
Caprice. “What 1 fear is that 
customers leave having seen 
tables unoccupied and 
believe our business is not 
as good as it actually is." 

On one recent night The 
River Cafe in London had 22 
no-shows while Bibendum 
said it had 18 non -arrivals. 
At Rubicon, San Francisco, 
60 customers failed to 
appear one Saturday night 
while at Kensington Place, 
west London, 50 did not 
show up. At Mezzo, which 
receives up to 2^00 calls a 
day, no-shows run at L500 a 
month, a loss of £45,000. 

Even three-star MJchelin 
restaurants are not exempt. 


Full books, 
empty tables 

No-shows are destroying the 
restaurant-client relationship, 
writes Nicholas Lander 


One evening 18 customers 
did not turn up at La Tante 
Claire in central London, 
representing a revenue loss 
of at least £2,000. Danny 
Meyer, owner of Manhat- 
tan’s prestigious Union 
Square Caffe, calculates that 
over a year there are 10,000' 
no-shows, most of whom 
have had the gall to recon- 
firm on the day. 

Restaurateurs are not 
amused. As a result, book- 
ing a table is no longer the 
simple process it once was. 
Restaurants now routinely 
ask would-be clients for 
home and office phone and 
fax numbers as well as 
credit card details. The 
trend has gone so for that 
many restaurateurs are con- 
cerned tbe bost/guest rela- 
tionship may be irrevocably 
upset 

Twe n ty years ago a cus- 
tomer’s name and the size of 
the party was quite enough. 
But during the 1980s, when 
restaurant-going became 
popnlar - as did the no- 
show phenomenon — recep- 
tionists began to ask for a 
telephone nnmber. This 
allowed them to call for 
reconfirmation on the day 
and to query no-shows after- 
wards. 

Since then the problem 
has snowballed. The most 
widely heard excuse for a 
non-appearance is still “my 
secretory forgot to caned". 
David Loewi, operations 



I OF COURSE WETJ- 

SHOW UP, -RESERVE 

P TABLE FOR 33-.- 

director of Conran Restau- 
rants, sceptically comments 
that “we frequently hear of 
a death in the family". The 
most forgivable exense, 
according to Larry Stone of 
Rubicon, came from a cou- 
ple on their wedding day 
who got carried away when 
they went to their hotel 
room to change for dinner. 

London restaurateurs are 
increasingly wary of reser- 
vations made through hotel 
doormen, while their Pari- 
sian counterparts view 
bookings from American 
tourists with .some scepti- 
cism. Some parties meet up 
for an early evening drink 


having made several differ- 
ent reservations and only 
decide at the last minute 
which one to honour. 

Many restaurants now ask 
for a deposit when a table is 
booked and charge a cancel- 
lation fee. At Mezzo, parties 
over six will be charged £10 
per person if they do not 
arrive or cancel before noon 
on the day. At the Union 
Square Caffe a similar policy 
has reduced no-shows from 
up to a quarter of bookings 
to almost zero. 

Some restaurateurs are 
playing it tongher still. 
Many insist that a telephone 
booking is an oral contract 
between a diner (who must 
arrive at the specified time) 
and the restaurateur (who 
must have the table ready 
and offer food of the stated 
quality). A breach of this 
contract, they say, leaves 
the diner liable for damages. 

Le Talbooth restaurant in 
Essex was awarded £330 in a 
small claims court alter suc- 
cessfully suing a party of 10 
for not showing up on a Sat- 
urday night. Barnett Alex- 
ander Chant the solicitors, 
even runs a legal helpline 
for the 1,000 members of the 
Restaurant Association of 
Great Britain. 

Most restaurateurs would 
like to stop short of such 
action. Ruth Rogers, the 
chef and proprietor of the 
River Caffe, hopes that, with 
better communication and 
greater mutual respect 
between the restaurant and 
the customer, the no-show 
epidemic will pass. 

“We already have to warn 
customers about smoking 
and non-smoking areas. And 
there is tbe growing prob- 
lem of the ubiquitous, volu- 
ble mobile phone," she says. 
“By asking for credit card 
details as well, we may run 
tbe risk of destroying the 
spontaneity of a restaurant 
visit” 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Palladium 
falls out 
of favour 


BASE METALS 


LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices tram AmMgematad Metal TTadtos) 

■ Ai-UMPOII, QgJ PUWTY g per tonne} 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Susanna Voyte 

Hie price of palladium fell to 
a five-month low yesterday 
after a bout of selling. 

At the afternoon “fix” In 
London the precious metal 
was at $181 a troy ounce, -the 
lowest price since July 18 . It 
had been fixed at $187 in the 
morning and at $190 on 
Thursday afternoon. The 
price rose slightly In 
late afternoon trading, with 
the metal last quoted at 
$18-L50. 

Dealers said the fall was 
exaggerated by thin trade 
and a lack of buyers. “There 
was some quite aggressive 
selling on file fix. 1 would 
guess it is the Russians ful- 
filling export quotas before 
the year-end.” said one. 
“Nobody really wants to buy 
it now." 

Palladium is essential for 
some components of portable 
electronic equipment such as 
mobile phones and laptop 
computers, as well as for cat- 
alytic converters that 
remove pollutants from car 
exhausts. 

Earlier this year the price 
of palladium rose to an 18- 
year high of $245 after Rus- 
sia, which produces 70 per 
cent of the world's supply, 
stopped exporting the metal 
for six months. 

Gold fell after its rise In 
price on Thursday. It was 
fixed at $288.90 a troy ounce, 
against $289.25 in the morn- 
ing and $290 on Thursday 
afternoon. However, within 
20 minutes of the 3pm fix the 
metal had dropped further to 
$287.25. Dealers put the falls 
down to year-end related 

s elling 
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Oil futures had a bumpy 
ride. First, they rose on news 
of an extended force mojeure 
on Royal Dutch Shell’s 
exports of Forcados crude oil 
from Nigeria. The company 
said the measures would be 
in place from December 21 to 
January 11 , instead of for 
just two days as had earlier 
been thought- 

On London’s International 
Petroleum Exchange Brent 
Blend for February delivery 
- the international bench- 
mark - rose 20 cents from 
Thursday's dose to $18.00 a 
barrel in afternoon trading. 

However, in late trading 
the IPE price fell by around 
40 cents in little over an 
hour after fund selling on 
the New York Mercantile 
Exchange. Around 4.00pm 
was down 22 cents from 
Thursday at $17.58. On 
Nymex, the contract was 
18.50, down 24 cents. 
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Coon Futures Dec 

£1067 

-43 

£860 

£1136 

£847 

Coffee Futures Jan 

£1660 

-125 

$1290 

£2470 

$1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

£297.60 

+6.80 

£26*10 

$31150 

$263.00 

Barley Futures Jan 

£74.60 

-0.80 

£04.00 

£9650 

£7425 

Wheat Fumes Jan 

£8150 

-025 

£96.75 

£10220 

£7550 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

7355c 

-1.05 

7855c 

8225c 

7328C 

Wool (64a Super] 

392p 

• 

402p 

448p 

387p 

Ofl (Brent Blend) 

517.62* 

-0.015 

£24.01 

$2425 

*1655 


GoMOVoy 

Ctoaa 

Opanbig 



£ aqulv SFr aqulv 


17*547 414406 
173422 41442S 


Mra 18245 -075 16440 16275 
Jan 16225 -145 16445 16250 2E8 11,240 

Ml US 82472 

■ NATURAL QAS PE flJOO lant pa«a par tagnj 

Jm 1*840 -0410 18440 1*ffi0 50 4.125 

Tab 1*790 -0480 1*790 1*650 75 *580 

TatM 275 1*120 

■ NATURAL GAS NUB [1*1)00 anBb; StafflflbJ 



Opan 

Dac 

1273 

+1 

_ 

- 

- 

178 


JM 

1165 

-5 

1170 

1160 

28 

703 

Vol 

fat 

Fsb 

117S 

-5 

- 

- 

- 

181 

4288 

2*722 

AW ' 

1282 

-18 

1270 

1260 

15 

429 

2.155 

1*405 

JM 

1170 

— 

" — 

- 

- 

120 

930 

11581 

Tatal 





41 

1,808 

382 

4230 


Ctoaa 1 

tor 





77 

3245 

Bfl 

1288 

mi 






PULP AND PAPER 

M PULPEX OMLX (US* 24 atr dry tons) 


Mar 

6730 

-045 

67 40 

66.70 6398 43271 

«*y 

68.68 

-a 40 

6*70 

6*10 1.434 1*042 

JM 

8161 

-051 

res* 

69.40 

970 14568 

Oct 

7180 

-are 

7150 

71.30 

173 1570 

Dac 

7253 

-027 

7250 

72JJ5 

899 12574 

Mra 

7325 

. 

7325 

7325 

21 377 

Tstol 





MBS 88538 

H ORANGE JtBCE NYCE OSJXDbs; centsribN 

Jaa 

8*70 

-ore 

8*00 

8550 1507 14.420 

Mar 

90 25 

_ 

9150 

8*10 1.925 20093 

•my 

9170 

+0.15 

9425 


323 4546 

JM 

0*00 

+0.10 

9755 

96.40 

588 3502 

S«P 

10050 

+0.10 

oonn 

9850 

18 1550 

tow 

102.75 

+020 10200 10250 

205 1581 


1.318 
1.024 
611 
96 

2117 

Ml 

LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strbaa prica S toon* -CM 

S*^L m » m « 

is 61 35 58 

{Graae^OUtfE Jan Apr Jan Apr 

1-nn 77 127 ,0 37 

1750 nn 7? 53 80 

■ cOfTS UFFE Jar Mr “or 

17no 3 66 45 126 

1700 . . 52 32 162 

. 41 142 201 

■ COCOA LUTE Mar May Mar May 

1MO 65 96 21 30 

5SZZZ a si » * 

1100 41 67 47 54 

^ BRENT CRUDE ^ ^ M ^ 

i7oo - * £ : 

1750 ■ ' 39 

1800 24 49 - - 

LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OIL FOB iper barrel) +<*- 

Dubai S15.B5-6.00 >0200 

Brant Bfcvid (dated) £17.19-747 -0020 

Brent Blend (Fab) S1740-7.64 -0.120 

WTL $18406.52 -0.130 

■ OR. PBOOUCTS HVH: prompt flflMy OF (lOWW 


FYerMtfn QaaoBne 

£181-183 


Gas OK 

£161-163 

-1.5 

Heavy FuM 08 

£77-79 


Naphtha 

£168-169 

-2 

Jot fuel 

£183-185 

-1 

Diesel 

£183-170 

_2 

■ NATURAL GAS (Ptotoerthaon) 


Bacton (Jan) 

16.80-16. BO 

-050 


TaW 


*219 474*4 



Udrat Daft 



DPMI 


prica cteoga 

MB* 

Lsw 

M tot 

Jaa 

2480 +0538 

2490 

2422 4*452 3*762 

Frit 

2590 +4034 

2440 

2570 11599 3*853 

Mra 

2525+0027 

2555 

2310 

4.459 2*031 

Apr 

2245+0012 

2280 

2580 

2,193 12,751 

■far 

2210+8502 

2230 

2210 

1224 *424 

JH 

2210+8505 

2220 

2205 

787 8598 

TMM 




7058121*129 


MRi law M U 

Mr 47*75 -149 47*00 47*75 90 37E 
Jan 49675 - 49940 48875 50 247 

TatM 


FUTURES DATA 

AB Mums data sippJod by CMS. 


M UNLEADED OASOUNE 
«HB( (42000 USyft; CM5 pfcj 


Par un iMmm uaunuu atwad. p PancaMg. e Cats ft * 4wv 


Go ld Cobra 
Kruganand 
Mapio Leaf 
New So ra raig n 


prtray az. 

US as oqulv. 


38455 

60850 


•38645 

01050 


386.15 

60655 

Jaa 

364.15 

59925 

U 

S price 

£ aqulv. 

mm 

Aw 

287.5-905 

172-174 

May 

■ 

* 

Jro 

8W9 

40-41 

TatM 


price Omgb H«b law WM 


Opaa 
- M 


5*30 -07* 80ZD 5*30 2436 12308 
5*40 -048 9*78 5945 1418 10496 


4*83610*02 


from ManProdoctan 
Hlglwr pri ca a lor nutmaga ora expect e d. 
In dones ia has reported a drop bi nutmeg 
productio n barwwa of a combtrwUon of 
Ora general poor coodMon of the bees hi 
oast HrlonwBln and the aerara drought in 
bra pear law months. No Imprown ont h 
p nxfa ctlon la axpectad In the corrbig eight 
month*. Grenade w a pn cla an ’overage crap, 
however R wtl not ba auflldanr to bridge 
the Mrart-productlan bam Indonea la . 


VOLUME DATA 

Open aUorest and Volume data shown for 
contracts traded an COMEX. NYMEX, CST, 
NYCE. CME. CSCE end !PE Grade Ol are 
cm day in anwras. Volume & Opwi Merest 
totals are fer aR traded months. 


INDICES 

M Reuters (Base: 1 S/a/31 = 100) 

Dac 19 Dac 18 mo n th ego yew ago 
.17804 17564.: . .1808.1. ’ 1784.7 

■ CRB Futuna (Base; 1967 = 10Q 

Dac 18 Dec 17 month ago year ago 
23*20 23441 - - 

81 QSCI Spot (Base; 1970 = 100) 

Doc 18 Doc 17 month ago year ago 
182.12 181.74 198.64 22*41 


Pctrohixn Argus. Tbt London (017 IJ 359 S732 
M OTHER 

GoW (per troy oz)? 

Saver (per Ooy az& 

Platinum (par tray az.) $355.00 
PaftacfcsTi (per troy ol) £181.00 
Copper 

Load (US prod) 

Tin (Kuala Lumpir) 

Tin (New York) 

Cattle (6va weight) 

Sheep (live wreighO 
Pigs (Bva wea gtiyr 
Lon. day auger (rav^ 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

Bariey (Eng- feed) 

Maize (US No3 YeUow) £109.00 
Wheat (US Dark North) 

Rubber (Declf 
Rubber (Jan)V 
Rubber (KLRSSNol) 

Coconut 08 (PhD)§ 

Palm Ofl (Matey )§ 

Copra (PNDS 
Soyabeans (US) 

Cotton Outtook-A' index 
Wooftops (64s Super) 

S pa- ton* irtsra attrawm SBOnl p panEatg. c certslta. 
r itnggVlA m Mabymn oaesta. y JaVFeb. w Jan. 
flandm Piwea 9 OT Mtantem. 4 Bdasn nraw 
etara. " Cheng* cn wrak. Iftnod on 4,7116 head o I pigi 


S28B45 

-020 

804.00c 

+3.00 

$35550 


£181.00 

-950 

855c 


45.00c 


2050r 


257.5 

■1.0 

91.08p 

-1.05- 

86.14p 

-5.09- 

70.72p 

+52r 

£297.60 

+2.40 

S301.80 

+0.40 

Unq 


£109.00 


Unq 


54.50p 


54.50p 


270. Ct: 

♦1.0 

580 5y 

+55 

55*0 

+25.0 

$3875y 

-25 

188.0 


73.55c 

+0.10 

382p 



WORLD BOND PRICES 


Treasuries surge as stock tumble 


Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MgF) 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John Labate tn New York 
and Penelope Clayton 
in London 

US TREASURIES surged in 
morning trading os the stock 
market plunged more than 
260 points, mainly on Aslan 
worries and talk of a 1998 
bear market, before rebound- 
ing somewhat by midday. 

The 30-year Treasury bond 
bad gained M at 103ft by 

BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


early afternoon, sending the 
yield lower at &888 per cent 

The 10-year note was ft 
higher at 103 ft. yielding 5X594 
per cent while the two-year 
note rose ft at 100, yielding 
5.(33 per cent. The Federal 
Funds rate was at 5.50 per 
cent. 

“Today has been domi- 
nated by the stock market 
action,” said Ken Fan, US 
government bond strategist 
at Paribas Capital Markets. 
“The five and 10-year notes 


are the best performers, 
which is a hit of a surprise.” 

Next week same Sllbn In 
five-year notes will be auc- 
tioned by the Treasury. Jap- 
anese investors were 
rumoured to be sellers of 
Treasury bills, adding pres- 
sure on those issues. 

European bond markets 
got a boost from “flight to 
quality”, turbulence in 
equity markets and the 
strength of the US dollar but 
in relatively quiet trading. 

US MTEREST RATES 


GERMAN BUNDS again 
led the way, with the March 
contract settling at 105, a 
gain of 038. The market 
opened higher on concerns 
about Korea's currency and 
losses in Asia, and was 
underpinned by gains to US 
Treasuries. 

UK GILTS followed bunds 
higher, with the March con- 
tract settling at 12 ig, up %, 
while the spread over 10-year 
bunds narrowed a point to 
110 basis points. 


Open Sotr prise Ctage Mgh Lour Eat. vot Open Int. 
10020 108.38 *048 10649 106.10 81479 91478 


UK. 

M NOTIONAL UK GAT WJIUREB (LffFQ- £80400 32ixte of 1 QQ% 

Open Sottprioa Change Uw> EsLvgl Open M. 

Dao 121-06 121-04 +0-12 121-06 120-29 2813 12988 

MW 121-22 121-21 +0-12 721-26 121-12 44807 175305 

M LONG G8.T FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFQ £90,000 6Nhs Of 10098 

Slrfra 
Price 
121 
122 
123 

EM. w* WaL CM* 1730 PUM 380. P li W oui dra'B cpwi Int. CM* 53863 Rfts3B<73 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOW) FUTURES (MA71F) ECU100400 


Jan 

Fab 

CALLS - 
Mar 

Jiai 

Jan 

Fab 

PUTS — 
Mv 

Jun 

0-46 

1-20 

1-41 

0 

(VOS 

D-42 

0-63 

1502 

048 

0-49 

1-08 

0 

0-28 

1-07 

1-28 

1502 

002 

0-28 

0-44 

0 

1-24 

1-48 

2-02 

17-82 


Open SMt pries Change Htfi Low EaL voi. Open bit 

urn 10044 100.74 +040 1004* 100.68 1415 5,491 

US 

■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CBT) £100,000 32nds ol 100% 

Open Latest Change Hfch Low Eat w*. Open Int 

Doc 120-17 120-22 +0-07 120-28 120-16 14.666 62.000 

Mar 120-13 120-19 +0-08 120-25 120-10 280.111 671,778 

Jun 120-12 120-10 +0-09 120-12 120-06 127 2*320 

Japan 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(UFfSj VI 00m IQOtfra Ot 10016 

Opan Close Change High Low Eat vol Open InL 

" " 12M0 129.72 1334 n/a 

Jon 13947 - - 12947 12947 50 n/a 

■ CJFFE bn rat otao traded on APT. M Open koeraet figa. era tor pravnus day. 


FTfflE Actuaries Govt. Securities 

Fri Ctey* Thu Accrued xd edj 
UK < 38 * Price Moat Dac 19 change W Dec 18 In tere st ytd 


Dealt 

Ftod 

Dm 

Bd 

Coupon Prica 

Bad Day Mag Wk eng Month V«*r 
VMM VMM yWd Chg VW Cho »« 

- - - 

04/00 

7 000 1VH242S 

5*8 

-008 

- 

*0*9 

-or? 


10107 

10.000 128.4522 

*06 

-0.15 

-0.13 

•0.16 

-139 

Atoms 

CM» 

7.000 1045000 

436 

-033 

-009 

-a ie 

+033 


0757 

5.625 102.1300 

533 

4L03 

-am 

-028 

-038 


01/00 

4500 99.4100 

430 

-0.13 

-039 

-034 

+131 


03/07 

85S0 1062700 

537 

-007 

-036 

-029 

-058 

Canada* 

09/99 

4.790 96.7800 

550 

+026 

♦049 

*136 

+129 


00.87 

7250 1115000 

583 

-036 

-ao? 

+031 

-033 

Danmark 

12.V9 

8000 107.7800 

4.48 

009 

-009 

-026 

+a*3 


I1/D7 

7500 1102400 

5.6? 

-008 

-007 

-039 

-131 

Finland 

01/99 

11500 1075140 

456 

+0.03 

-035 

-020 

+028 


04/D8 

7230 1133230 

538 

-037 

-03* 

-034 

-130 


Di/m 

4500 996200 

420 

-037 

-0.10 

-ate 

-070 


1004 

8.730 liaiTOO 

4.96 

-03? 

-035 

-030 

-are 


1007 

5500 1019000 

524 

-031 

-033 

-029 

-058 


mvs 

6500 102.8500 

550 

+03? 

-am 

-030 

-096 


□0/99 

4000 989200 

454 

-0.10 

-aio 

-ais 

+058 


11/04 

7 SOO 1138300 

507 

-am 

-037 

-Q22 

-040 


07,87 

6 000 109 5000 

525 

-031 

-034 

-as* 

-058 


07/27 

6500 109.1600 

554 

+001 

-033 

-are 

-091 

katond 

atm 

*250 101J800 

SOB 

+005 

+037 

-031 

-098 


03/06 

8500 11*5000 

*5* 

-Oil? 

-033 

-045 

-12* 


asm 

8500 1CC5600 

485 

-0.12 

-0.13 

-03< 

-T5S 


KJtO 

*250 1043800 

&13 

-0.12 

-0.13 

-037 

-1.70 


07.07 

8.750 10*6800 

538 

-an 

-ait 

-0.40 

-231 


1I.T6 

7250 11*1300 

656 

-039 

-0.09 

-OjU 

-zsa 

Japan 

O3/0D 

8400 M2. 7500 

06* 

♦003 

+003 

+025 

-003 


iam 

4800 1175100 

127 

+031 

- 

+0.01 

-045 


WTO 

3.000 1093300 

1.71 

+031 

- 

•036 

-037 


»17 

1000 to; .1700 

254 

+0.02 

-031 

-3.05 

-068 


11/99 

7.500 1063300 

423 

-038 


-0.13 

+0JB3 


8207 

5.758 1838800 

520 

- 

•036 

-031 

-054 

MmrZantond 

QT.TX3 

6500 975389 

7.78 

-00? 

•0*1 

*039 

+038 


11.06 

8500 10*7821 

7.10 

-C.15 

♦0.17 

+0.49 

-034 

Norway 

8IW 

9.000 1045400 

4.40 

-03? 

+ao* 

-OOI 

-0.17 


0107 

*750 109.1800 

*4* 

-037 

-0.0? 

-027 

-087 

Portugal 

0199 

8500 1044400 

4.72 

-037 

-ac/ 

-020 

-129 


□207 

*824 1072457 

538 

-037 

-008 

-034 

-138 

Spate 

07/99 

7400 10*3204 

4.51 

-038 

-ai2 

-0.19 

-133 


83/Q7 

7350 1t3.1B3< 

543 

-G 10 

-0.11 

-are 

-151 

Bvradan 

01/08 

11500 10*9960 

5.11 

•031 

+035 

-aor 

+044 


mar 

8500 1145500 

*95 

-038 

-031 

-03? 

-091 

gwltaartond 

034X1 

5500 10*5500 

134 

-007 

+O0* 

-aio 

-a 13 


0E/07 

4500 1102500 

333 

-an 

-0.11 

-ore 

-085 

UK 

0BIB9 

*000 9*8359 

*76 

-038 

-Q.11 

-are 

+O.OT 


11/04 

6.7S0 102.1484 

636 

-035 

-c.cs 

♦034 

-139 


13.57 

7250 1073125 

825 

-035 

-002 

-ore 

-1.4S 


06/21 

8000 121.7734 

622 

-035 

+031 

-031 

-152 

W$* 

1059 

*8251000003 

5 JR 

-037 

-OK 

-038 

-019 


11/04 

7.875 1123847 

523 

-006 

-034 

-an 

-037 


08/07 

6.125 1032130 

563 

-036 

-0.05 

-012 

-084 


08/27 

637518*1640 

*93 

-037 

-0.06 

-014 

-035 

ECU 

01/00 

4.000 98.7900 

432 

-0.08 

-nn? 

-036 

+054 


04/07 

*500 100.7900 

539 

-0.05 

-031 

-ore 

-076 



Treaatoy BB* and Bend Yields 



Tw m 

56* 

- 

Oweyara 

535 

524 

Angara 

— 598 

538 

ltHrcra 

5.70 

545 

30mr 

539 


1 Upto5yaara(1S) 

11937 

are 

11*73 

2.13 

1039 

2 5-15 yaras pi) 

15827 

034 

15*73 

239 

1438 

3 Orar 15 yarn (*) 

19*45 

0*8 

19158 

134 

14.12 

4 trradaamB&fes H) 

23*38 

074 

23*33 

vm 

14A8 

5 AS stock* (405 

15132 

032 

151.43 

238 

1138 


todax-amrad 
6 Up to 5 


Fri Day's 
Dac 19 changa % 


TNj 
D ac IB 


UK Indices 

Accrued xd act 
ytd 


7 Over 5 yearn fi 

8 Al stocks (12) 


21234 

032 

21259 


217.75 

OOI 

217.73 


21*13 

031 

21*11 

139 


*09 

S.7B 

5.78 


— Low exxyon yWd - 

Dac 19 Dac 18 YT ago Mgh 


BOM) FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France 

B NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND WTURSS (MATTE) FFfSOO.OOO 

Opan San prica Changa Wgh Lem Em. voL Open InL 
Mar 10140 10148 +044 10148 101.44 *100 137470 

An 100.90 10046 +044 10090 10040 3 125 

Gap 10068 10072 +04* 100.66 100.66 2 

M LONG THtM FRBICH BOND OPTIONS (MATff) 

Strike 
Price 
90 
87 


ESaraLCAUB M 0.180. PMMdrall opan at. Cdbftaoa Pida »WWS . 

Germany 

■ NOTIONAL GBM4AN BUND RITURES (LffFET DRPS0400 IQOtha of 10096 

Opan Son price Change Hi^i Low Est vd Open ht 
Mar 10442 10*00 +048 10545 10440 90100 235787 

4ai 104.41 +047 0 1096 

■ BWPWmiRfiS OPTIONS DM290400 pons « 100% 


20 yr» 
trreiLt 


Up to 5 yn 
over 5 yre 


941 

925 

*25 

*37 

*46 

*29 

*29 

*41 

731 

7.73 

T.T9 

731 

7 49 1/4 
*19 30/4 
*28 30/4 
*30 30/4 

627 3/10 
620 3/10 
*20 3/10 
635 15/12 

*50 

625 

*58 

630 

*28 

— 


InHaDon rate 594 — 




3.01 

331 

*00 

331 

X19 

*88 

*72 5/8 
3.72 isra 

234 13/2 
238 15/12 

225 

230 

2.79 


Dm 19 


747 743 VA *40 3/1 0 *54 
7.71 *20 30/4 625 15/12 647 
744 845 3QM *23 15/12 647 

Rfflobon rata 10 % 


640 7.42 741 3IV4 645 3/1 

6*2 749 849 30/4 *36 15/1 

**1 7.70 *33 30/4 *3® 15/1 


Jan 

- CALLS - 
Fab 

Mar 

Jan 

— PUTS - 
Fab 

Mra 

5.58 

538 

436 

- 

033 

038 

4-56 

456 

436 

031 

ace 

ai? 

*57 

*82 

322 

nro 

039 

031 

2.60 

220 

2^*6 

0.05 

aie 

053 

1.87 

165 

131 

0.12 

ore 

036 


2 M 3.0 7 5/8 2-16 15/12 
345 340 1»6 2.74 15^2 

. ^ . -- wn abova. Coupon Bands: Low: 0%-7i %; Madtum: 8%-10l*%: Wgh: ■ 

: UK G8ta Mara 31/12/75 » 10040 and Index-lirfced 30/4/82 - 1004* * 1997 highs tmdtoMsT 

FT Fixed Interest Indict 

Pec 19 Dec W Dec 17 Dec 16 Dec 15 Yt ago Wtfr Low* 


tec 19 Peo 16 Dec 17 OaclB Dec 15 Yr ago wrar 


Govt Seca. (UK) 10141 10145 10143 10147 10141 9441 10143 9*31 FM! bnrawat 134 to 133SR mo, J T'~~ 

« ream* * far 1997. Goran*** Sen** h* race SESh 11438 13a « 11& 

8001/75L Baals 10 * Goaamrrara femMra in h *” M ^ 


UK GILTS PRICES 


Mi M M Mcat+v- 


MV prat rate AahN 
TresOipeiggitt 
bdifhacIBH 



London dkamg. "Ham Yori, md+fay. Swck tate uL a ra Dbo/FT i rao m u non 

YMk Local market wamMVAmurieod yiefa toe Yaida shew, far tuy erauam ma uJOnj 
ib re 125 par car* pbflUa by nar t aB Wi* . 


Strike — 
Rce Jrai 

10600 0.14 

10800 *02 

10800 0 


Fab 

CALLS - 

Mra 

Jun 

Jrai 

Feb 

are 

032 

134 

0.14 

055 

ore 

058 

am 

as 

0.63 

a is 

041 

038 

130 

1.18 


PUTS 


Mar 

042 

1.08 

1.41 


Jul 

1.63 

142 

245 




189 

*75 

118ft 


57* 

72! 

100 ^ 


735 

728 

TOO 

_ 

UB1 

7.19 

108% 

ro. 

1151 

758 

Wft 


827 

7M 

102ft 

.ro 

- 

• 

100% 


1L53 

688 

108% 

_ 

HUB 

*8! 

104% 

_ 

507 
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MARKETS REPORT 


^ Richard Adams and 

Rajrtshi Singhal 

Another bout of interv en tion 
by the Bank of Japan yester- 
day managed to slow the 
advance of the US dollar, 
benefiting the Swiss franc 
and ste rling 

The dollar was later 
capped by the foil in equity 
prices on Wall Street, but by 
the end of trading hours in 
London it had retained its 
g ai ns against the yen. 

The thin market volumes 
in the approach to Christ- 
mas allowed the Bank of 
Japan’s intervention to 
knock the dollar bar*, creat- 
ing buying opportunities for 
Japanese institutions, and 
placing uncertainty into the 
minds of traders who may 
otherwise regard the dollar- 
yen as a one-way trade. 

By the London close, the 
dollar had gained Y06 from 
its previous closing level, to 
settle at Y 128 . 97. Sterling 


also gained two yen. to end 
the week at Y215.2. while the 
D-Mark rose half a yen to 
close at Y72JJ1. 

The dollar waned early on 
in Europe against the 
D-Mark, but avoided break- 
ing key support levels 
around DM1.7650- It still 
dosed lower in London, at 
DMl.7688, than Thursday's 
final leveL 

The quiet trading condi- 
tions saw sterling gain 
against the U$ and German 
currencies, thanks in part to 
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some heavy buying by Brit- 
ish banks around the $1.67 
level. The Swiss franc rose 
against the dollar, to 
SFrl.429 from SPr 1.436. as 
US share prices fell 
The South Korean markets 
greeted the election of a new 
president there with a steep 


fall in the won. The won 
recovered some or its Initial 
losses, but still ended at 
1575, a foil of 92 won from its 
pre-election leveL 
In India, the Reserve Bank 
intervened directly to sup- 
port the rupee. After it 
announced a package of 
market measures, the rupee 
climbed back to Rs59.19 on 
Friday, a depreciation of 
around 9 per cent against 
the dollar since mid-August 

m The Indian rupee has been 
under pressure for about a 


month and Is likely to 
remain so. despite valiant 
attempts by the Reserve 
Bank of India to prop it up. 
It touched an all-time low of 
Rs39.93 against the dollar on 
Tuesday, just short of the 
Rs40 psychological level. 

The underlying sentiment 
is one of nervousness, partly 
due to the political uncer- 
tainty and partly due to the 
ripple-effect of the Asian cur- 
rency crisis. Even though 
the Indian currency Is 
unlikely to go through com- 
parable gyrations, traders 


and foreign exchange dealers 
still feel that competitive 
devaluation might be needed 
to stave off competition from 
Asian neighbours. 

Drying up of capital and 
portfolio inflows have added 
to the underlying tensions. 
In November, for the first 
time since 1993. net Invest- 
ments by foreign institutions 
turned negative. 

In addition, not many 
bond issues or equity issues 
are expected from Indian 
companies in the next few 
months, given the market's 


current caution regarding 
anything Asian. 

According to Anind Sethi, 
director and head of the mar- 
kets division at ANZ Grind- 
lays Bank in Bombay: 
"While the central bank’s 
measures seem to have suc- 
ceeded temporarily, the pres- 
sures are likely to re-emerge 
in the first quarter of next 
year. The overall sentiment 
regarding industrial growth 
and foreign direct invest- 
ment is negative and may 
remain so for the next few 
months.” 
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P) 13935 -03042 930 - 940 23037 13891 13832 25 1382$ 22 13548 13 1013 

(NKr) 73504 +03079 495 - 512 72775 72151 73357 2 4 72131 2.1 7.1394 13 97.9 

^9) 181350 40.705 900 - 000 182300 180530 18132 03 18136 09 17965 13 92.1 

(Pta) 150350 -3325 000 - 100 150250 149540 149917 l.i 149.67 13 148.105 13 765 

(SKr) 7.7473 -03154 448 - 498 7.7764 7.7022 7.739 13 7.727 13 73855 0.7 852 

(SFr) 1A291 -03072 286 - 296 14375 14230 1,4237 43 1.4141 43 13729 33 1083 

(£) 13686 403079 681 - 690 13757 13620 13665 15 15617 1.7 13425 15 1042 

- 1.1178 403029 174 - 181 1.1190 1.1125 1.1193 -1.7 1.1219 -1.4 1.133 -1 A 

- 0.737409 


(Peep) 0.9998 
(RS) 1.1143 


-998 -998 03998 09998 
- 140 - 145 1.1150 1.1138 


Feb • 9636 - {? M3 

Mar - 96-30 - □ 100 

Apr 9627 0 SO 

■ THRM MOUTH UROtJRA PUTUMS lUFFEY LIQOOm pomts of 100*1, 

Open Settpnce Chongo tigh Low Est vol Open eit 
Ms 94.72 94-77 + 0.09 94 77 94 70 16705 152152 

Jim 95.34 95.38 40.09 95.38 95 32 99J0 129209 

Sep 9536 95.60 +009 9560 95.54 6779 00752 

Dec 9535 9539 +039 95 59 95 54 2200 61781 

■ tmis MONTH emnmmANCRminviuFFgsivim pones of isk 


Mexico (New Pest« 133804 +0.1744 720 - 907 133135 134356 13.7306-133 14302 -12A 15.1742 -11.7 

USA (3) 13886 403079 68 1 - 680 1.6757 1.6620 13685 13 13817 1.7 13425 13 1083 

PatiSc/MkhSe EastMIrica 


<CS) 1A318 403073 313 - 318 1.4345 14250 


Auswafie (AS? 2352T 403296 498 - 
Hcng Kong (HKS] 123313 403625 269 - 
Mb (Re) 653905 +02329 562 - 

torsi (SWO 53924 +03246 849 - 

Japan (Y) 215.193 +1^4 052 - 

Malaysia (MS) 63822 40.1055 721 - 
New Zealand (NZS) 23618 +03285 593- 
PMppbies (Pea^ 653241 -03228 559 - 
Saudi Arabia (SR) 63581 +03283 560- 
Stogapore (S$) 2.7882 +03158 857 • 

South Africa (H) 8.1117 +03423 070- 

Soutti Korea (Won) 262737 +165.1 882 - 
Taiwan (IS) 533443 +OA324 980 - 

Thafand (BtJ 763202 +2.106-326- 

t FWss tar Dae 18 Betoffcr spreads h tne Pond 9pol i 
arere gs 1990 * Ida Mb i rt wael 1/2TS5. BfrL oflar, art 
CLOSMG SPOT aid FORWARD HATE swvcas Soma v 
He aahange Mae printed k, thb taUi n m eiMMa 


-543 25635 23358 23471 2.4 23366 24 24973 21 84.7 

-350 1238S3 128808 123265 04 123817 -1.6 124186 -28 

-248 65.6540 622090 - - ... 

- 999 53129 53848 . . . . 

- 334 215330 212400 212833 73 211403 73 200579 27 1192 

-923 64263 63270 63874 23 63891 03 64875 -12 

-643 28903 23571 28852 -14 28702 -12 28862 -03 1013 

- 923 621476 85.0523 627B65 -221 6B3352 -124 754078 -121 

-8 01 &2B45 623 38 82506 14 62349 13 21713 14 

■ 906 27973 27872 2808 -83 28282 SJ 28414 -13 

- 163 8.1447 80855 21738 -62 82684 -7.7 26457 -63 

- 702 277734 247030 - - - ... 

-905 54.1435 53.7802 528939 1.1 5277S2 13 532837 12 

- 078 77.1080 727800 773722 -102 78387 -102 826132 -74 

obi* Mow <■% «w tea dree dtema (tore. Storing stoat cNoMtd by »» Be* cl En£nl Bm 
id anew nt lerwd rates k> both trts and the Dote labia am darted ton TME VAURBiTHtS 
atom an maided by the F.T. 

■ on the haarml a M*dRaw«neM, 


Mexico (New PBSO) 8.1380 +00865 350-430 8.1440 8.1340 82395 -143 B.426S 

usa m ..... 

Pedfic/Mkfcle East/Africa 

Austria (AS) 13295 +00108 288 - 305 13308 13280 13287 0.6 13261 

Hong Kong (HKS) 7.7500 +0301 495 - 505 7.7S05 7.7490 7.757 - 1.1 7.8125 


0.5 82.7 
-135 
- 1033 

03 B5.6 
-5.4 


53 1219 
-23 
-1.B 
-169 
-02 
-3 5 
-83 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

Pac 19 BFf DKr, FFr DM E L HIRtr EsPta 

Belrfan (BFfl 100 1846 1623 4345 1377 4766' 5481 1938' 4984 411.0 

Denmark (DKr) ’ 54.16 10 8.793 2324 1317 2576 2358 10.78 2703 222.6 

France (FFr) 6130 1137 10 2385 1.156 2930 3384 1223 3073 2532 

Germany (DM) 20.64 3311 3351 1 0387 981.7 1.127 4389 1023 84.83 

Ireland 0£) 5326 9334 8347 2381 ' 1 2534 2309 1038 2653 2183 

Italy (I) 2.102 0388 0341 0-102 0338 100 0.115 0416 1048 8342 

Netherlands (R) 1831 3381 2373 0387 0344 8713 1 3637 9127 7527 

Norway (NKr) 5035 9298 ai7« 3440 0345 2385 2.750 10 2513 207.0 

Portugal (Es) 20.08 3.704 3257 0372 0377 9543 1 .096 3385 100 8247 

Spain (Pta) 2433 4.492 3350 1.179 0457 1157 1329 4332 1213 100 

Sweden (SKr) 47.12 8.700 7.650 2283 0385 2241 2373 9359 2343 193.7 

Switzerland (SFr) 2534 4.716 4.147 1238 0A80 1215 1395 5373 1273 1053 

UK ft 6031 11-25 9.689 2351 1.144 2897 3326 12.10 303.6 2504 

Canada (CS) 2630 4.708 4.140 1236 0479 1213 1383 5365 127.1 1043 

USA «S) 363T 6.740 5327 1.788 0385 1736 1394 7350 1823 150.1 

Japan (V) 2831 5226 4385 1371 0331 1346 1346 5.622 141.1 1183 

Ecu 4031 7334 8325 1377 0.768 1941 2228 8.10S 2034 167.7 

Dareb Know. Rant* Fane; NonrMpen Kroner, end Si n rton Kroner per 1ft Began Rer*. yen. Beuto. Ua and fteeta per 10ft 
■ D-MARK wrfllRgS (IMM) DM 125300 per DM ■ jWWRWYBU 


Infra (R4 39.1900 -0345 BOO - 000 392500 33.1700 

Israel (Si) 33315 -03018 279 - 350 33394 33270 

Japan (V) 128370 +0385 920 - 020 129310 128280 128315 6.1 127225 

hfcfeyaia (MS) 33250 +03455 200 - 300 33500 33000 3321 13 3333 

Naw Zeeland (NZS) 1.7151 +03081 141 - 161 1.7248 1.7138 1.7182 -22 17236 

PHBppInes (Pesc4 382700 -038 000 - 400 393000 383000 403775 -24.7 41345 

Saud Arabta (SRI 37506 -03001 504 - 508 3.7506 3.7503 3.7509 -0.1 3.7523 

SkigapOB (SS) 13710 +03016 700 - 720 13825 13615 1365 -10.1 1.702 

South Africa (R) 43615 +03025 600 - 630 43890 43525 4305 -10.7 4376 

South Korea (Won) 157530 +92 000 - 000 167030 154030 

Taiwan (IS) 323300 +0.1075 110 - 490 324210 323090 32341 -04 323625 

Thafcmd (OJ 43.1000 +135 000-000 462000 443000 4635 -11.7 47.475 

1 6DR rare par S tar Dae 18 BUWter screw* to the DoRr Spot tabla show only on Int thee dacamt places. 1 

US oarency. JJ». Mxgw, notnim Incfrcas Dae IE Beea arerega ISGOIOd 

Tha earh a n ga rataa prinwd In this artrta sra On -mam** an the beam* at bapd/www JTcon, 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UIOT RATES 

Dec 19 Ecu can. Rate Change % +7- from K spread DJw. 


Ireland 0.796709 

Italy 190648 

Fhdand ■ S3S424 

Spain 163326 

Portage! 197398 

Franca 845883 

Denmark 734555 

Austria 133485 

G er ma ny 132573 

Nethertand a 2.16879 

Belgium 38.7191 



Open 

Sett price Change 

rtgh 

Low 

Est vot 

Open mi 

Mar 

98.30 

9636 

*0.02 

98.31 

9836 

6569 

67933 

Jun 

98.14 

98.14 

+0.03 

98.16 

98.11 

3207 

31751 

Sep 

S&01 

96.01 

+0.04 

rn.ee 

97.97 

2408 

17328 

Deo 

97.76 

97.79 

+035 

97.76 

97 75 

26 

7916 

■ THRSK MONTH SIIROYB1 FUTURSS (LUTE) YlOOm points of lOOS, 


Open 

Settpnce Change 

Hi^i 

Low 

Est vol Open mt. 

Mar 


SB. 19 

-0.07 

. 

. 

0 

ru'4 

Jim 

99.30 

99.30 

-0.04 

99.30 

99.30 

25 

rtf* 

Sep 

- 

99.30 

-003 

- 

- 

0 

nte 

■ THftBC MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Eculm pofats Ol 10a<*b 



Open 

S atpnce Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol Open Jrd. 

Mar 

9553 

9554 

+0.03 

9551 

9552 

530 

9208 

Jw 

9556 

95 55 

+056 

95 55 

0553 

70 

G27J 

Sep 

9548 

9554 

+0.06 

9552 

9548 

204 

8184 

Deo 

9556 

95.62 

+0J» 

95.62 

95.56 

198 

3914 


’ UFFE tuuea aho eadad on APT 


■ TURK MONTH EURODOLLAR (IMM) Sim points Of t00% 


Pta 

SKr 

SFY 

. £ 

Ct 

.$ 

V 

Ecn 

411.0 

2152 

3515 

1542 

3522 

2.738 

3635 

2451 

222.6 

1149 

2.120 

0589 

2.124 

1.484 

1915 

1527 

253^ 

1357 

2411 

1.011 

1416 

1.687 

2175 

1510 

84.83 

4580 

0508 

0539 

a 809 

0.565 

7251 

0506 

2185 

1150 

2065 

0574 

2089 

145B 

1685 

1505 

6542 

0448 

0.082 

0.035 

nprff 

0058 

7428 

0052 

7527 

5886 

0.717 

0501 

Q.71B 

0502 

84.70 

0449 

207.0 

1059 

1571 

0527 

1575 

1579 

1775 

1534 

8247 

4558 

0l785 

0-329 

0.787 

0550 

7088 

0492 

100 

5.163 

0552 

0599 

0554 

0.686 

8556 

0596 

193.7 

10 

1545 

0.774 

1548 

1591 

166.5 

1.155 

1050 

5421 

1 

0419 

1502 

0700 

6055 

0.826 

2504 

1253 

2585 

1 

2589 

1.689 

2155 

1483 

1045 

5412 

0588 

0419 

1 

0599 

9059 

0625 

isai 

7.747 

1.429 

0589 

1432 

1 

1295 

0595 

1165 

167.7 

5007 

8.660 

1.108 

1597 

0465 

0570 

1.110 

1500 

0.775 

1.118 

100 

1445 

0584 

1 


against Ecu 

on day 

can. rate 

v weakest 

tort. 

0.766838 

+0.003111 

-452 

634 

27 

193855 

+055 

158 

035 

-12 

557391 

+001461 

254 

0.59 

-14 

167556 

+0563 

259 

054 

-15 

202.105 

+0161 

258 

025 

-16 

061617 

+050413 

2.44 

020 

-20 

752949 

+050609 

3-«in 

014 

-17 

135003 

+05097 

250 

0.05 

-19 

157582 

+050144 

250 

0.04 

-26 

252671 

+05014 

252 

0.02 

-19 

40.7697 

+05314 

2.65 

0.00 

-19 

311595 

+0.111 

556 

-2.56 

. 

0.687992 

-0502994 

-1577 

21.87 

- 


Mre 

Open 

94,i9 

Inwwl 

9420 

Change 

+051 

High 

9421 

Low 

94.19 

Eat wi 
80556 

Open mt 
493552 

Am 

94.17 

94 .IB 

+003 

94.19 

94.17 

50573 

381.133 

Sep 

94.14 

94.16 

+0.03 

94.17 

94.14 

34578 

361517 

N US TREASURY BRA FUTURES (IMM) Sim per 100% 



Mar 

9559 

95.07 

+0.01 

95.09 

95.07 

712 

7585 

Jun 

- 

95.10 

♦056 

95.10 

- 

a 

1.161 

Sap 

- 

9553 

- 

- 

- 

6 

29 


I Open Manat Oga. are tor pnta day 


i (UFFE) DMIm points oC 100% 


I (IMM) Yen 123m per Yen 100 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol Open tot 


Open 

latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est vd Open int 

Mar 

05662 

05670 

+0.0009 

05692 

056S2 

11,180 

65593 

Mar 

07888 

07873 

+0.0003 

07896 

0.7800 

27,730 

88.413 

Jun 

0.5696 

05685 

+05006 

05696 

05686 

20 

4399 

Jim 

- 

07980 

+05002 

- 

- 

43 

1564 

Sap 

- 

05714 

- 

- 

- 

7 

140 

Sep 

- 

05085 

- 

- 

- 

122 

1572 


FBAMCFimiRRBOMM) SFr 125300 per SFr 

0.7022 0.7039 +03012 07064 07017 6320 37256 

0.7108 +0.0011 07108 - 4 1,462 

0.7166 6 110 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Dec 19 Over- 7 days One 7hree at One 

night noUca month months months year 

Interbank Storing 7^-6%. 7^-7 7ft - ?ft ?S - 7f t 7\ - 7*1 73| - 7 s * 

Storting COS - - 73a ■ 7ft 7ft - 7l a 7fi - 7g 1\ - 711 

Treasury BAs - - A| « 1% 7% - 7Jfi 

Bark BBS - - 7A* - 71, 7ft - 7ft ?h - 7*, 

Local authertty daps. 7ft - 7 7^ -7*e 7h - 7» - 7tf 7^ - 7ft 7% - 7S 

Otscoint Market depa - 7H 71* - 7 - 

UK clearing bar* base fending rare 7^, par cent from Nor 6, 1997 

Up to 1 1-3 33 60 9-12 

month ' Hjorth months roofltfn» irvc xftlm 

Certs of Tea dep. (CIOOOOO) 2*2 5*2 5 5 44, 

Cmta d Tar dap. uMer flQMDD *2>epc. Oaposto atthdnwn tor ea*j llrpe. 

Awe. Kndar aem of dlecounl on Dae 19. 03821 pc. EClSt taed race SOfi. Export Rnanea. Mato 
up day Now 2a 1887. Agreed oto tor parted Dee 24. 1687 Id Jan 2ft 1SBA Schenw IB &84pc. 
Relerence rare far pwlod Now 1,1897 to NovZa 1997. Sctamaa IV A V7A0ipe. Finance 
House Base FWe 7^pe from Dec 1. 1987 


MQ R7TVRRS (IMM) EB2300 per e 

13580 13622 +00048 13890 13554 12315 30.129 

1-6550 +03046 1.6580 - 40 1316 

13436 7 4 


I FUTURES (UFFE) £500300 poWs of 1009b 


NON ERM MEMBERS 


Ere cm* tote ret try tha Baapmn Comniaaire. Curencwi are n descend^ nttm rental 
Pee s naoecfta^re are tor Eac a patowadiBadanottsj ueali cmancyDN atpice COTS Pis rate 
bareeanno wwfa: *a peca resg i dB— ce rae nanta steal mm md Ecu catowwimori 
cuiancy, red the rnsman panttaed parcartaja dawonon ot tto oarancy's aorta tas tom ca Ecu 
care* ola. 17IWB2: Saotng amonded bam BtM. Mfroam* csfcUHad ta (>*• Rtancw TlDaa. 


■ PMtA P OJW A 3E C/S OPTIONS £31250 (oantg per pound) 

Strike CALLS PUTS 

Wee Jan Feb Mar Jan Feb Mar 

1360 231 320 348 1-22 233 2.66 

1370 139 2.53 236 1.64 2.51 315 

1380 1.42 2L12 - 2.19 3.01 

PreWoua dayYreL. Care 4AS2(kas1. 119. Pew. dew’s open ML, Cals 26,141 Pire2130n 


Strike 

Price 

Jan 

Fab 

CALLS - 
Mar 

Jim 

Jan 

Feb 

PUTS — 
Mar 

Jim 

9825 

056 

058 

009 

0.10 

0.05 

0.07 

008 

022 

0650 

OOl 

002 

002 

0.04 

□25 

026 

026 

041 

9675 

0 

001 

OOl 

0.01 

049 

0.50 

0.50 

0.63 

9700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.74 

0.74 

0.74 

037 


Est vol. total, Calk 5736 Putt 618ft Rwtaw dsy^ opw N.. Cafe 258919 Pits 396366 
■ EURO SVnSBFRAMCOPTXmS (UFFE) SFr 1m pams c4 1Q0% 


Strike 

PW» 

Mar 

~ CALLS - 

Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

- PUTS - 
Jin 

Sep 

98S0 

005 

006 

057 

027 

0.42 

0.56 

9875 

OOl 

052 

003 

048 

033 

077 


Est. woL fatal Cato 0 Puts ft Prertoue dayY open an.. Crtfa 0 nos 886 


■ BUttOURA OPTMMS (UFFE) LI 000m pofria of 100% 



Open 

Seitpric* Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol Open int 

Mar 

9238 

St44 

+058 

92.45 

9238 

14821 

140464 

Jun 

9049 

9255 

. +059 

9255 

92j48 

15085 

108561 

Sep 

9257 

82.71 

+009 

92.72 

92.85 

8944 

84912 

Dec 

92.68 

. 92.90 

+0.06 

92JG 

9255 

7032 

77382 

Mar 

8358 

93.12 

+0.08 

83.14 

9358 

3426 

65397 


BASE LENDING RATES 


I on APT. Al Open Mareet Ige. are far pravtous day. 


* CTHRJMO OR19QMS (UFFE) £500,000 points of 1005b 


Strfee 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

' Mar 

- PUTS 
tarn 

9228 

055 

039 

056 

056 

0.09 

9230 

009 

033 

040 

015 

0.18 

9275 

0.03 

0.11 

035 

034 

031 

tat wet rota. CMS 8807 Pus, 6527. Provtoua (fay's cpa» tou eras 164102 P 


Atom & Company 72S 
Afied tosh Bank (G6) 726 
•Henry Ansbacher 725 
Banco BBjho Vizcaya 725 
Bank ol Cyprus 725 
Bartiolkrtand 72S 
Bankoflndta 725 

BankcfSeotond 725 
BantoysEta* 725 
BrkBkofMUEast 725 
OBKwnStafeyaCDLM 725 
CMwikNA 725 

Ctydesdata Bank 725 
The Cooperattwe Bar*725 
Cotres&Co 725 

Cyprus Peputor Bar* 725 
OuvaanLeanto 725 


EsalBi Trust Urntad 325 
Financial & Gen 8ar* 830 
•Robert Ftantog « Oo725 
•QutnneeaMahuR 725 
HatfrbBev* AGZbrtch725 
W-tembros Bank 72S 
Hertabte 6 Gan frw Bk.725 
C-HooreSCa 725 
Hongkong A Stonghal 725 
kwoslBC Bar* OJK) Ud725 
JuSan Hodge Bank 725 
•LeapoU Jareph 4 Suns 725 
Uoyds Bank 72S 

lAdtandBar* 725 

N a Wast mn aar 725 
•ReaBrethen 725 
Royal Bkd Scotland 725 
Scotnsh VMdorre Bar* 725 


•Slnoera F ricefrantto 725 
•SrnthaMAtonson 725 
Sun BanMng Corp Ud 725 
TS8 725 

United Bank el Kuwait 725 
Unity Tnaa Bar* Pic 725 
WMBaasyUaSaw 725 
Yorkshire Barik 725 

• Mambats ol London 
tovestmentBonfang 
Aasoefadon 
' In adnsresnaban 


Strke 


“ CALLS " 



- PUTS ~ 


Price 

Mar 

Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

Jun 

Sep 

9475 

0.18 

0.68 

090 

018 

aos 

00 s 

9500 

0.08 

0.47 

0.69 

031 

009 

0.09 

9525 

053 

050 

050 

0.51 

0.17 

0.1S 

t» vcL ratal Cab «« Pun 319 P«ds day’s open ML. Cato 160325 Puts 51883 

■ PHILADELPHIA SE D-MARK/S OPTIONS DM62,500 <5 per DM) 

— 

Price 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

0580 

0.B9 

130 

1.46 

045 

0.67 

035 

01565 

0.61 

082 

1.16 

0.67 

0.90 

t.fls 

0570 

0A1 

070 

0.95 

097 

130 

1.35 


PrMous day’s wa.. Ccto »u Pub, 45 . Pm. re/a opan wu. care a.Bi+ Puts \bfC7 


FT GUIDE to WORLD CURRaiQES 


Drew t s 

CZKfr Hp 57.1775 - 572684342770 ■ 342190 
hagaqr 335.121 - 3352863X1900 - 200950 
tan 500790 - 500420300020 - 3000X0 
Rant 05076 - 02007 OJDU - 03045 
Petard 59400 - S94S7 32010 - 05025 
Russia 9683.49 • 069049592590 - 5925D0 
UJLE. 61266 ■ 51302 36728 - 32730 


The FT Guide to World Currentaes 
table can bo found on the Markets 
page (n Monday's edition. 




:i’ ",V. '* J* 


iS- .. •* 




OPTIONS HEBKE1.EV FUTURES LMTE D 

& n JSKEE S8 DOVER STREET; LONDON WIX^B H 

TEL: 0171 629 1USEM& 0171 495 O0U ffi ’ 

■ Idr-ffwwirJrfLc**k ■=■ 


http://www.unioncai.com 

F.X. FUTURES & OPTIO NS 24 HOURS 

0171 522 3333 BMIMJ 


Fast Fills. 

Low Rates. 
Quality Service. 

®5 - ®25 

Hdb A Qpboos, zanMsa 

htittotioBal smtee 
forpriratediaas, 

0800 - 263-472 

LiM)-U AI.DOCK & J CO'IPAINY 

vi-; i iii-.’.c v * i i: ! f n MT- 

be 0171-2564445 
tflnrJfttaJfafccns 

a^tafasi 



All Futures, Options 
& Margined Forex 

Contact James Alba 
24 Tefc0ni337 39W 

Hoc Pax; 0171 337 3997 

. . WjbSjglqbjWwtejjLtaefc 





■ w » 


a 0500 565717 



REAL-TIME ELECTRONIC FOREX DEALING 
j->rVj. in ii. —. 


TENFORE 


For morrr info arrd FCEE demo diu: col!: 

+44 (0)171 405 1004 


R:-:-’ tin; : 

cctfjrjgjcf 

Vsrivit V 2 S, Sere's' 

Co— 

3.no tit ns 




V*rae*6iAJG<tatamtolB(todtnJtt«^tpreJ 

btong.Han720an-9.)5pa.AcuartiC|mdMiK*«ln Fore 

I ^awrrM^BtatotinrJipagafrW Great Spired 
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UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 



TOP FWEOVBtl YEAR . ' 
CFShawUatfes -1,400 

Betnjng Select American 
Enter Ctepfial Suwib 1,393 ^/^ao r 
HS8G American Index 1,386 
Royal London European Growth 1,380 
... . 
BOTTOM FIVE OVBt 1 YEAR 
OW Mutual Thailand Acc ' 282' 

Sava & Prosper GoU& Exp. 346*i«o 
WavBrieyAuaaaaai Gold 383. .'A 
Saw & Prosper Korea - . 393 ^Ssw 

Schrader Send 396 ' 


Exeter Capital Growth 


T.30C 


1.100 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
fiAtotn America Growth - 2.549 
Johnson Fry Slater Qpwth 2^32 
HB Samuel US Sroafer Cos Z288 1.200 

Framfagton HeaBh 

Saw & Prosper Rnaidal Secs 2^30 

BOTTOM FIVE OVB? 3 YEARS 
Sara & Prosper Korea 
QUHotnlTlHflnttMC 
Schroder Seoul 


Old Mutual Thailand 


WararieyAis&aiasanGcU 



TOP FIVE ovm 5 YEARS 
QU Matin) Eoropean ; i*15 
tt North Amate&owtb ; 's^tl • 
JapkarEsropeso . . 3^06 a^oo 

taSarouel tfK BwrgKiflCos; ; 3,TB2 ■ 
Jnreaco Bto pe a n Qmdh ; ' • 3,093 

; . 2500 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER SYEARS 
SawAProspdrKdrea' ° '-200 
OidMitanbsfiafldAcc : ’455 -ijoo 

BaringKorea' . . . . v v; : : '’i « 
Henderson Japan' SneBsr 6»: . 572 


Jupiter European 


3JDOO 


idoo 


74X50 



Bar&g Japan Suite 


m 


87 


TOPFIVE OVER 10 TEAIS 
FSC US Srarf Companies 
fflSmislUSamtefCw 
.HSBC Hong Kong Growth Jj® ' 

RamfingtonHealft I*® t. 

,GA North America Growth *&* i M0 

BOTTOM FIVE OVffl 10 YEA^ 

BOO 

493 
522 
545 
581 


Barclays Japa” 




Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over efiflerent time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 


Wteeriey Australasian Gold 
Barclays Japan toe 
Saiei Roper SoM& Era 
Henderson Japan Smafer Cos 
M&GJap&TACC . 

Source: REUTERS (Tel: 01625 51131'') 



I ■ Indices 







■ UK Eq & Bd 

1 ye* R 

3 ■ 

5 . 

TO 

Average UnR Trim - 

*WB3 - 

- 135B ; 

1753-3025, 

as 2 js. 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 

1200 

1844 

2420 

- 

Average Investment That ■ 

1135 

•1373 

.2096 

.'3410' 

4 £ 

5£ 

Perpetual High Income 

1236 

1719 

2416 

- 

8a* - 

1038 

Aiu : 

1198 

15D7 

ftO- 5.5 

Credt Suisse High Income Port 1187 

1639 

2158 

- 

Budding Society 

1035 


1909 

1808 

ah 

52. 

CanTfe Income Dis 

1191 

1604 

1961 

2806 

Stodonariost FTSE Afl-Shno 

1277' ^786 ‘ 

2136 

'3948 

26 32 

Lloyds Bank Extra Income 

1220 

1557 

1872 

2942 

Inflation . . V,; ./ 

HOT., 

5098; 

•-t142 

1545 

03 

• ,v 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1154 

1560 

2017 

2788 

■ UK Growth 

lywffl 

'3 

5 • 

10 VOtat&tyYkM 

■ UK Fixed Interest 




Johnson Fry SJatar Growth 

1228 

2332 


4683 

34 

02 

Aberdeen Rxad Interest 

1138 

1505 

2111 

2668 

Mercury Recovery 

1149 

1973 

2233 

2656 

3.0 

1.6 

Drasdnsr RCM Preference Inc 

IIS 

1485 

1697 

2445 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1125 

1954 

2842 

- 

2 A 

22 

CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 

1198 

1430 

1760 

- 

River A Meroartfle 1st Growth 

1235 

1929 

- 

- 

27 

1.0 

M&G Corporate Bond 

1167 

1419 


- 

OM Hartley Growth 

1219 

1914 

2457 

2771 

24 

06 

CU PPT Preference Inc 

1216 

1406 

1622 

2548 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1157 

1822 

1983 

2941 

27 

12 

SECTOR AVSIAGE 

1099 

1325 

1514 

2118 

■ UK Growth & Income 





■ UK Gilt 





Fleming Select UK Income 

1367 

1946 

2406 

3399 

25 

20 

Baring Exempt Fixed Interest 

1195 

1424 

- 

- 

Britannia UK General Inc 

1212 

1798 

1933 

2818 

26 

22 

M&G GBt & Fixed Interest 

1154 

1368 

1539 

2102 

Perpetual Income 

1235 

1793 

2452 

3790 

26 

22 

Murray Acumen Reserve 

1124 

1332 

1439 

- 

HSBC Footsie Fund 

1318 

1783 

- 

- 

3JJ 

21 

Merctsy Long-Dated Band 

1142 

1330 

- 

- 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 

12t1 

1768 

2069 

3283 

26 

3.1 

Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 

1135 

1328 

1466 

_ 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1198 

1612 

1919 

3077 

26 

25 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1090 

1248 

1353 

2030 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





■ International Equity Income 


Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1131 

2037 

3058 

2850 

34 

0.4 

GT International Income Inc 

1241 

1634 

1972 

3674 

Laurence KMn Smaller Oos 

1094 

1924 

- 

- 

20 

12 

Martin Curie InVI Income 

1173 

1645 

1975 

- 

AES SmaBer Companies 

1073 

1874 

2414 

- 

29 

1.1 

M&G International Income 

1138 

1440 

1895 

3324 

Britannia SmaBer Co's Acc 

1110 

1867 

2809 

3429 

29 

04 

Mayflower Global Income 

1176 

1436 

1903 

2773 

Schroder Smaller Companies Inc 1078 

1806 

2472 

2903 

29 

07 

Premier Global 100 

1092 

1417 

1808 

2014 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1029 

1422 

2099 

2332 

29 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1133 

1442 

1807 

2797 

■ UK Equity Income 






■ International Fixed Interest 


Juptter Income 

1199 

2021 

3029 

4660 

22 

4.0 

Baring Global Bond 

1041 

1333 

1485 

- 

Lazard UK Income 

1212 

1830 

2288 

3834 

24 

4.1 

City Financial Beckman Inti 

1046 

1272 

1289 

2043 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1239 

1802 

2459 

3152 

23 

34 

Newton International Bond 

1040 

1263 

1371 

- 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1211 

1778 

2298 

3870 

24 

3.6 

Barclays BGf Inti Rx Inline 

1024 

1248 

_ 

_ 

Metropolitan UK Income 

1250 

1766 

2100 

4119 

26 

42 

AES Inti Bond & ConvertWe 

1056 

1232 

1352 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1192 

1577 

1966 

3044 

24 

42 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

990 

1130 

1201 

1821 


VataUByWK 


2.1 32 
2.1 35 
22 22 


1 A &1 
12 7.8 
12 7 A 
12 65 
21 6.8 
12 6 J5 


- 65 

12 6.0 


1 A 5.7 


UK Equity & Bond Income 


International Equity & Bond 


HSBC High income 

1223 

1656 

- 

- 

2.0 

5.7 

Fleming General Opportunities 

1179 

1559 

1794 

- 

Edinburgh High Distribution 

1219 

1617 

1994 

2423 

24 

3.7 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1104 

1543 

1907 

- 

OS UK income 

1251 

1613 

1951 

- 

24 

3.7 

Gapei-Cue Haflmark Growth 

1199 

1519 

1733 

2757 

Prolific Extra Income 

1158 

1611 

1964 

2926 

24 

4.1 

Bailfie Gifford Managed 

1140 

1475 

1740 

3242 

Abbey National Extra Income 

1199 

1568 

2234 

3503 

20 

4.8 

Newton Intrepid 

1169 

1474 

- 

. 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1153 

1439 

1819 

2549 

21 

52 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1099 

1351 

1617 

2567 

INVESTMENT 

TRUSTS 






32 0-6 


22 6.1 


12 6.1 
12 5.1 


2 J 1.7 
2.7 24 
32 12 
2 A 2 A 


■ International •»»**« a 

FtanUngton Health 

Save i Prosper Rnanctel Secs 
Profitic Technology 
Framlngton Rnanekti 
Save & Prosper Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


10 . Vota!S*yYW% 


1078 2233 2093 7559 72 



•via £«<n aim »>w» ■— - /■Jotasainjf>*«™‘ < : w "- 

1324 2230 2986 5137 32 1.4 ^SaveX Prosper Financial Secs 


1014 2076 2707 7204 74) 

1308 2041 2721 6644 34 02 

1248 1670 2579 4440 3.1 12 

1087 1322 1743 3027 3J 1.1 


■ Nth America 

QA North America Growth 
HflJ Samuel US Smaller Co's - 
Dresdner RCM America Sm Co 
Royal &SreiAI Nth America 
Edtobugh North American 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1326 2549 3311 7336 42 

1108 2268 2650 9384 62 

1197 2193 2167 4276 42 

1306 2191 2841 6737 42 

1191 2157 2902 6034 32 

1201 1810 2066 4764 42 


0.0 


02 

06 

0.5 


1164 

GrtrafeUKSrndiar Corrp«*»1131 

..JopAar Income ., • .. 

vAVSlIVGEyT.pEP'-'.'-C- . ■. 1148 

■ Property 

Aberdeen Property Share 
Norwich Property 
Barclays Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1 year© 
1197 
1085 
1051 
1104 


2332 

2230 

2S23 

2966 

2147 

3206 

2037 

3058 

2021 

3029 

1538 

1999 

3 

5 

1549 

2433 

1204 

1582 

1168 

1370 

1307 

1795 


10 


- 347 03 

- 32 1.4 

. 34 OS 

■ 32 04 

. 22 43 

. 2.7 22 

VttJWryYkHfi 

■ 22 12 

. 12 4.7 

■ 1.0 5.6 

. 1.6 4.1 


■ Europe 

Jupher European 1104 2147 3206 5941 32 05 

INVESCO European Growth 1215 2013 3093 4624 42 

Threadneedte Euro Set Qt Acc R 1231 1990 2834 3988 44 0.1 


Baring Europe Select - 
TU European 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Japan 

GT Japan Growth 
Martfo Currie Japan 
Murray Japan Growth 
Baffle Gifford Japanese 
Newton Japan 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1120 1974 2906 3980 32 02 

1233 1918 - - 22 12 

1187 1614 2253 3999 32 0.7 


893 935 1334 1503 3.7 

832 8S6 1273 - 52 

932 854 1150 - 49 

921 833 1081 1341 5.6 

684 825 1160 1183 52 - 

731 618 888 968 5.7 02 


■ Commodity & Energy 

sssss*" - ’S j- « - « 
S i « «• “ « 

TSB Natural Resources 636 694 1438 2 2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 604 663 1374 1364 


72 1.1 


Investment Trust Units 


■ Far East inc Japan 

AIB Govett Greater China 914 

Dresdner RCM Oriental Inc Inc 846 

Friends Prov Pactflc Basin 770 

Schroder Far East Growth Inc 783 

Royal & SunAU Far East 731 

SECTOR AVERAGE 708 


OuiltBr High Inc Inv Tst Acc 
QuDter Investment Trusts Inc 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts — - 

Exeter Fund ot Investment Tsts 1074 1300 2111 3494 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 1049 1297 1907 3319 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1078 1266 1901 3072 

■ Fund of Funds 


1127 1448 2306 - 22 32 

1000 1351 2138 - 3.1 0.4 

1069 1304 1960 3674 2.7 12 

22 0.5 
3.1 1.6 
22 2.1 


821 

810 


■ Far East exc Japan 

HS6C Hang Kong Growth 915 1610 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 986 1878 

Friends Prov Australian 983 1242 

Old taitual Hong Kong 797 1200 

Henry Cooke LG East enterprise 902 1067 

SECTOR AVERAGE 640 717 


1779 

3673 

6 L8 

_ 

Royal & SunAU Portfolio 

1116 

1538 

1952 

- 

1189 

2198 

5j0 

4.5 

TSB Selector 

1150 

1465 

1789 

- 

1331 

1698 

&3 

02 

Lloyds Bank Growth Portfolio 

1119 

1492 

1650 

- 

1445 


&8 

03 

Mercury Managed Income 

1141 

1477 

- 

- 

1228 

1269 

5 JO 

_ 

Lazard Income Inc 

1174 

1466 

1681 

- 

1147 * 1967 

5.6 

1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1063 

1290 

1657 

2456 





■ Global Emerging 

Mkts 



2601 

figfip 

84 

0.4 

Mercury Emergfog Markets 

997 

1018 

- 

- 

2006 

6544 

8,1 

0.6 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 

957 

937 

1810 

- 

1784 

4289 

4 JB 

- 

Portfolio Emerging Markets 

929 

862 

- 

- 

1889 

6013 

8j5 

12 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 

994 

822 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

7.7 

0j5 

City of London Emerging Mkts 

873 

801 

1690 

2371 

1195 

0000 

7.1 

12 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

9Z7 

794 

1362 

2679 


22 1.1 
2.4 1.4 
2.7 0.3 
12 32 
2 A 3.5 
22 12 


62 02 
52 05 
42 0.3 
6.6 02 
52 - 

62 0.4 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Scottish National Capital 
Fraraflngton Dual Capttal 
Futoum Capital 
Schroder SpW Fund Capital 
Ftenwtflhcoma& Growth Capital 2.174 


4,455 
3J93 
3,022 uxn 
2^72 900 


Siam Selective Growth 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Korea Ubonflntai Fund .155 

Aberdeen Nsw Thai 349 

East Gentian 354 

Stare Selective ftmitfi ' 384 
EtfinborghJm 391 



300' 


1996 


97 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
TR Technology B 4,181 

Scottish National Capflal 3279 

Forego & Col Enterprise 2,716 iooo 

Gartmore Scotland Capital 2284 

Henderson American CSICapfial 2280 220 a 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Korea lireralsalion Fund 101 

East German IS 

Schroder Korea Find 199 

Invesco Korea .. 223 

Koraa-Europe Fund 272 


Gartmore Scotland Capital 



TOP FIVE OVBI 5 YEARS 
TR Technology B ' • *V\ / • 10202 
Inrasco Enofesh & Inti 62Z1 • \ 

Scottish National Capfial • .6J50 2200 
Jos HobfingsCapBa) - . :i2n 
FUfcram Capital ‘ .j.*. . 4264 i*x» 

/ ■ 1A00 

BOTTOM FIVE OVBI 5 YEARS T - 200 


Edinburgh Java 


TOP FIVE OVB1 10 YEARS 
Candow • 10226 

MOT Capital 8.670 

• Foreign & Col Enterprise 7,128 11.000 - 

«Btits& Issues he : 6,526 

taw Debenture Corporation 6,316 


Candover 


9.000- : - 


7.000 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 


EaatSennan- 

.. 1 28. 1,000 


Inwsre&toprise 

521 

Korea Lharalsatioo Fond 

’•••' 170 800 T"“ 


• V. Korea -Europe Fund 

649 

tnvesco Korea 

374 sz: 

. / • . 

1 Trast of Property Shares 

• 713 

EdMnghJm 

Korw-ampe Find 

V/«i9 ;•*■£?? 


g 7 Baffie Gifford Shin Nippon 
Welsh industrial 

. 901 
1,093 



2000 
3,000 - 


1.000 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year perform a nce. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future perfo r mance. For divestment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

Flaming ClawrhouM 
Mercury Kaystona 
Edinburgh UK Trackw 
Govett Strategic 
Albany 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


tyrer© 3 5 DWtaH Vott«ty Ytflt 

1464 2149 2446 -3 32 2.1 

1299 1940 2936 -1 

1248 1757 2049 1 

1147 1701 2062 13 

1211 1631 1989 18 

1210 1601 2251 - 


33 

33 

3-5 

2.7 

33 


22 

as 

2JB 

3.8 

36 


UK Capital Growth 


■ Int Cap Gth 

Jupiter Prim a do na 
TR Technology (Units) 

RTF Capital F’artners 
English & Scottish 
Henderson Electric and General 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


International General 


lyawfl 

3 

S DfcfftaH Vofetfey YWi 

■ Japan 

. -1 jaar A 

Z 

75 MWMoiaS* Yki% 

■ High Income 

■ J jeer (£J 

a 

1305 

2105 

3554 

-2 

42 

1.5 

GT Japan 

870 

716 

1149 

7 

64 

04 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1288 

1653 

1191 

1757 

2422 

0 

SjB 

2 2 

BaUBe Gifford Japan 

887 

708 

1006 

7 

6.7 

- 

Glasgow income 

1372 

1626 

1216 

1649 

2709 

15 

3J8 

02 

Edinbta^i Japan 

817 

619 

1018 

10 

64 

- 

Shires Income 

1427 

1604 

1143 

1620 

2031 

13 

3 2 

2.4 

Schroder Japan Growth 

864 

615 

- 

9 

74 

- 

City Merchants l-figh Yield 

1246 

1579 

1180 

1570 

2270 

9 

22 

.1-7 

Fleming Japanese 

740 

604 

1073 

9 

64 

- 

Dartmoor 

1420 

1556 

1149 

1407 

2053 

- 

3.7 

1.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

672 

501 

965 

- 

72 

04 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1330 

1463 


■ Far East exc Japan, General 


Schroder UK Growth 

1169 

1734 

- 

3 

34 

3.0 

Personal Assets 

1336 

2053 

2428 

- 

2.1 

14 

Pacific Horizon 

654 

800 

1175 

12 

KMimrart 2nd Endowment PoUcy 

1141 

1684 

- 

-6 

34 

- 

Scottish Imrestnwnt 

1210 

1649 

1968 

14 

34 

24 

Hambros Smaller Asian 

508 

680 

- 

21 

ivory & Sime ISIS 

1176 

1661 

- 

22 

44 

- 

Mafadie 

1253 

1642 

2049 

13 

24 

3.1 

TR Pacific 

. 599 

579 

1231 

10 

Undervalued Assets 

1068 

1626 

- 

12 

3.7 

2.1 

Law Debenture Corporation 

1199 

1613 

2334 

-12 

34 

34 

Edinburgh Dragon 

642 

535 

943 

16 

Wemwort Endowment PoUcy 

1069- 

1532 

1635 

-4 

24 

- 

Second Affiance 

1142 

1610 

1878 

15 

3 2 

3.0 

Abtrust New Dawn 

555 

527 

944 

20 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1114 

1524 

1619 

- 

34 

24 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1204 

1547 

2011 

- 

3.1 

24 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

560 

530 

998 

- 


- 82 13 


■ Smaller Companies 

INVESCO English & Inti 1060 1995 

Henderson Strata 1101 1846 

Gsrtmoni Smaller Companies 1074 1740 

NttWesl Smaller Companies 1096 1619 

Herald 1013 1583 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1041 1343 

■ UK Income Growth 

City of London 1416 1808 

Investors Capital Unite 1292 1659 

Temple Bar 1383 1643 

Dunedin Income Growth 1361 1635 

Prolific Income 1073 1602 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1241 1548 

■ Venture and Devt Cap 

Foreign &Col Enterprise 1506 2716 

Candover 1311 2370 

Kleinwort Development Fund 1146 20S4 

Dunedin Enterprise 1221 1980 

Thompson Ohm 1107 1945 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1110 1604 

■ Int Income Growth 

Securities Trust of Scotland 1249 1589 

Bntlsh Assets Ordinary 1285 1511 

Murray inter nat ional 1139 1475 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1248 1525 


North America 


Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


6321 

2 

44 

04 

North Atlantic SmaBer Cos 

1316 

2017 

4825 

7 

45 

- 

New Zealand 

729 

925 

1548 

8 

4.7 

3.0 

3098 

-3 

44 

0.1 

Fleeting American 

1447 

2003 

2277 

7 

44 

03 

Aberdeen New Thai 

349 

335 

S84 

-10 

84 

35 

2774 

11 

44 

24 

EcSnburgh US Track 25p 

1435 

1906 

2215 

6 

47 

15 

Edinburgh Java 

391 

314 

419 

0 

105 

- 

2572 

10 

5.1 

24 

US Smaller Companies 

1249 

1802 

1729 

13 

45 

- 

Stem Selective Growth 

384 

290 

652 

9 

75 

_ 

- 

18 

54 

0.7 

Foreign & Col US Small Cos 

1184 

1677 

- 

12 

43 

- 

Korea-Etoope Fund 

462 

272 

428 

4 

115 

1.1 

2190 

- 

<1 

2.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1172 

1782 

2468 

- 

5JD 

12 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

447 

332 

598 

- 

95 

2.1 





■ Continental Europe 






■ Emerging Markets 






2254 

-2 

34 

35 

TR European Growth 

1303 

2075 

4847 

0 

40 

0.7 

Baring Emerging Europe 

1467 

2086 

- 

12 

115 

_ 

1869 

11 

34 

44 

Gartmore European 

12S2 

1905 

2935 

1 

43 

08 

Central European Growth Fund 

1037 

1253 

_ 

15 

105 

_ 

2160 

10 

34 

4.4 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

1206 

1873 

2298 

7 

4JB 

14 

Templeton Latin America 

1168 

1127 

- 

18 

95 

05 

1966 

11 

42 
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02 

Seudder Latte America 
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_ 
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- 
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- 

44 

Foreign & Col Eurotrust 
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1685 

2335 

6 

34 

05 

Templeton Emerging Markets 
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1704 
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2044 

- 
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SECTOR AVERAGE 

1174 

1609 

2619 

- 

34 

.14 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1070 

938 

1492 

- 
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■ Closed End Funds 
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36 

1.7 

KJetrrwor. Charter 

1271 

1965 

2688 

13 

44 

2.1 

Capital Gearing 

1141 

1728 

2356 

2 

25 

0.1 

3613 

-6 

44 

2.6 

Mercury European Privatisation 

1256 

1692 

- 

14 

32 

22 

Invasco City & Commercial 

1316 

1306 


15 

44 

5.1 

3106 

20 

34 

4.9 

European Smaffer Companies 

. 1178 

1394 

1738 

- 

34 

- 

Exeter Preferred Capital 

1309 

1304 

1667 

31 

44 

05 

3203 

10 

34 

42 

SECTOR AVERAGE 
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35 
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Scottish Value 
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35 

22 

3184 

19 

54 
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SECTOR AVERAGE 
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12 

34 

4.3 

Henderson Far East Income 

692 

897 

1266 

16 

65 

7.6 

TR Property 

1354 

1521 

3091 

11 

55 

3.0 

1829 

16 

34 

5.6 

Manm Cume Pacific 

762 

867 

1325 

11 

64 

14 

Trust of Property Shares 

1329 

1518 
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16 

Sl9 

3.1 

1946 

7 

34 

3.8 

Foreign & Cd Pacific 

693 

760 

1316 

19 

64 
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VWgmore Property 

1147 

1418 


21 

52 

1.1 

1793 

- 

34 

4.6 

Govett Oriental 
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546 

1183 

13 

64 

08 

French Property 
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1136 
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35 
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SECTOR AVERAGE 

708 

768 

1273 

■ 

65 

2.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1225 

1399 

2215 
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■ Split - Capital 

Scottish National Cap 
Gartmore Scotland Cap 
Henderson American C31 Cap 
Fleming Income & Growth Cap 
Jos Holdings Cap 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 

TR Technology B 1278 4161 

SR Pan-European 1332 2051 

KJobtwort High Income 1709 2011 

Henderson EuroTrust 1224 ig83 

Jupiter Extra Income 1461 1803 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1377 1637 

■ Split - Income 

Rights & Issues Inc 1167 2066 

Jove Inc 1269 1552 

Jupiter Geared Inc 1268 1470 

Scottish National Inc 1190 1455 

FramOngton Income & Cap Inc 1169 1419 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1128 1294 

■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 1091 1604 

Gartmore Shared Eq Zro Div Prf 1093 1631 

Johnson Fry Europe Utils Zero 1093 1517 

Friends Prov Ethical Zero Prt 1075 1508 

Jo s Hol dings Zero Div Prf 1094 1492 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1094 iao4 
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Investment trusts 


Miner Mercury plans share buy-backs to get it out of a hole 


B uy-back 13 the latest 
buzzword in the invest- 
ment bust sector. Mer- 
cury World Mining this 
week became the latest to 
announce plans to reclaim some 
of its shares, forties Jean Bogle- 
sham. It will be seeking share- 
holder permission to buy bade 15 
per cent of them and transfer 
S150m to a share premium 
account This would give it the 


financial freedom to fund another 
two buy-backs of 15 per cent of 
issued shares, the maximu m 
allowed under present roles. 

Buy-backs can narrow dis- 
counts by reducing the excess 
supply of shares, and enhance 
net asset value since foe trust is 
buying its own assets at a dis- 
count. This explains why they 
are attractive to shareholders. 

The Edinburgh Dragon trust 


won a continuation vote this 
week after promising to buy back 
up to 15 per cent of its shares in 
each of the next three years 
should it trade consistently at a 
discount of more than 12 per 
cent Analysts believe Dragon, 
which has been hit by foe turbu- 
lence in Asia, would have lost foe 
vote if it had not promised some 
action to help shareholders. 

It is. however, debateable if 


Mercury will be able to pun off a 
similar trick and win its continu- 
ation vote, due at the end of next 
year. 

Shareholders have had a torrid 
time since the trust was 
launched with wide publicity 
four years ago. Anyone who 
bought a package of shares and 
warrants then is sitting on a 40 
per cent loss now. 

“It has been a gruesome invest- 


ment, mainly because the {min- 
ing] sector has been so dire," 
says Nigel Sidebottom, of GM 
Asset Manage malt 
He believes Mercury should 
offer investors a cash exit at 
close to the asset value - at pres- 
ent, foe trust is trading on a dis- 
count of about 16 per cant, so 
anyone selling shares gets 16 per 
cent than the underlying assets 
are really worth. “The buy-back. 


white welcome, is not enough.” 
Sidebottom adds. “It might tem- 
porarily narrow the discount but 
it will not bring [the share price] 
dose to the asset value. 

“The warrants expire at the 
end of next AprfL There is no 
reason why Mercury should not 
open-mid the fund [turn it into a 
unit trust so that It trades at its 
asset value] after that" 

Mercury is unlikely to want to 


do this. . The trust has more than 
£300m of assets and much of that 
money might be cashed in if 
shareholders knew they could get 
out without being hit by a large 
discount 

At least Mercury has tnfrm 
some action, though. There are 
other trusts, on equally high dis- 
counts. where no steps at all 
have been taken to try 
improve the shareholders' lot 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


UK 


FTSE AU-Sharo Index 


Eqofty shares traded 


g^ cnp . TtiraowrftiyvelimtefettilSod}, ExdueBng: 
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MARKET REPORT 


By Stave Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 

More bad news from the Far East 

demolished any ehanne that. TJK 

shares could build on their 
impressive performance oariiw in 
the week. 

The bankruptcy of one of 
Japan's leading food and com- 
modities trading companies, 
Toshoku, was a reminder of the 
immense problems surrounding 
the region and drove the Tokyo 
market down over 5 per cent. 
Other leading far eastern mar- 
kets, including Hong TTnng and 
Seoul, also suffered significant 


falls. That weakness, mming fa 
the wake of a poor performance 
by WaB Street on Thursday set 
the scene for a dismal showing 
by London's equity market, along 
with most other European 
bourses. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average sustained a three-figure 
fall overnight, with investors 
fretting about the potential 
impact on US corporate earnings 
of the continuing weakness of far 
eastern markets and the ever- 
growing Ust of bank and broking 

company failures in the region. 

And there was more trouble far 
London with the Dow taking a 
further big hit at the start of 
trading yesterday. The Dow 


retreated nearly 270 points not 
long after the opening bell. 

At the close of a turbulent ses- 
sion, the FTSE 100 index was left 
nursing a 148.1, or 23 per cent 
decline at 5,020.2, wiping out the 
big gains recorded at the begin- 
ning of the week. The Footsie's 
decline was the second biggest in 
points terms for five years. 

The second-liners were also 
roughly handled, with the FTSE 
250 index finishing 30.7 off at 
4,705.1 and the FTSE Small cap &5 
lower at 2JB5.L 

Loudon also had to cope with 

the first “double witching” - 
simul taneous expiries ot the 
FTSE 100 future and FTSE 100 
index options - since the October 


20 introduction of electronic 
-order driven trading. 

The twin expiries and the Ear 
eastern worries produced plenty 
of volatility, but no panic selling 
according to dealers. On the con- 
trary the big falls in share prices 
saw institutions take advantage 
of the market's weakness to pick 
,‘up “cheap” stock, dealers said. 

There was also a measure Of 
underpinning for the market 
from the 1998 FTSE 100 forecasts 
coming into the market, which 
generally range from around 

5,000 to 6.100. 

The absence of any of the 
much-rumowr&l takeovers in the 
financial sectors was another fac- 
tor behind the scale of the mar- 


ket's retreat. Banks featured 
prominently among the worst 
indiv idual performers in the 
FTSE 100. notably Bank of Scot- 
land, Standard Chartered, Abbey 
National and Natwest, 

Commenting on the day's 
events, the head trader at one 
leading investment bank said the 
Far East remained the core prob- 
lem. 

“Until the Far East thing sorts 
itself out, there will be many 
more days like today. There are 
too many skeletons failing out of 
too many cupboards and they are 
weakening the resolve of the 
institutions. H 

Turnover in equities reached 
875m shares. 
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Indices and ratios 



FTSE 100 Index 


FTSE 250 

4705.1 

-30.7 

Closing index Dec 19 ... 

..50202 

FTSE 350 

2416.B 

-60.8 

Change over week 

....-25.1 

FTSE All-Share 

2361-28 

-56.00 

Dec 18 

..5168.3 

FTSE All-Share yteW 

3.30 

3.22 

Dec 17 

..51908 

FT 30 

3228.7 

-59.5 

Dec 16 

.5203.4 

FTSE Non-Fins p/e 

19.86 

20.04 

Dec 15 

..5121.8 

FTSE 100 Fut Mar 

503&5 

>138.5 

High* 

..5247.6 

10 yr Gilt yield 

6.32 

6.37 

I LOW' 

.4985.7 

Long Qilt/equtty y)d ratio 1.93 

1.99 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS B EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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AMVESCAP TStCO 

AStMGroupt 8,700 

AMwy UMoatT ZJOO 

Alnows 268 

ABotc* & Lafc**krt 088 
Aled DoRHcqt 1,200 

4iij*w Wafer 430 

*BO» 320 

Aijo IMogtas 2.700 

Attoc. EML FoMrt BBT 

ASSOC. BrfL Ftom 840 

BAAt 1300 

BAT tnrb-T 4300 

BBA 487 

BOCT 887 

BQt 10300 

MOO 

£PB 1,100 

BSkyBf I M H M1 

BTr 19 win 

BTRt 15300 

Booh of ScoUSnot 5300 

Bardayvt «300 

Basel 1300 

BHoftt 3300 

EBueCkehrf 8300 

Boast 1300 

Brtamic 23 

BrfL Aneapaost 454 

BrtnhAlranyst 2.700 

Britich BWach 2300 

Britatl Bomoo ijoo 

BrllWi Etimbi 10300 

Brttfeh Lanot 1300 

BnushSuctt 24300 

Bmnab CmM 121 

Buton 2300 

CaUe&Wimt 4J00 

Cadbwy SctnwopoBt 2300 
Caodon 734 

Orton Comma, t 3300 

Cfifltricot 14,100 

Comm. (Mart 833 

Compass 782 

Cooksen 4,100 

CounauUb 487 

Oafiy MaBA 33 

Danha 1.100 

Uaoeot 7200 

Dtaonst MOO 

EMAP 540 

B4lt 2300 

□euiuuompa 1300 1 

EiwnQact 8300 

Enffirprtao C«t 2300 

FMach 8 

Foreign & CoL LT. 827 
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GUSf 1300 

GreenA 926 

GREt 3300 

GKNt 1300 

HSBC (TSp Matt 3300 

HSBC(HKS10)t 3.700 

I Mta t 8300 

Mmmanan 784 

Hanson 1.700 . 
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167 -O* 
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14S3 -40 
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UWriTOBt 10900 730 

LABMOt 3300 266 

UMVMyT &400 205W 

MB*C 1,000 6141* 

Mate ft Bcenccrf 0900 983 

Mfesuy Aaeac Uan 766 1866 

Moya 465 1732ft 

Morgan Credbls 1JDOO 4B1U 

Mwampnl 390 220ft 
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NriknriPCMart 0300 685 

NMT 2400 674 

Nenham Foods 1,700 2871* 

Nodhraltoc* 5.700 963ft 

Non4ch(Manr 2J00 380 

NJnomed Amsrt 164 2290 

Nycomsd Amor NA/T 2S2 22K3 

Oangst 1,200 257 

Fftstsonf 3J00 786 

P ft Ot 1,700 677ft 

FWngun 1X500 122 

Po—rO fe i ) 1j400 612 

Pramior Famal 437 411ft 

FtortJort FkvncMI 277 7581* 

PrudsntftJt 4JDOO 733 

REXAM 282 2831* 

RMCt IAS 827 

n— U 2.100 631 

BankOmuot 866 388 

RacMB ft Cofesant 962 805 

HscMnd 5,100 343H 

nsadhaLt 2A00 800 

RsolOhBftftMr 4J300 258 

Rautat 3.100 646 

HoTlntot . X7D0 TOO 

RatoFtawat 7J200 221 

RoyM ft Sun ABcat SJOO BOO 

Rowd Bk loaMt 3300 750 

Batowart 11.100 329 

Satoahuiyt 4,100 488 

Scftodornr 182 1802 

Sdvudara WVt 22 1750 

Scottish ft Nm.t BBS 7S3» 

Scot HyOD-BKL 614 486 

SccHbh tatart a TDD S» 


The December FTSE 100 
future expired at 5,038, with 
a lot erf activity seen in the 
roll into March just before 
expiry, writes Martin Brice. 

Fair value for the 
December-Marcft raff was 
estimated at about 50 points 
but at expiry sustained 
buying of March saw it 
reach 70 points. Selling in 
the cash market pushed it 
from 5,051 at 10.10am down 
to 5,018 in six minutes. 

March opened at 5,130, 
with cash at 5,159 and fair 


value estimated at a 
premium of 53 points over 
cash. 

After expiry, March hardly 
moved but weakness on 
Wall Street produced sellers 
and March settled at 5,038, 
which was 33 over cash. 

Total options volume was 
a busy 47,000 lots, with 
brisk trade seen In Safeway, 
Vodafone, BTR and Land 
Securities. 

In Index options, the 
January 4,000 puts were 
sold 2,000 times tor 1 0p. 
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■ FTSE 2WWDEX FUTURES (UFFE) £10 per 941 Index point 
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■ FTSE 100 INDEX OPTION pFFE) CS017 ) £10 per fufl Index point 
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FTSB - LEADERS & LAGGARDS 


Parcontaga changes since December 31 1996 baaed on Friday December is 
1997 
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The UK Series 





Dm 19 d«M Dec 18 Ok 17 bid 

jU% iMcmr trik 

JU MWR 

Ugh la* ugh Urn 


FTSE 100 
FTSE 260 
FTSE 250 age IT 
F1BE 380 
FTSE 350 K IT 
FTSE 380 Mgbar Yhld 
FTSE 350 tflaw YMf 
FTSE SooflCap 
FTSE S mriBft p as IT 
FTSE AO-Shara 
FTSE Att-Sbara n IT 


-29 5168J 
-06 4735.6 
-05 4768.7 
-05 2477x4 
-25 2481.4 
-2x4 2476.7 
-25 24905 
-03 230158 
— 2299L6S 
-03 2417^ 
-25 2423.25 


51908 40775 
47503 44404 
47807 44352 
24802 20237 
24922 

2481.8 1839.7 
24005 2115x3 
230046 215050 
220757 215030 
24Z75B 1683x71 
2433.11 


324 258 
357 255 
359 056 
350 2.73 
352 2.75 
4.24 3JS3 
250 254 
3 32. 060 
143 2.77 
350 2.72 
3.33 275 


257 1852 

151 1035 

155 1850 
2JK 1075 
203 1054 
154 1001 
25B 7? no 
158 2455 

152 2247 

156 19-03 
201 1072 


14258 21B551 
14019 1691.51 
15425 2014.51 
6090 213080 
37^ 1004.46 
87x*l 1814a 
5110 174656 
64a 197208 
6033 109452 
0015 211285 
3759 1089.48 
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1071 2B43J 3710/97 
2 n 2*06x2017/1097 
30/7 2*027222/1097 
2/1 2492x11 3/10/97 
4/S 2*6554 3/10/97 
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13785 21/1788 
8845 14n/B8 
2ZT15 3/6/87 
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6152 13/12/74 
ZT7242 475/87 
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10 UHBUL EKreACTOliaq 438092 

12 bmrin ftMfcnttttS) 2850LS2 

15 ca. hfcflrattdO) 483112 

16 M EiqftiPftp & PTO0n2> 351737 

20 GBI 9005191515(254) 166080 

21 BuMna a CDm«uclianp5) 128257 

22 Bunns Harm A Mgrcta£$ 'B3725 

23 Ch8a*cris(26) 253235 

24 DtariBed MustrblB(13) 124032 

25 Efecomk: & Bed Eqa^33) 2191.40 

26 EngbesOngltPO 289013 

27 Enghecfing. VeddcchA 336758 

28 Paper. PChg 5 PrinfitiaP7J 212055 

29 Teftites 5 AwanXH) 1002.78 

30 C09SUMH1 BDOOSfM) 4827.11 

32 Alnohoae BewnmaafS) XSHB5 

33 Food Pro0u(WK25) 327070 

34 Hoosrinkl GD0dkT7) 298052 

36 Hesttl Curedfl 228759 

37 FHanHB«u0ca!Bf1S) 792151 

38 Tobaxop) 4610x94 

40 SSMCSS(272) . 281055 

41 DisM)iikin(2Q 2475.73 

42 Leisure & Hatobm 3332.79 

43 Heda(421 - 4050 BO 

44 ReOBan, F00d(15) 267254 

45 Rataatn. GanerriOSS] 2284 52 

47 D rewert EL Pita 6 FteSLg5} 358028 


-35 455951 480355 392354 157 £53 151 1B5S 14059 19S357 SOUS 

-1.1 298034 297194 403157 4.50 455 159 7350 13&S4 m£S 490 M B 

-4.1 5041x45 509098 404425 350 £51 1.77 1950 15457 22S151 5B17x*S 

-1.7 3578x44 3611.10 320153 153 15S 252 3259 5252 216353 399034 


3/1 BOMB an 0/97 98039 19x2/86 

IJVJ2 478029 7/556 10HUS 31/7505 

3/1 6S17x(6 7/10197 98250 2Q/2/B6 

S/1 398054 17/1 DOT 6S050 28X7/86 


-15 1694.18 
*12 129055 
-13 175051 
-15 257251 : 
+05 123043 
-05 219859 
-35 278018 
-04 33825S : 
-0.4 212852 ; 
*0.4 99089 ' 


357 357 
162 251 
452 072 
193 142 
046 5.13 
457 350 
- 112 252 
253 2x47 
451 453 
073 559 


15S 1188 
255 1454 
153 1456 
1.71 1062 
253 073 
158 1031 
2.42 1655 
00580.001 
152 1128 
1.19 1065 


B9LM 113754 
42x61129186 
6753 90952 
90701Z7757 
6078 73657 
5651 119550 
73.46 171 B.1B 
97541B365Z 
89.71 940.47 
6356 67356 


49 TtamporKg?; 

so snunapq 

62 Eiedhe*«9) 

64 &B ObMMtnOl 

65 TetacomsafllcatlonalS) 

68 UWgp21 

89 IBMinftAHCW5g82) 

70 FWAfHMUtHM) 

71 BanlG, RetaRpt) 

73 bamnceOT] 

74 Lite Amn*c8{B) 

77 Otttar fiaaocUBS) 

79 Piepwtn(4g) ■ 

80 BnEgWafT 7TOSTSQ25) 
89 FTSE AS-Sfcare(a91) 

105 FTSE AH-Sare ex iTtTMJ 


-25 496057 49909 373253 110 £70 153 2251 14054 1885.19 50B357 
- IS 335000 3411.44 268SU0 153 149 £2? 1650 12020 12B07D 39195) 
-2.1 3340GB 3363.1 B 2980x45 030 2J3 152 18.70 9951 158048 330458 

-25 306859 307355 2600.43 131 259 2x48 1523 9019 123956 331450 

-02 229158 231358 202859 225 157 151 3072 5127 144757 2*0244 

-25 815953 823859 571222 £38 157 120 3120 17159 280555 BZ385B 

-3.7 478017 479152 402014 6.15 5,43 150 1257 2S651 125047 KHQ1B 

-15 284759 2SS759 2011.11 £94 £38 £04 2052 7150 153075 293753 

-06 249052 248358 290003 354 3.13 £04 1650 8420 96006 268081 

-05 3359x49 333421 326859 £50 £32 £19 1955 88.70 188082 3836.39 

-15 413359 409558 428559 £51 258 151 2857 92x40 152004 44E&BB 

-15 271114 269257 218454 118 £53 250 17.17 7223 179020 Z774JB 

-06 227728 230458 202757 122 £55 £17 17.00 65x08 136048 243853 

-2.1 384551 381253 326234 334 257 £29 1650 95.77 1B0158 884651 

-1x4 3451x47 341138 275737 151 1x48 £30 2028 4452 2220Z3 35DUB 

-1.4 293556 292858 288094 150 255 139 2759 6838 127075 314438 

-07 348053 348851 252934 183 1M 1.82 1953 9735 181015 350758 

387011 387850 2748x48 453 356 £12 1224 15279 222153 381950 

-15 2S2254 253056 149015 £62 £10 t t 81x42 142145 2SBB55 

-03 288850 272075 210036 129 £68 1x48 25.71 4850 129248 272951 

-ZJ aaagja 32S229 £32059 542 453 £21 1042 11951 190352 3M4JI 

-15 241021 242054 207431 339 £82 158 1956 6144 1906x67 259434 

-15 488075 4918x48 343538 115 £55 £42 1042 13S57 214058 5B4X2B 

-35 7240(2 731204 4954.79 002 £41 253 103518098 240082 787171 
-15 2167.90 2)55.72 1535.75 4J23 148 £78 1082 8091 169083 219(57 

-S3 0937.68 587855 402828 120 £83 £28 1737 16217 251441 5B7958 

-12 375043 1755.12 281178 £94 £38 £06 2063 9053 223457 375657 

-£6 219016 218030 175128 104 £50 1.« 2838 55x2313*108 22P61 

-13 8405L73 341736 3119JB £81 IxBS 1.17 4137 6195 120071 36CU6 

-23 24T7.28 ZA27JX 168171 330 £72 139 1005 88.15211285 248241 

-13 242125 243111 - 138 175 £01 1172 £739 108048 2*9084 

-04 125291 125429 121093 130 £B4 128 2084 30S4 135126 13402 

-02 127098 127248 122737 189 £88 131 2832 3052 138111 06831 

+02 9743 9715 - 1.10 083 0539000) 730 89129 11310 


10/12 309934 
17/10 2S7E22 
16/12 2887-24 
13/10 2996x6 
22/10 201632 
17/12 G5UL59 
13/10 386948 

13/10 25024 
23/1 2435JS 
. 11/3 311456 
IB/10 380757 
5/12 191145 
13/10 199148 
18/12 297182 
21/10 2757.13 
13/10 284085 
18/12 251543 
18/12 2755x89 
5/12 1458x99 
18/12 2078x75 
5/12 232947 

IB/10 209157 

1/10 343842 
1/10 402328 
14/10 199123 
17/12 403848 
16/1Z 284248 
9/10 175(81 
7/10 399551 
3/10 199929 
3/10 217242 

13/3 122148 
13/3 122197 


10/7 2232x88 2/2A4 
2/1 212840 16/7/87 
19/12 239122 24/VB4 
28/4 279048 12/8X97 
15/12 ZZS147 2/2X64 
9/7 2*8007 3® 96 
9/7 30B84B 14/1QIB7 
47 3772.15 16/KV97 
10/7 314102 11/7/95 
7/7 2325JOO 2/10X07 

ion 500341718/12X97 
isn 391051 1 7/10X97 
0X2 338MB 16/12/97 
7/1 33140013/1097 
10/1 24D2JM 22/10/67 
lOn 923049 17/1297 
10/1 5810.1813/16/97 

30/6 293743 13/KV37 
1V12 331033 2/2/M 

10/7 3836x30 U/3XS7 
VJ 4BZU8 2VKVB6 
11/2 277486 5/1ZS7 
30/5 243843 13/10X67 
26/10 38«91 1602X67 
.2/1 3S03JB 21/1IW7 
2/1 314428 13/10/97 


998.10 14/1/86 
531x30 9XB/98 
85480 9/9/BB 
97050 14nX85 
88440 Zln/88 
98840 2S/BTB6 
B8240 10/11/87 
99540 14X1/88 
97130 14/1/88 
68088 24X090 


gjoo 
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11x00 

1200 

1&00 

14JJO 

15x00 

16.10 
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Low/d tPf 

5114.1 

S0818 

5063x7 

508&5 

5D8U 

50702 

5056.? 

5DD55 

5163.6 

4885.7 

• -4717J 

47U7J 

470£3 

47005 

4709.9 

4709JB 

4709xt 

4704.0 

47225 

46868 

2454.5 

24309 

2433,3 

24343 

'2434.1 

2436L8 

24310 

24103 

24742 

2403.1 

2295J2 

2295.11 

2294x41 

2294X2 

£296.17 

2296x48 

2296,67 

22BSM 

2296.71 

22B4J36 

29CWP4 

2377 JOT 

237801 

237790 

2377^4 

2379.62 

2374.79 

23 BA? 

2414L07 

2348J2 


FTSE FMqUnfl 124103 -0.4 125101 t254JS 121193 ISO £64 1.28 2184 31U 135120 13402 13fl 12214 

FTSE Raffim « FT 1268S3 -02 127098 127148 12Z7J7 159 288 131 2BJS2 3082 138111 08001 13/3 12209 

FTSE AM 977.1 *02 974xB 971.5 - 1.18 OSS OJSSaOJDt 7JB0 09128 Ifflfl 24/2 861 

■ Hourly movements 

Open ftjQO 1000 11J0 1£00 1100 KUO 15x01 

FTSE 100 - 5114.1 50616 5063.7 E0S&5 50615 50702 5056 

FTSE 250 - • 4717.8 4707 J 47013 47005 4709.9 470IL8 4709 

F7SE 350 - 24545 24319 24313 24S4A '2434.1 2436JS 2431, 

FTSE SmaBCap 2296.16 2295A2 2295.11 2294.41 2294^2 £29117 2296x46 2296J 

FTSE AB-Shm - 238195 237797 237611 237790 2377A4 2379.62 2374.1 

Time of FTSE TOO FBgfr 8^3 AM Lour 427 PM 
Tm» oi FTSE Al-Shae hSgh: &33 AM Low: 427 PM 

Bane Baae Bam Ban Baaa Brin 

EritiMv aecMoe nr attar dan vain EriMByncBMiernranp M*a nlaa Bqulbaecden cromtar drift wtoa 
FTSE 100 31/12/83 100090 Bectricfly 31/12/90 100090 FTSE SMBs 6 « D 31/12/92 1363.79 

FTSE 250 S«rt 31/12X85 141160 water 28/12/89 1000x00 FTSE FtedgSng 30/12/94 100QDQ 

FTSE 350 31/12/85 882J94 NovAnandais 1CWXB2 100JX1 FTSE FWfltog BIT 30/12/94 lOOOJOO 

FTSE 350 ex TT T2/SW7 S24/J5D FTSEAB-Shara ItWAK 100x00 FTSE MU 3tV12/B4 2000i» 

FTSE 350 MgharYMd 3V12A5 88194 FTSE AD-Sham « IT 115X97 220101 FIS Trial Ram MkH 31/1219210000) 

FTSE 350 Lower VIrid 31/HBS 6S£S4 ABOttWT 31X12/B5 TOXLOO FTSE SeCMF TaM Bat 31^2X83 100000 

Further infcjrmaHon la anflabla on Mqx//mw.ftsexom 

O FTSE kitamottoral Limited 1907. Al RigUs recened. ■FT-SE’ and *FooaiB" are trade marks of the London Stock 
Exchange and The Financial Times and an uaad by FTSE htarwdlgnal undor Bcence. T Sector WE ratios gra»r than BO 
end nat ew» plater then 30 are n« ahewn. % VWu» are negadra. Tile eafctatbm basis tor Urn total mmsrniam warn 
changed frem grow to nat on 7/7/97. Insert: Icnlca (FTSE SmaBCap^; Saatchi S. Sanchl (FTSE 2SCQ & (43); Nyoomad 
Ameraham {FTSE 100 ); Haa lwpod FOC^ FTSE 2S 0fj Dala t lo iB lortea (FTSE 250}; Manvter Swain (FTSE SmaflCafl & (2^. 
Nycomed Ammdnn (FTSE 2S0fc Hanlwoo d Foods {FTSE SmaflCari. Marga n Ornxl Met i pp o tt iii IGuawesB to form 
Diageo (FTSE 100k Name Chan ge s Abnuat Asian Srr* Ce twite now Aba r dnn Asian SmOr Co (FTSE Fto d ga ig. 


30ffi 293733 13/1037 94498 23hX86 
1V12 331833 2/2/M 9BU0 ZW/K 

10X7 3836x30 11/3X97 975A0 £171/86 

9X7 48ZU8 21/10188 97820 971X88 

11/2 277486 5/12X87 BT7x*0 2VU96 
30/6 2438J3 1 in 0/87 (70.10 9X12X88 
28X10 3B«01 1602X87 682x00 14X1XSS 
.2/1 380348 21/10X97 938J0G 1X2X91 

2/1 31442B 13/10W7 96DJB 14^88 

2H 35B7« 1802X97 90188 3flQXB6 

8n 3S1BG8 16/12S7 99639 7/US1 

30/1 289655 5/12/97 99439 9/12XB6 
2/1 222931 18/12/97 80150 3X10/38 
Zn 328*38 3/12X97 B2470 lg/60 

iyi 250(34 18/10/97 93x4913/12/74 

2/1 594339 1/10/97 97230 23/1/86 
2/1 797171 1/10/97 B60J80 23/1X86 
24/3 219157 14/10/97 87930 2SW92 

2H 5H7R55 T7/12/07 98770 23/1X86 

2/1 375657 16/12/97 KSUC V1IW0 

2/1 225751 9/10197 71BL4D 16XOT2 

2X1 38H08 7/m/ 70720 14n/8fl 
an 249141 3X1097 fff^Z 1112X74 
4/8 24M54 inQ/97 2172x42 4/6/97 

2/1 177130 2/2 m 31.14 T2/12/B4 
BB 177130 2094 26.1312/12X94 

28/10 11310 24/2/97 9667 11/3/97 


data nlua__ Bouttu teedan or ora 
31/12/90 1000.00 F13E SMB* StalT 
29/12/89 1000x00 FTSE Hedging 

1Q/4A2 moo FlSEMgtognir 
UWASf 100.00 FTSE AW 
12/5/97 220101 FTSE TUri Rttn Mfcta 
31/12/85100000 FTSESttm’ToWBri 


EWyaectfanor oroeo 
01 Bp S hod Tetri flrin 
FTSE fudging Total Ret 
FTSE R|9g Bit TOM M 
FTSE AM Tetri Mm 
FTSE 350 n IT k*ri More 
FTCEAf-SamaUTOflatn 


data win 

31/12/99 104713 
30/12/94 1000X0 
30/12/94 1000.00 
12/5X97 '1000 DO 
12XSW 1000 DO 
12/5X97 1000D0 



Clearance 

boosts 

Energy 

Very Tew Footsie stocks 
escaped the Asian and Wall 
Street-inspired rout yester- 
day, but several utilities 
advanced to reflect their 
defensive nature. 

Energy Group, the nuclear 
generator, was the best per- 
former in the Footsie for 
much of the day. Hie shares 
received an additional boost 
from news that the MMC 
had cleared the path for 
PacifiCorp of the US to 
renew its £3.6bn bid for the 
electricity group. The shares 
ended 10 higher at 665p. 

Optimism about the clear- 
ance spilled over to other 
generators, which are also 
broadly Immune from inter- 
national turmoil because of 
their largely domestic earn- 
ings. 

Scottish Power Improved 7 
to 526p and National Grid 
finned a penny to 291p. Brit- 
ish Energy closed 12 higher 
at 420p. 

In water stocks, conditions 
were choppy. Anglian rose 
15 to 835p but Thames and 
United Utilities, both big 
Footsie components, fell 85 
to 831p and 28 to 755p. 

Retail stocks again had a 
busy day following recent 
bearish news on the pros- 
pects for consumer sales, 
although Marks and Spencer 
benefited from a shift 
towards quality of earning s. 
Its shares achieved one of 
the best performances in the 
FTSE 100 as they gained 9 to 
583p in brisk volume. 

But it was not a]] good 
news for investors in retail 
stocks. Sainsbury figured 
prominently in the list of 
Footsie fellers. Its decline of 
21 to 4S9p stemmed from 
fears of declining market 
share, and followed strong 
results on Thursday from 
Asda, which eased to i7TOp. 

Asda’s like-for-like sales 
growth of 8^ per cent was 


being compared with the 6 
per cent at Tesco, which was 
up 2 at 437p. and of 4.2 per 
cent at Sainsbury and 3 per 
cent at Safeway, down ll’A 
to 325p in volume of llm. 

Recent bearish news on 
the outlook for general 
retailers saw several marked 
down, with Kingfisher off 12 
at 843p and Storehouse 5 to 
230 > Ap. 

Banks, one of the principal 
driving forces behind the UK 
market's recent rise, were 
behind its decline yesterday. 

Bank of Scotland fell 47 to 
559p and National Westmin- 
ster, which has been the 
focus of continued merger 
rumours, succumbed to a 
mark-down and closed 65 
lower at £10.10. 

Among merchant banks, 
tightly-traded Schraders lost 
8 per cent car 158p at £18.02. 
and Hambros failed to bene- 
fit from its confirmation of 
reports that it Is to sell 
Hambros Banking Group to 
Societe G6nerale for £300m. 
The shares fell 2V4 to 256‘/«p. 

Further weakness in the 
oD price combined with the 
general world market weak- 
ness to affect internationally 
traded BP. The shares 
dropped 21 y* to 798p. 

Dragon Oil rose 4tt to 70p, 
supported by a new gas find 
in a jointly-owned block in 
the Gulf of Thailand. 

Cadbury dipped 

Cadbury Schweppes lost 8 
to 618p amid a series of 
downgrades by analysts 
after meetings with the com- 
pany. Among others, Rich- 
ard Newboult at Lehman 
Brothers cut his full-year 
forecast from £5 77m to 
£565m after disappointing 
trading during the first half, 
but told clients that uncer- 
tainty over the company's 
investment in US bottling 
was more important 

He said: “We would con- 
tinue to avoid Cadbury 
shares until this situation is 
resolved.” 

Traders said the Cadbury 
management seemed to be 
assessing sentiment within 
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the investment community 
ahead of an announcement, 
which suggested the com- 
pany expected a negative 
reaction. 

Among transport stocks, 
the big four Footsie mem- 
bers were down in line with 
the market fall, prompted by 
concerns stemming from the 
likelihood of a slowdown in 
the Asian economies. 

British Airways was off 
7‘A to 558‘Ap, while BAA 
shed 11 to 494p, and P&O 
lost 12‘A to 677Vip. Railtrack, 
which has suffered recently 
due to fears of increased reg- 
ulation, was down lfl at^31p. 

Scotia Holdings tumbled 
27‘A to 317V4p in reaction to 
disappointing news of one of 
its products. 

The Medicines Control 
Agency turned down its 
appeal for the approval of its 
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■ CHIEF PRICE CHANCES 

YESTERDAY 

London (Panes) 

Rises 

Creighton's 35164- 15^ 

Manners 245 • 93': 

Photo -Me 142!?+ 3T 

Radaone Tech 48'- + ? 

TransTec 7T 1 ** 10 


Bk of Scotland 559 - 47 

Blue Circle 293 3 . - 34'* 

COLT Telecom 61 - 26 

Katon Grp 144'j - 9 

Lloyds TSB 730 - 41*7 

Medeva 173-9 

Mai West 1 O 1 O - 65 

Paterbead Grp 31':- 6 

RMC 827 - 91 

Rotts-Royce 221 - 18 

Stand Chartd 655 > 32 

Sun Lile & Prov 410'*- 29 s * 

Tl Group 439'7> 56'- 

Tbamos Water 831 - 85 

Time Products 171 - 32 ' j 

Weir Group 262^- 15V- 

drug Tarn be tic. for the treat- 
ment of diabetic neuropathy. 

Gallaher, the cigarette 
maker, shed 15 1 - to 342' »p os 
Goldman Sachs lowered its 
recommendation on the 
stock from “outperform" to 
“market perform". 

Among smaller company 
stocks, Manders. the print- 
ing inks group, rose almost 
62 per cent or 93'-k to 245p 
after it agreed to a 250p-a- 
share offer from Flint Ink of 
the US. The offer values 
Manders at about £100m. 

Creightons, the soaps and 
toiletries company, rose 78 
per cent or 15K to 35V*p. It 
slashed its interim losses 
from £1.4m to £74,000. 

Photo-Me International 
gained 31 to 142Vap after a 
bullish trading statement, 
while TransTec, the engi- 
neer. rose 10 to 77'Ap after a 
series of shares purchases by 
directors. 

Profits warnings took their 
toll on Peterhead Group, the 
mineral explorer, which was 
off 6 to 3l'/«p, and on luxury 
watch producer Time Prod- 
ucts, which lost 32 Vi to 171p. 

American Port Services 
lost 24 to l34Vip alter saying 
Asian currency turmoil had 
hit car exports from the US. 
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EguSy turnover (Difrt NA NA NA NA 16409 

Equity bergainst - NA NA NA NA 22.013 

Shares Traded (mQt NA NA NA NA 485.1 

tEMduring trare+nartar and owreen tumour nut maturing Cfeesl tumavar. 

S FTBE riUmaHonri Umlud 1997. Al right* hmmcL "For 1997. 


TRADEPOMT INVESTMENT EXCHANGE 

Daily turnover lor 13/12/1997 
Volume: 043BJ53 



VWua; £21^58,348 
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Dow hit by 
earnings and 
Asian worries 


AMERICAS 


US stocks plunged with the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver 
age losing more than 260 
points by mid-morning 
before rebounding by early 
afternoon, writes John 
Laboie in New York. 

The Nikkei’s 52 per cent 
slide overnight set the tone 
for a down day on Wall 
Street as earnings fears con- 
tinued to run through the 
market. As US equities fell. 
Treasuries rallied, with the 
midday long bond up H at 
103*. sending the yield down 
to 5.888 per cent 

Leading the stock market 
lower were blue-chip shares. 
By 12.30pm the Dow was 
down 145.51 points or 1.85 
per cent at 7,700.99. The 
Standard & Poor’s 500 index 
bad fallen' 16.60 or 1.74 per 
cent at 938.70. 

Weakness in the technol- 
ogy sector sent the Nasdaq 
composite index down 20.79 
or L36 per cent at 1,502.40. 

“Every portfolio manager 
that I’ve talked to is going 
through the companies in 
their portfolios to make sure 
that they are Asia-proof,** 
said Hugh Johnson, chief 
investment officer at First 
Albany. 

Such weeding out of Asia- 
tinged companies meant a 
sharp sell-off of multi- 
national shares for a third 
day. In the Dow. cyclical 
manufacturers were espe- 
cially hard hit as Caterpillar 
lost $iy« at $46$ while Good- 
year fell $2* at $61%. 


Sao Paulo falls steeply 


SAO PAULO posted heavy 
early losses, with the Bov- 
espa index dropping 409 or 
4.3 per cent to 9,073 by mid- 
session, 

The market is now only % 
per cent ahead on the year, 
against a 90 per cent gain 
between January and July. 

The market's fall was led 
by bellwether tpinctwng util- 
ity stock. Telebrds, which 
lost R$5.40 to R$ 112.60. 

MEXICO CITY lost 32 per 
cent in morning trade as 


dealers marked down shares 
in response to falls an Wall 
Street and Asian markets. 
The IPC index was 163.71 
lower at 4,8772. 

Volumes were extremely 
thin , however, and analysts 
said most Investors were 
staying on the sidelines. 

BUENOS AIRES fell in line 
with its neighbours, and tire 
Merval index lost 15.03 to 
640.77 by midsession, making 
a total decline since Wednes- 
day of more than 4 per cent 
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Sterling Issues by 
Overseas Borrowers 
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Bourses drop sharply on Wall Street sell-off 


Shares in sportswear 
group Nike plunged more 
than 9 per cent or $4 Vi at 
$S9A after the company 
issued 3 ower-than -expected 
ftRTwingK late on Thursday. 
Banks were also hit hard. 
BankAm erica losing $2& at 
$72 ft. 

Airline stocks also came 
under pressure, with 
Southwest Airlines falling 
or more than 5 per cent 
to S23^ and US Airways off 4 
per cent or $2% to SSffK. In 
the computer sector, Micro- 
soft lost $3% to $127% and 
Dell Computer $3ft to $77ft- 

TORONTO lost nearly 2 
per cent in morning trade, 
spooked by heavy early falls 
on Wall Street and Asian 
worries. The slide was com- 
pounded by a slump in the 
n»nartfaw dollar which fen to 
its lowest level in II years. 
By midday, the 300 compos- 
ite index was 123.44 lower at 
6,471. 5 l 

Banks led the sell-off on 
fears that the central bank 
would be forced to raise 
interest rates to defend the 
dollar, a move described by 
analysts as increasingly 
likely. Royal Bank of Canada 
was C$2.05 Iowa* at C$74 and 
Toronto-Dominion C$1 at 
C$5245. CEBC fen CSL20 to 
C$44.40 and Bank of Nova 
Scotia 90 cents to C$64.10. 

Gold leaders moved lower 
with Barrick shedding 65 
cents to C$25JiO and Placer 
Dome 25 cents to C$17.15. 
Among Industrials, Alcan 
Aluminium retreated 60 
cents to C$38.40. 


Wall Street’s dramatic 
sell-off from the opening ben 
pushed European bourses 
steeply lower. 

AMSTERDAM feD 3.1 per 
cent with a number of mar- 
ket heavyweights taking a 
severe beating. The AEX 
index shed 28.04 to 879.49. 

Philips, sorely tested by 
the early shake-out on Wall 
Street, came off 5.6 per cent 
while a broker note helped 
push ABN Amro down 4.4 
per cent in some of the 
heaviest volume of the day. 

Philips ran into profit- 
taking after Thursday's 
strong performance, sliding 
PI 6.90 to FI 116.80. ABN 
Amro traded 10m shares and 
fell FI 1.80 to FI 39.10 after JP 
Morgan initiated coverage of 
the stock with a “market 
underperfomer” rating in a 
note pointing to difficult, 
cost-laden times ahead in 
investment banking. 

The main upward thrust 
came from publisher VNU 
which surged FI 220 or 4.3 
per cent to FI 5330 following 
its $2.lbn foray into the US. 
Brokers in Amsterdam said 
yesterday’s presentation by 
VNU on the purchase of ITT 
World Directories was 
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impressive. M !t’s a good deal, 
and looks a good price,” said 
one analyst. 

Thursday's profit warning 
from Nike of the US on 
lower Asian sports shoe 
sales set alarm bells ringing 
in FRANKFORT where Adi- 
das fell DM21 to DM225.50. 

Analysts said the fen was 
tied to wider industry wor- 
ries and did not reflect any 
change in Adidas, which still 
has an order backlog for its 
products. However, the 
markdown showed how sen- 
sitive investors continue to 
be to Asian-related events. 

Elsewhere, it was another 
rough day for the retail sec- 


tor as the Xetra Dax index 
lost 107.57 to 4,055.35 in 
response to a falling Dow 
and fresh turbulence in Asia. 

Metro extended recent 
losses as analysts marked 
the stock down heavily fol- 
lowing Thursday’s profits 
warning over Christmas 
trading. JP Morgan, Gold- 
man Sachs and Vereinshank 
all lopped their estimates 
and the shares feD DM6.15 to 
DM54.30. K arstadt was 
unchanged at DM615. 

It was a second day of woe 
for carmakers following 
Thursday's disclosures that 
Daimler-Benz; down another 
DM6A0 to DM117.20 yester- 
day. would have to delay the 
launch of its Smart Car. 
Volkswagen refused to com- 
ment on reports that it faced 
production difficulties with 
its new Golf model, and the 
market lopped the shares by 
DM33 to DM949. BMW fell 
DM60 to DM1,235. 

One bright spot was a 
sharp rise in Commerzbank, 
up DM3.30 to DM74.80 on 
rumours of a bid from Deut- 
sche Bank. The story gained 
credence after Deutsche, 
down DM1.85 at DM123.95. 
said it would not bid for the 
privatisation of C1C in 
France. 
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PARIS ended the week 
with a modest net loss after 
a 7L60 decline to 2^22^0 on 
the CAC 40 index. Volume 
was busy at 19.7m shares. 

Canal Plus stood out 
against the downturn after 
takeover talk was sparked 
by the news of large blocks 
of shares in the company 
changing bands. Three 
blocks totalling 4.6 per cent 
of the TV group’s equity cap- 
ital were traded off the mar- 
ket late on Thursday. 

Ibe deal immediately refu- 
elled speculation about a 
change of ownership at 
Canal Plus in which media 
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the week giant Havas has a 30 per 
et loss after cent stake, with Generate 
> 2,82190 on des Eaux owning 30 per cent 
lex. Volume of Havas. Sentiment was 
m shares- also boosted by upbeat news 
stood out on digital TV subscribers, 
nturn after Canal shares jumped FFrfiu 
■as sparked at one stage before ending 
targe blocks FFr9 higher at FFri,oi7. 
e company Carrefour came off FFr147 
ds. Three or 5 per cent to FFr2,802 
4.6 per cent ahead of next week's sales 
e equity cap- figures. Shares in Lhe retail 
off the mar- leader stood at FFr4.471 in 
sday. July. An upgrade at JP Map 

diately refu- gan lifted Pcrnod-Ricard 
in about a FFr16.90 to FFr339. 
aership at STOCKHOLM was domi- 
rhich media nated by trading in 


S-E-Bnnkcn, which fell SKr9 
to SKr94 after a profit warn- 
ing. The bank said that its 
profits would be lower than 
expected due to reduced pro- 
prietary trading income and 
higher than expected 
restructuring charges 
related to its takeover of 
Trygg Hansa. 

Analysts said the news 
came as a surprise, and it 
ricocheted across the bank- 
ing sector Nordhonken lost 
SKrl.90 to SKr43.30 and 
Svenska Handelsbankon 
SKrl2 to SKr277. The general 
index finished U13.57 lower 
at 2£3221. 

MADRID was dragged 
lower as December futures 
expired, triggering a wide- 
spread markdown. The gen- 
eral index ended 14.1 lower 
at 614S4. BCH lost Ptatu to 
Pta3,445 and Popular Pra350 
to PtnlU.150. 

MOSCOW fell 6.7 pur cent 
as blue chips tumbled follow- 
ing the decision uf US credit 
agency Standard Sc Poors to 
cut its credit ratings for Rus- 
sia and a string of leading 
companies. The RTS index 
lost 25.45 to 354.41. 

Written and edited by Jeffrey 
Brown, Jonathan Ford and 
Peter Has. 


Tokyo tumbles 5% after food wholesaler fails 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Shares in TOKYO suffered 
their third steepest fall of 
the year after the failure of a 
food trading company was 
seen as a sign that the credit 
crunch was beginning to 
claim victims outside the 
banking sector, writes 
Bethtm Hutton in Tokyo. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
lost 524 per cent to close 
846.75 lower at 15.314.89. 
after opening at 16.10L30 and 
failing to 15,17023 in morn- 
ing trading, before making a 
slight recovery. The broader- 
based Topix index dropped 
45.55 to 1.16726. while the 
capital-weighted Nikkei 300 
was down 823 at 234.61. 

Rumours of the impending 
collapse of Toshoku. a 
Tokyo-based food whole- 
saler, circulated in the mar- 
ket on Thursday but were 
not confirmed until after the 
market closed. Toshoku, 
which had huge bad loans at 
its fmanrp subsidiary, said it 
was forced to file for protec- 


tion from creditors because 
of a credit squeeze from its 
bankers. This prompted 
fears that other companies 
in a s imilar position could 
also go under. 

Growing disillusionment 
with the tax cuts announced 
earlier this week, together 
with falia in New York and 
year-end related selling, con- 
tributed to the depressed 
mood. 

Renown, a clothing manu- 
facturer, suffered most from 
speculation over its financial 
position, despite issuing a 
denial. It dropped Y14 to Y51 
in heavy trading. 

Speculation also hit banks. 
Fidi Bank fell Y77 to Y525 
and Sakura Bank Y72 to 
Y418, also in high volume 
trading. Sakura may have to 
write off Y124bn of loans to 
the collapsed Toshoku. and 
also agreed on Thursday to 
provide further help to 
Fujita. an ailing construc- 
tion company. 

A few of Thursday's heavi- 
est fellers made recoveries, 


Hong Kong 

Hang Seng index 
iajw> 


1T.500 — i 


11.000 I — 


including Japan Tobacco, 
which had fallen by nearly 
11 per cent It bounced back 
62 per cent closing Y56,000 
higher at Y866.000 after bar- 
gain-hunters spotted an 
opportunity. 

Volume jumped to 71 lm 
shares from 453m on Thurs- 
day. Losers outnumbered 
gainers 1,155 to 69, with 60 
unchanged. 

Tn Osaka the OSE index 


dropped 701.51 to 15,141,93 in 
Volume Of 605m sharps 

HONG KONG tumbled in 
moderate volume with the 
shakeout in Tokyo depress- 
ing sentiment. The Hang 
Seng index finished with a 
loss of 346.0 or 32 per cent at 
10.405.81. The Hang Seng 
December future fell steeply, 
ringing at an 80 points dis- 
count to the cash market. 

Blue chips took the brunt 
of the selling. HSBC was the 
most active stock, sliding 
HK$8.00 to HKS187.50 in 
turnover of HK$1.05bn. 
Hutchison Whampoa came 
off HKS120 to HK$46.60. 

Red chips were more resil- 
ient. Shanghai Industrial 
ended a modest 15 cents 
Iowa: at HKS29.40. 

SYDNEY fell steeply with 
the All Ordinaries index giv- 
ing up 35.0 or 1.4 per cent to 
2,5281.1 after touching a ses- 
sion high of 2J363.1. 

BHP shot ahead to AJ1420 
in early trading following 
better-tban-expected six- 
month results, but fell back 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE - dealings 


BOC PLC 12Vt Uni Ul Sfc 2012A7 - 

147.7 P6DB07) 

Boofcar PUC ADR (4:1) • 21 S (120897) 

Boots CO PLC ADA [23) • 29.32 (17De97) 
Boimmwtf) S MM Hmnpshn VWsr PLC 
BSfc Cum M Pial £1 - 124\ (160807) 
Bnustaad PUC to ip- 10 (150807) 

Bow Homs Orem KC om sop - iBi (10, 


mSUbBda2M&08 
£1000 (Rem- 132^(120897) 

Bradford 4 Bingtoy BJckxj Society llVfc 
Penn ft Basra Sta £1 0000 - 1 53 
(160807) 3 (180W7) fc(jfiO«971 
Bradford Pioperv Tiuat PLC 10'M Cun Pd 
£1-137(I2M7) 

fan knanatmai PLC 9% Cum Red Prt El ■ 
111V (110807) 

Bratan AC Urs Ln Sfc 200207 - 101 
(150807) 

BM & Wen PLC Prt £1 - 127 (080*7) 7 
(080007) 7 (000897) 9% (170007) * 
(170807) V (170807) ti (170807) * 
(170807) fc (T70897) V (170897) 
1170807) 1. (17 Db 97) 1. (17De97) 1. 
(17Oe07) >(17I>97) *<17De07) J75 
(170897) >e(i7De07)>(l7Oe97) »» 
I17Da07) V (170807) *(17 Db 97}\ 
(17Da97) * (170807) fc (170837) fc 
(17De97) 30 (17De97) SO (17DB07) 

Brian* & West PLC I3*fc Una Parp Sub Bda 
- 174(170607)11(170*07) 

Bifcloi Must PLC BM Cun knIPrffi - 
1Si*(iiDa07) 

Brtams &*arg Sodaiy 13% Perm w 


18] 2 (5. 25) 3 (50J 5 (1 J 
PB PLC 7.23% Cm SUM 


Aimtnge Brae PLC Oil lOp -202 (160807) 
AtnofoQta hfctp PUC to 5p ■ 268 (2) 
AmomAe Prodica PLC 4iB% Cum 3rd 
Pit £1-65 (131807) 

Autonntiw Produd* PLC K Cun Pat £1 - 


Bda £003 (Reg) - 105V|17DeW) 
fefcatte Bednedy toup BC 9ML Bd» 
17/1 SOW Cl (Refl)-ig1 » (170807) 

Debt Issuance 
Programmes 

Bradford S Btogtay Suftfcq Sodm to FI 
R» M* 203 <Bp (R00) - Sw 
(IZDaBT) 


AutoimAn ftodudta PLC K Cun Pit £1 - 
941150007) 

Am Mber PLC 4S% Cun Prf £l - 86% 
iieoeST) 

BMnCAOR (in) - B23 (170807) 
fider KXK) PLC toiqn - « (170007) 
Bchr (C.K) PLC Srtto lOp - 16 
(170*97) 6(170807) 

Ea»mPLC7%CmnPrf£1 -77(11Do97) 
Berfc d IraM (Qarranor & CO ol) PIC Non- 
Cun PrfAB &SUqudak)n-lA% 
183050(110*97) 

Barataa Bar* PIC BZWRSEUM Trad* 
PralBGM Cap Unlta - 6066 (17NO07) 46 
(170807} 

BMfoya Bark PLC 12% Urn Cap Ur Sfc 
£010- 1401. (12Oa07) 

BwAm Bfek PLC I »% Una Cap to Sfc 
2032/07-136(150807) 

Mays PIC ADR (4:1) - nos D5M7) 
Sua PUC ADH (£1) - 2BLB75 3025 (170807) 
Bass PLC I0%% Dab Sfc 2016 - 137S 
(150807) 

BArraiataPLCA0R£1)- ta«5(1£J 
4375(1.24) 3375(1700017) 

BQ PIC eShaSOp -28(1, £)9l(1)9(1)9f 
M) 90(2) 9# (1 ) 9» SB9# (0) » (0) 91(1 ) 
9* (0) 9 (18De07) 9B|0) 9 (0, 11) 91 |B) 9 
170097)9 (120807) 311(1) 

PLC AM >1) - 2SS6SS (1) J48W9 
(170007)47420* (170897) 

Bfoninohim Mkmrw BUtafrp Gne ML 

Pirn W Bearag Sfe Ci OOO - 12*^ 

- (160097) 

Bl> Group PUC 8p ffW) Cm C»a Red W 
10p- 102(110007) 

BtueOdB mtafa PUC ADR (in) - 5.06 
(160097) 


(160097) 

BLP Group PLC 8p PW) I 
lOp- 102(110897) 


BeermaSn* £1000 • IAEA (100897) B 
(l7DeS7) 4.(170007) 7tA (1 6O80n . 
BrtMi Aiweys PLC ADR (10TI) - 042S 

PUC New M 25p • pBBS 

1150897) 

BrlfcWi P8fo*um Co PLC ADR (8.1) (Efcdi 
Cm kv> 6 to 2Sp) - 79JB (l6De97) 

91 MT2B tl) 477283 (10) * 4 (10. 20) .625 
(25,15. 1(» 

Bfctah PUrafourn On PUC 8% Cun la Prt £1 
•103> (170807) 

BrifisftSkv Broadcatftra toup PU3 ADR 
(0.1) • fc.75 (17De97) 4.125 (5) 
BWtftSW PLC ADR (llfcl) -22S075 
(160007) 108 (13) .125 (10. 25) 24822462 
(7)^48225(2.3 

Brttah SM PUC 11 VL Dab Sfc 201 6 • 1451* 
(17D807) 

Mlah Sugar Rad Dob Sfc 2013 • 
135.17 UTOtST) 

Br«i Tefoearmricanans PLC ADR (10n) - 
794S25 (160807) 4126 ( 170807) 
J7235417 (5) .43485 (0) 472337 (10) 475 
(17O«07) £34834 (5) 434835(10)4375 
(170097) 5375 (17De07) 007333 (10) 

. .90733333(15) 80(170697) 80 (17Db 97) 
Brafon &U8 PUC Km ia Uq Deb Sfc 
2012- 132L3.62 (11 Db97) 

Branemfcfoiga PLC 4Sp (Nil) Cm Cum 
Rad Prt 20p- 62*7 (170607) 
am PUC ADR (41) - 12 (17D807) 48 
(170807) 

BudoenB PLC 5% Cm Une Ln Sfc 2003 - 93 
020897) 

BUgm PUC to 5p - 92 (1 6De07) 

BUmer (HP.) l*Jp PLC fl*% 2nd Cum Prf 
£1 - 12SL (15EB97) 

Buroh Caatnl PUC ADR (2:1) - 33S907 
■9354.72{1 EObS7] 

BwnA CkW PUC 6% Cvn 2nd Prf £1 - B4 
(110897) 

Bumah C«*ri PLC 7Vi% Cun Rad Prt £1 - 
flew (160097) 

Bum Qn*> PLC 8% Un*Ln Sfc 96/2001 - 
99 (160B97) 

BZW fadoamait Fund Rad CM ip ■ 154 
(170097) 

Sat E ndowment R/nd n Ld to Radaerabla 
Sta ip- 116(1 6DeS7] 

CNN AMI Wn*» Comas PLC ADR (5.1) ■ 
23.874205 0992 4.186®* (12Dfl97) 
Cadbury SEhMppas PLC ADR (41) - 422 

W 

Caradbn PUC 'KSaEI -92(0. 1) 

Cardb EntawWg tow PIC lOVfc Cun 
Rod Prf£t* 106 (i7DeS7) 

Caro F%a Group PLC 113% IfcMig Deo 
2014- 14315 (12De97) 

Car Gnup PUD to lOp (Md ■ 0l«f9T) - 
1689l»I1BDc97) 

CMfon Donaiuicaws PLC ADR (Li) - 
87.12 ft.7.2) 

Carton Comnvacadons PLC &5p (Nad Cun 
Cm Prf -12S (170097)8(170097) 6 
(1700971 B (17Da07) 7 {17IW7) 9>i 
(IIDeST) 

Ctaatao Btddng Soraalr fifo Rfo Pfcia ln( 
BawroSta-n? (iiip*sm 
ra» Sda EataBM Ptc 52% Cm Cun Red 
Pll Cl - 72 (17Dtf7) 2 (170007) 3* 
(170*07) 

Coes Pam PLC to Ln Sfc 2flD2n7 - 

96(17097} 

Coon Wyfifo PLC 43% Cun W £1 • 78 
(150097) ‘ 

Coas irtyeta PUC 6'4% Snr Cm &a 
Q9AXKS3 £1000 faj) - 9* (l7De97) 4 
(170897) 

Commerce ton PLC SVtCun tod Prf £1 
- 139* (170a97) K |17De97l s « |170e97) 
CnmenlUnonPLC9V%CinkTfM£1 - 
139% n7Oe07) 4.(170807] >-(170«7) 

40% (160097) 


CmdkfolBd Coal PUC &5% Cm Red Cun 
Prt El -5S6(l50e97) 

Cnotaon ann> PLC 7% Cm Btte 2/1U2004 
(Rg) - iaA(17Da071 7 (170*07) % 
(17D007) S (170*07) 

CoOparaM Bank PIC 929% Non-Cun bid 
PrfCI - 137Vl70e97) 0W (160*97) 
Cooper (Fradertck) PIC &5p (NaQ Cm Rad 
CUB PiQ Prf 1 0p - 31 4 ( 1 60e97) 

Contort tWwfcadone toup PLC Ord 
50p -102 (0.895, 1500, 581, 8.1)*} (175. 
201) 3 (0, 300) A5 (25, 15. 150) **(25. 
1701 35 (100)4 (100, 4ft 100. 15ft 1)* 

. (10ft 40) 5 (10)8 (150607)8 (150807) 9 

(160*07) 9n 70807) 

Contort GoaraudaBona Grorai PUC ADR 
ftl) ■ &7407O0 (3) .74970822 (7) 3122 
(0)3747(2)3097(0) 

Dorm PLC to 25p - 195 <5. 1. 1ft 2) 5 
(170807) 6 111 7 (5)9**P)90 (170*97) 
Coumfcfc PLC 9% Cun la Prt £1 - a 
(150607) 

CculraJdi PUC 7%% to Ln Sfc 2000/06 - 
101 (110097) 

Covanay BufcSng Soctay 12V% Pum W 
Barata) Sta nooo (Rag) - l5B*t (17De97) 
Crada ITOMnaioml PLC 63% Cun Prt £1 - 
03(170*97) 

Only IM S Gonaranhs PLC to SOp - 
1B73I17DW7) 

Debentarns Ratal PUC 7fc% to Ln Sfc 
200207- 103*1(1700071 * (170007) 

Dm yfa^toup PLC Non Vq to 5p • 390 

Orarfust PUC to lOp - 65 (150*97) 

Ofomo PUC ADR (4:1) ■ 3025 (S) *3 (81) M 
(18} 30 (10J .40068667 (0) J (25) * J2 
(38)37(4)30(9)^(13,4)34(45) 
.746675 (1) 33 (170*97) 

Ortons Group PIC ADR (3.1) • 2B.49 
(170007) 

Dragon Oi PUC Wla lo Sub for to CP025 - 
38 (160807) 

Outop Ptentamns Ld 9% Cun Prf £1 - 84 
(17M7) 

Eara Surrey Hdga PLC 73% Cun Ind Pn £i 
-nB^(15Da97] 

Eedaaatoeal Insuiwce once l\C 6320% 
/ton Cun Ind Prt £T ■ 122 (170*97) fc 
(170*07) 

EJS Gtoup PUC 5% Ctan Prf Sfc Cl - 65 
(170807) 

Emess PUC B2Sp (Nell Cm Cun Rrt Sp - 
65*6(1 6Defl7) 

BA Group PLC ADR (2rt) - 15375 (110007) 
Enugfo PUC to 50p - 268 (3) 7 (12. 1ft 15. 
10) VOft 0} 6 Oft ft 1, 0, 2) * OT 9 [1. 2, 
1. ft 7. 25. 1. IS. 11 70 (1) 1 (24) 1 (1) 1 (Q) 


Graol PMtord Estuai PLC lOAft la Uq 
Dab Sfc 2021 - 142«i (I70e97) 

Graenak tor? PLC 7% Cm Subord Bd» 
2003 £1 (Reod) - 106 (17Da07) *0 
(17D8B7) 7W (170e97) 1* (170807) V 
(17D897) 

Graerrii tom PIC 10W* Deb Sfc 2017 - 
1S7tap7Da07) 

Graemh tom PLC 11 *7% Dab Sfc 2014- 
144\ 5% (160*97) 


1£PC PLC lO'cflbUnslJi Sfc 2032- 139218 

MBmrSnRto toop PUC 9V% to Ui Sfc 
902004 -97 (150897) 

Maraay Ooeks & Hubou CD 0V% Rad Dtb 


Sfc 9B99 - 901. 1170897) % (ITDaOT) 
Mmsr kaamraioral PLC Nsw to 25p 
pWPkU - 18/12/07} _-p385 (l6&aM^ 


Groemk Grom PLC B% tad to lr Sfc - 
105(150807) 

Oraenala toip PLC 9V% tori to Ln Sfc - 
121^(16Dt«7] 

GTOan ftoputy Oo. New to IEP025 
(RVP6L- 12/9188) -pSSS (17Da97) 
toyeoa PUC Wt» to St* for to - 15 
[160e97] 

Htoe PLC 0V% Parp SU> Bta E - 116*» 

HOtaS 13V% Parp Sub Bda E - 18ft 
(150897) 

Hanson PUC AOR (5;1) - 23.742229 p5) 4 (4) 
3616076(13) 

HbrNs & Ibm PUC to 5p - 227 
(170807)32(170807) 

HBctanaro Estaac iOV% in U« Dab Sfc 
99/2003 -100% (110807) 
total PUC 459% Cun Prt Cl - 76 (11De07) 
Heart at UduNan PIC OrdiOp^ - 105 
(170897) S (17Db97) 5 (170807) 

Hhdown mgs PUC AOR (4rf) - IOlOB 
|17De07) 

Hama Heuam Aa aocbtoon ffV% Gtoln Sfc 
2037-123S(17Da97) 

Houtag Ftoanee Coro Ld 7% Dab Sfc 2000 • 
99*1(170807) 

Homain Friance Coro Ld 8%% Dab Sfc 2029 
•11 A 5% (110897) 

Housing ftwnce Carp Id 9%% Dab Sfc 2025 
- 12496(170807) 

Heuaing France Carp Ld1l*M Deb Sfc 
2016 -145% (120807) 

HSBC Kto PUC Ord 75p Ml Rag) - 6H1572 
(1KteW)95 (170807) 7(17Da67) 900 
1170607) 600 (170897) 2 (17De97) 4 
(I70e97) 5 (170097) 9 (170897) 10 
(170897) 1 (170e97) 9 (l7De07) 9 
(17D807) 20 (17DaB7) 20 (17DB07) 

HOC Mdgs PLC 1130% SUwdSda 2002 


MdSuasae Wfotor Co 5% Pup Deb Sfc ■ 
734(170897) 

MMuan WUer Co 10% Red Dab SC 
2013717-129(120897) 

Morgan SindN PI C 532S% Cm Cum Red 
Prf EI - SO (12Dt07) 

hfotand PLC 7%% Oeb Sfc 2027 • 10071975 
(170607) 

National Power PUC ADR (4:1) -630325 
(170*97) 

NatoraMMaaonkwar Bata PUC ADR (&i) - 
101 

National Wacanhaar Bank PLC 9% 
Sar’ANonCUB Pit El - l4He(170*97) % 
070807) % 1170897) 2^i (160807) 

National Wuam w isi ar Barit PLC 12*M 
SubonLto Ln Sfc 2004 - 127% (1SDB07) 

NEC Franca PUC 13fc* Dab Sfc 2016 - 
16365(160807) 

Nraeastie Butano Sooaiy 10%% Pann H 
Baerfng Sta C1DOO- 144(i7De07) 

Nrmrnalfo BUfctnn Soory 12VK Pom hr 


2 0)2 (170*07) 
hragyGnMiPUCA 
23 (170807) -65 
.125|5) 


ADR (4.1) -4225 (10.1) 
6(10)3625(160807)3 


Enaprim 01 PUC 10^% to Ln Sfc 2013 - 
133* (150e97) ' 

EmtommenM tov oa on a nt Company Ld aw 
Dl* Pral Sta ip ■ n7%J160ae7) 

Edenir Properta PUC 7V% Tsl kqi Deb 
Sfc 2020 -106«a (170897) 

Eaeeuraf PLC/Euroaoral SA iBBi Wla (IE 
PUC A 1 ESA WHO Sub Ua) (Rag) -25 35 
(160C97) 

Biptarallon Co FU to Sfc 5p - 395 

(12D*97) 

Fafcon WOQB PLC M 5p - 141 (160807) 

FeatBck PLC 10% Cm Red Fn Sta ri - 
1257(150897) 

Fetimwe Dock A Rataay Co Prf Unta 
(Comp 100 Prt a l Pig) • no (iTDeST) 
rid (17037) 

F.L tow PLC New to Sp (Np - 29/1297) - 
223 m 5 (3, S55. «) 8 (0. 100} 30 (2. 31 9 
|2Q) 

fttay panes) PUC 42% Cura W Prt Sfc £l 
-73(11De97) 

FU Wkral Bddtag Sooew 11ta% Perm lm 
Beeng Sta £10000 - I54%5(l50e97) 

Fee Armra Chle ImtsPUCtataBStta for 
to -60.16 27 (11 0897) 


n (Reffi - 112 (17DaB7) 5 117DB07) 
Iceland Group PLC Cm Cun Rad Prl 2Qp • 
107 (17DB07) S (ITDeST) 35 9 

Worts (Sarafrn) Ld 7% NorvCun 
-Pn 50p - 32 (I50a97) 

•3 PUC 5*rf(i to Ln Sfc 2001/06-9C*e 
(16DB07) 

knparal Ctanical tnefcoariae PIC ADR (4:1) - 
823375 (1) 3.125 11) .7478748 (25) ' 4 
(13) 31 (25) 347856 t20f 375 (119 <40795 

Inivra* PLC 6^L Cm Subord Bda 10506 
£1000 (M- 68 (ITDeST) 9 (17Da97) 

Inda fi/nd VSta - pBI ta (UOb 87) 
Investment Co PLC Pto Pro! 50p • 105 
(170807) 

lorfca Group PLC ADR pD) - 334 (170007) 
Johnson tout deanera PLC 73p (N«) Cm 
Cum Red Prt lOp - 115 (16D897) 5 
(160897)9(160807) 

KRrool Hadne Id 9«L See Deb Sfc 200WO 


KboUBKlrtt 

-117.16(11] 


PneMy Hoafe PLC 7% Cnr Cun Red Prt £1 
■68(170897) 

Fngoora Eatats PLC 1335% lit Mig Deb 
Sfc 200003- 110 (17De97) 

Fining for Homes Ld 1 0V% Deb Sfc 2016 - 
i9l**(ltteS7) 

toatar Grom PLC ADR (4:1)- 83.75(26. 
SO) 3125 (25, 2. 12) 3325 (42) 37S (60, 
11) - 375 (17D007) 3375 (40) 3375 
(l7Oe07)36(l25) 

towralAcddort PLC7¥tCuii lndf¥£1 - 
12BMt7DoS7) 't (170*97) W (170407) 
General Acodati PLC flVfc Cum hd Prf £1 - 
141%{17Da07) K (ITDeST) &. (160*97) 
General Cable PLC ADA &1)- $737 
(170*07) 

Gamral EfoOru Cb PLC ADR (Irf) - 638 
(170*97) 

G« PLC ADR (irl I- 2031(170097) 

Gtaro WMtaane PUC ADR (21) - 47.16 (60) 
35 (63) 375 (K) .47B p3J 3625 (1) ' 30 
(10) 32S (50. 21) 55 (5) 3875 (170897) 
728(08 (TO) 375 (170*97) 3375 
(170607) 

Grnrada tout PLC 10% ifl Uta Deb Sfc 
. leans -132.166 .166 (120007) 

Groat Portend Erases PtC 729% 1st Uq 
OtoJ Sfc 2027 . 104325 (1fiOe97) 


Mngfcher PLC ADR CW) - 273 (170097) 

KuS* PLC 7p to dun Red Prl 5p - 90 
(17 Db97)3(17Db97) 

Kvwmar Jofe Brown HsidhflB PLC 6« 

LflS»S003-85(15De07) 

Kvaemer JoTOi Bnmn Hoklins PUC 9fe% Sec 
in Sfc 2003-85(150*97) 

Kuaamer PLC 7% to Dab Sfc Cl - 78 
(11DB97) 

Kvaamer F1C 9V% to Ln Sfc 2000A5 - 101 
rnoasn 

LftfefOfce Group PLC ADR (in)- $438 
(17DB07) 3J17De07l 

Lww«d^ PLC 5% Cun Prf 50p -34 
(11D807) 

Land Saeumie* PLC 7% Cm B*30«200B 
ElOOOfRgi- 157^(170*97) 

Lseta S Hobeek BuAdfog Socay 13W 
170% (170087)% 

Legal i Genoa! Group PLC 0M CM 
SUXSl Bda 20MX £1000 (Rtf -238 
(170607) 

Lenta (Jofai) Partnership PUC 5% Gun Prf 
Sfc £1-63(150097) 

London Irtentaona Goo PLC ADR prt) ■ 
1ire(llDe97) 

Londrai Uestant Secuflas PIC 16% 1st 
tagDeb Sfc 2018 -1323046675337 
(12J897) 

London Skafc Excherqe UL 10*6% Hg Dab 
Sfc 2016 - 129**tan7De97) 30.71875 
(ITDeST) 

Lonrho PLC ADR (in) - 1.460 (17De07) 

ADS {10:11 - 3333 (17D 


Baering Sta £1000- 171 *»(ia>eS7) 

NFC PLC rifltCnvB* 2007 £1000 (Rg)- 
98383(170007) 

Northern Counties Heuafog Ahmc Ld 9V% 
to Sao Sfc 2025- 12434(170*07)36 
(170807) 

Nortwn Foods PLC Ml Cm Stfo Bda 
OB/OUn £1000 (Rg) - l01*»(l7Dt97) \i 
(17Da07) 

Northun Racntaner* Group PUC to Sp - 
139% (10)40(2. 3) 

Northern Rock PIC 12*% Pam Sub Nh (Br) 

- VB< (16De97) tfr (1RM7) 

North Mdtand Oonabucaon PUC Ort 1 0p • 79 
(1ID407) 

North Sumy Utar Ld 4V% Deb Sfc - 63 
(110*97) 

Norm Sumy WStar Id 5% Deb Sfc ■ 73% 
(nOa07) 

North SUiw Wbfer Ld 5VK Dab Sfc - 77% 
(17Oe07) 

Nodhunbmn water Ud 329% Red Ota Sfc 
2012-84(170*07) 

OBt PUC to 25p - 32 (11D«7) 

Orarqa PLC ADR &1) - 81.75 (5) 

Parthsr Seontias PLC Wls to Sub tor to - 
30 [1 60*07) 2 (160(97) 

Paramoua PLC Oan Sec Cm Red Prf Sta 
£1-66(160897) 

Paaraon, tbrfcontt PUC 10% Cun Prf £1 - 
1364. B*S 1120*97) 

Real HUganC 329% INaQCTOr Cum titon.V 
Pit £1-233(120*97) 

Peel HkfoB PUC 0ta% 1st Mg Dab Sfc 2011 - 
122.63(120*07) 

Panfoadtar & tort Swam Nav Co 71AL Cm 
Bta lasts £1000 (R8gd) - n2<B 
(160807) 

Pefcfos Poods PIC Bp tot) Cun Cm Red 
Prf 10p - 1» (1 7D*97) 6 (170897) 8 
(170807) 12V» (170897) 

Ponsmoufc 6 Stnforfana News PIC 113% 
2nd Cun Prffil- 140 (110*97) 

PtmerGui PIC ADR (4.1) ■ 53325 (l) .75 (1) 
4(4) .125(7) 

PRiTtarFfcnes PLC ADR (21) - 135 
(17Da97) 

Pramfor Fame* PIC ADR pi) (Cun Cm 
Pll) -21.346(170857) 

Prorata FanulPLC nip Cua Cm Rad Prl 

(Stating CouwO- 13(170^7)3 
Jl7Drt7) .05 (170497) ^(170*97) -05W 

Pubca PUC 1 1VkSoronl Dab Sfc 2006- 
127’4S^ (160*67) 

Racfc Bectoncs PLC ADR pti] - 938 M 


PLC 8% Cum Prf £1-94 


Reed Mamatoral PUC 336% [fotiy 6*W) 
Cun Rad Prf £1-09 (170897) 

Regal Hotatov PUC Cm Cum Red Prt 
2001 £1 -101 (1700971 *(170807) 

Real HoM Group PUC 9% first Un Dta S4 
2006- 107V (110*71 
tonra HakSrra PUC WR (61) • 63395 
(iaW7) 43m 532J32) 39 (3) 

RJoTfelB PLC OrO lOp (Brf - 725 (160897) 
Rfo Ibao n£ AOR (41) - 49LB5 (160607) 
Rcfc-Rojea PLC Am (5'1) - 1931 .75 
(110*97) 

Rmi & 9ui ASfon* Ins Group PLC 72S% 
Cm Sub Bds3Q/l1X)6 £1000 (Reg) • 
i«U2i^(17De97)3fi7De97) 

Royal £ Sun Alance ins Groio PLC 7%% 
Cum hrd Prt Cl -120*! " 


LiWVWta PLC ADS (Ifcl)- 3333 {ITDeOT) 
35(170*97)39(170897} 

ManM Br**uy PLC il M Deb Sfc 2010 - 
137 1 * 11DB67) 

LtarotaeiB Hetangs PUC to 2q> - 115 (10. 
5)8(2)8(120907} 

Marks S Spencer PLC ADH (&1) - 5032 

(iBOesn 

MeCanhy 6 Store PLC 7% cm to in Sfc 
1999/2004 - 07(190097) 

MEPC PUC B% to Ln Sfc 200005 - 1 02^ 
(l7De97) 


Cun bid Prf Cl - 120*t(17DB97) *b 
n7De87)Vl7Da07) 1(17Da97] 

Rcml Bufc oi SoflAand too PUC 11% Cun 
Prf Cl- 130 (170007)4(170897) 

Rutin toio PLC 6% to In Sfc 98/96 - 
CT(11De97) 

RuAy Gw* PIC 7V% (jpg Ln Sfc B3/BB - 


SflBRN & SOBKM PLC Old lfc> - 111 (0) 2 
(60, ft 5$ *t (115) 4 (170*97) 

Soal Aitata kMBCnen find Ld to 9 b 
S03I-B (110*97) 

Sotae Gratfon (i) Grx*> PLC 7%% Id U« 
to Sfc 2023 - 102 IieoeST) 


as sentiment waned to close 
off 15 cents at AS 13.66. 

Resource stocks generally 
were weak and so were 
banks. Rio Tlnto lost JO 
cents at A$17.00. National 
Australia Bank shed 65 cents 
to AS20.35 and ANZ 25 cents 
to AS9.75. 

News Cozp ended 12 cents 
lower at AS8.03 after 
announcing the sale of its 
14£ per cent stake in Austra- 
lia’s Seven Network TV 
channel. 

SEOUL fell sharply as 
traders returned to work fol- 
lowing a day’s holiday on 
Thursday for the presiden- 
tial elections. President-elect 
Kim Dae-jung’s promise to 
abide by the terms of South 
Korea’s IMF rescue package 
reawakened concerns about 
the economic hardship the 
country is likely to experi- 
ence as it digs itself out of 
its financial crisis. 

Shares fell at the opening, 
following South Korean 
GDRs in London, which lost 
ground late on Thursday. 


Saum Haul PUC TOd Sp - 36 niDe07) 
Seta! PLC 6to Cun Rad Prf 200105 £1 ■ 
1O9*(11De07) 

Seta* PLC 5V* Cm Cun Rad Prf 2006/1 1 
£1-105(160097) 

Scott* MbcTO Group PLC 630% Cm to Ui 
Sfc 2007 -103% (17De97) 

Scottish Ueoopofcan Prooanr PUC lOUt in 
Mfo Deb Sfc 2016 ■ 131*>11BD*97) 

SCS Uohobtay PLC to Ip - 112^(160*971 
Sean PLC 43% (tuly 7%) ‘ACun Prl £1 -90 
(170e07) 

Sears PUC fc7S% (tray 12S%) Cum Prt El - 
108(150897) 

Senapa ShfopkV to* PUC to lOp - 2S5 
(170807) 

Sedgt4cfcto.jp PUC 7V% Cm Bds 
31/52006 £5000 (Rfl) ■ 100 (180*07) 
Severn R*rar Crossing PLC 6% htlex-Urfcad 
to Sfc 2012- 13^.(110*07) 

Severn Tiera PLC V9S39P- 31 (0,1.0. 2. 
1.6)4111 

Snaw (Arthu) & Co PLC Ont 5p - 3% 
1170607) 

Shal Tranport 8 Trarfcq Co PLC to 25p 
(Brt- 450 (170807) 

9<el Transport S Tradrg Co RC ADR 151) - 
44375 (50) 3 (ISO) .75 (0) 3125 (l6De97) 
3 M7D897) 5 (31 ' 5 (170*97) 

Stal Transport & Tradrig Co PLC 5V>L 19 
Prt ICuro) Cl • 82 (I70e97) 

SroprtB Group PLC to Sp - 22 (50. 21 3’? 

S^torn PUC 7*£L to Ln Sfc 2003/06- 
96(150897) 

Stafon Brddrg Soctay 12 V% Penn W 
Beams Sta £1000 IRegi - im (I70a97) 
StyaPtwma RLC ■ff Vtaians • 3 (i7De97) 
Stou* E9U85 PLC 1139% la Mg 0* Sfc 
2019- 14539375 1170*97) 

Sra* & Nephew PUC 336% (Nan Cun Prl 
C1-66(150e97) 

Snrti (John) IRefo Head) Ld 5VX, Cum Prl 
£1-69(160807) 

SntiWOw Beectam PUC AOR (5rt) - 52B2S 
(170*971 .6975 (170e97) 3125 (11. SO) 
375 (170*97) 375 (170*97) 3075 


362S 110) 28 (170807) .H25 (17DB07) 
Snati (WK) Group PLC 5 Vta Red to Ln 


Sfc - TO (16D087) 

8ot*om Sacnc PLC V Sta 30p • 30 (0) 1 
( 1 . 0 ) 

Stanford Orartcnd PLC I2h% Subod to 
Ul Sfc 2002/07 ■ 119'0(12De97) 

StacMroune PLC Wb u Sub tar On1i999 ■ 
«»(12De97) 

Syrer Groiv PUC Ord 1 0p - 232 4 5 
(17DUJ7) 

Tadpole Dtarobgy PLC Wts la Sifc for to - 
2 v »f0) 

Tate 3 Lyia PLC ADR (4:1) - 3237 (17Da97) 

TUa 6 Lite PLC «ft% Urn Ln B» 20002000 
-115(1200971 

"taytri- Nefcon AG8 PLC Nmr to 5p (ffo - 
02/01/96) - 14 (269) 5*. (7953) 6 (16. 27, 


-tot* Wwtin PLC 9»% 1st tfej to Sfc 
2014 ■ 124.9296675 (110*97) 
Tita wB a C o mmuilcaiona PLC ADR (10.1) ■ 
1275 f17Da97) 325 n7De97) &13 
(17De97) 

Tteeo PLC ADR (Ml ■ 321 (IBOtaT) 

Tescn PUC 4% to Deep Dbcourt Ln Sfc 

2006 -91%(17Db 97) 2 (ITDeST) 

Kara PLC Ortilp - 174 (25) %(81) 5*t(100) 
7(01 

XURC. (Soda) Housing Fhance) Ld 
Deb Sfc 20 1B21 -11437 [12DB971 
Thom PLC ?Sta 20 1/1 4p- 16(1. 101 
T)m VUeys Vfcfler PIC 5% Ind Deb Sfc - 

74(17ZM7) 

Throgmorton Preferred Inc Tin PlG to lOp ■ 
7 |15D007) 

Tops Esates PLC WB lo Sub for to - 6* 
(17De97) 

K«b teds PUC 7*» Cn» to Ln Sfc 2020 
• 124 (160*97) 

Town tow Securitas PLC 10V& is US 
to Sfc 2021 • 13546975 (17De97) 
Tmswi Dnefopmem Grow PLC &V% to 
UlSfcS3Q8-99l12De97) 

TtarEDUl Dnefopmem tout PLC 9U% to 


Ln Sfc 95/2000 - 102 1 * (12ba97) 

UK Estates PLC 6% Cum Cm Prt D - 78 
(170*97) 

Unrate PUC AOR (fa) - 10 (17De97) 
Inm NV M WGl - NG12S34 (!7De87) 
37(170*97) 

Upton 8 Soutam Hldgs PUC Wfo n Sbb tar 

OKI -0-75 (160*97) 


Ifcngutad Hafcn toup PUC Wte id Sub tor 
to -45# (5) 

IfciB toup BJC W3t to Sfc 2015 - 120»* 
(17D007) 


Won PLC 5% Cun (Tax Proa » 30p) Prt 
Sfc £1-96(160307) 

\bdatane Group PUC ADR (10.1) - 673375 
(T2DB07) 70 75 (ID) 1.125 (170107] 375 
(25) ' 375 (17IW7) 3(5)7095(25) 

Pfofcar (ThjmaB) PUC to 5p - 27<t(17D097) 

Wasnoii^s (IfcW PLC BV% Cun Red Prl 
£l - 1165 (150807) 

Wfcbread PtC 5V%3nl Cum Prf Sfc £l ■ 75 
(I70e97) 

Whtoread PLC 9% 3rt Cun Prt Sfc £l - 92 
020097} 


Bucking Lhe trend were 
shares In Kumho Grnup, a 
conglomerate based in Kim 
Dne-jung's home Cholla 
province. Kumho Construc- 
tion rose Won^io to 
\Vou2.330 and Kumho Chem- 
icals advanced \Yonl30 to 
Wonl.800. 

The composite index 
ended 21.-17 lower at 397.02. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Johannesburg shares fell for 
a second successive session, 
shaken by the expiry of 
December futures contracts. 
Gold shares, however, man- 
aged to buck the tread and 
finished higher despite a 
weaker bullion price. 

News that JCI chairman 
Mzi Khumalo had stepped 
down helped the share price 
rise R2 to R23. 

The gold index finished 
4.3 higher at 764.9. How- 
ever, weakness in industri- 
als dragged the all-share 
index 11&9 lower to 6,049.9. 


WMmdPLC7%3TOCumPrfSfc£l -87V 
(120001) 

WtaBmO PUC 11V, Deo S& 2011 -141 
|12to7) 

Whttread PLC 7VU Uns Ln Sfc 9599 - 99'- 
(IGDtaT) 

Wumraad PLC 10 V, to Ln Sfc SOOftOS - 

107 , «(16Db87) 

WNtorrollPlC5.1VCuniPrf£1-70T 875 
(llDaSTl 

Wdney PLC fc7feu Cm Cum Red to Prf 
2000 £1 -87931160*97) 

Writers PLC 10 V- cum Prf£! - 140 
1160*97) 

Wfc Conaon Group PUC ADR 15:11 • 1Z375 
(17DB97) 

Wlfcon (Oonsayi HUgs PLC B**Cum Prt £i 
-B5(16De97) 

Wrison (Connoly) Hdgs PUC 10 V* Cure 2nd 
Prf Cl - 140 (l5De97) 

vwu waamnrtis PLC 5 r . Deb Sfc (kRj) - 65 
(170*97)7411700671 

Young 6 Co s Brewery PLC 43** Cun Prf Sfc 
C1-B011 BDb97) 

tong & Co^ Browery PLC 9VU to Sfc 
3)16- 127V*l17DcS7) 

ZENECA Group PLC ADR (111- 1 03.7075 
|4) 302 (170097) 43365 [101*375 (7. 41 
.5112.3 20)35116) _ 

Investment Trusts 

Afcranea IK Trust PLC M ip - 104 (7) 
AfflucanOpporbray Tno PLC SerTZara 
Cpn Cm Uns Ln Sfc 50p 2003 - 103 
020897) 

Santera tar fcl PLC fO’A Deo Sfc 2016 - 
136N (170(07) 

CairyxmBS bwTslFlC LtefConw I l/Vt 
No.1 - tax 10) - 165 117DC97) 

Caangpim DannDuataabon IT PLC WS a 
Site tor to SOp -12 (170e97) 3H7D*97) 
Capkal OpportinOas Trual PLC to 5p - 116 
(170*97) 

Cby d London Inveameni Trust PLC Pto Ord 
Sfc POT, tejnOum) Cl - ZS5 (12De97) 

City dI LonStan tarestrnertl Tnffl PLC 6 'Aj 
to Sfc 2021 - H8‘r(l2Da97) 

Diradn Income Grow* Im Tsl PLC aKfl 
Cun Prt Sfc - 75 |16De97) 

Dunafcn Income Growtii lm Tsl PLC 7 >. 

Deb Sfc 2019 -111N115 Db97) 

Dunedn Sraolef Cos tov Tn PLC to 
Sfc 2022 - 115.96975 (170*07) 

EMuifc ImTSn PLC 7V. to Sfc 2022 - 
ill (I20e97) 

Ednbuiph Smati Coni(WMS Trust PLC 7»A, 
Deb Sfc 2023 - 109'4 (1 70*97) 

Gown Srrateflfc tin Ite PLC 9V, Deb Sfc 
2017- 130^8(170897) 

Manr taa er 6 londan tiw Td PLC to 2Sp ■ 
269 106D897) re (160*971 
ScaOtti American tiw Co PLC 81. Deb s» 
2022 ■113'*(1lDe97) 

Scaneh Eaoem lm LSI PLC aXa Dob Sfc 
2024 - 119% (IIDeST) 

ScoOBh Eastern fen Ta PLC 9V.. to Sfc 
2020-131.46675(1708971 
Scottirfi National Trust PLC 10% to Sfc 
3142011 - iaS'r(T5D«*g7) 

Second Scamsti toanal Trust RX to Inc 
Sta llfo - 101 (170897) b (ITDeST) 2 
(170*07) 3 (170897) ’2(170897) V, 
(170eS7) 4 (170e97) 4 (170e97) 

Second Scottish National Tius PLC Zaro Dn 
Prf Sta 10p-99bl17Do97) ’t-(17D^7) 's 

(17Deg7)Ml7De07}Ml5De97) 100 1 4 
|170*97) 

ShtaG focana PLC 11% Cm to Ui Stk 

20035X»4- 1721120807) 

Stans Smalar Compares PLC Wte lo Sub 
tor Ord- 54 (160097) 

Temple Bar tar Tte PLC 8V& to Sfc 2017 - 
IMA (170807) 

Ttrooncnon That PLC 735% Cm Uns Ui 
Sfc 2003-102 1170*97) 

Throgmorton Trua PLC 12»«, Deb Sfc 2010 
■ 145A (17De97) 

Updown tarostmem Co PLC to 25p • 735 
(17DeS7) *0 (17D*97) 

Itotoa Renlsaen Trutt AC 1 .4% Cnv Une 
Lr Sfc 2006 ■ 120 (170*07) 
vvaan tar Co PUC S'A Btch Bta i/ftw 
£1000 (Reflffl-ia (160007) 

Wten bw Ob PLC 8** Deb Sfc 2016 - 118*4 
(170*671 

Alternative Investment 

Market 

Go«ii*H«wgBPUCtoaip- tti* 
(160*07) 

UarfW LW Pifcfcltinfl PLC to so - 54 
fllDfcST) 

Mforaptanel Systems n£ M 5p - 57 
(150*97) 

Prapeny Assra HUgs PLC M ftip - 6 l « 
(150*97) 

Aaod Teantiogy Group PlC Ord lEPftio ■ 
680 

Sn Butaess Sendee* PIC Wls b Sub tor 
OrtJ - 1 
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Societe Generate intends to scale down the treasury and derivatives operations 

Hambros banking side fetches £ 300 m 


By George Graham 

Soctete Generate yesterday 
embarked on its largest 
acquisition outside France 
when it bought the banking 
businesses of the UK's 
Hambros group for £300m 
($495m). 

Societe GSnerale plans to 
move to Hambros' Tower 
Hill offices and keep the 
Hambros name, running its 
private banking and corpo- 
rate finance businesses as 
SG Hambros. 


“We see value in the 
nam e, in the prestige, the 
history," said Patrick Pagni, 
head of Soci£t§ Generale’s 
UK operations. 

The French bank also 
plans to keep some of 
Hambros' structured finance 
activities but will scale down 
treasury and derivatives 
operations. 

Other banks have 
expressed interest in 
Hambros' bonds division, a 
leader in issues in Austra- 
lian and New Zealand dol- 


lars. South African rand and 
Czech koruna, and Societe 
Gdnfcrale said it would 
explore a possible sale. 

Philippe Citerne, Societe 
Gdnerale’s chief executive! 
said he was undeterred by 
the withdrawal of other 
European banks from parts 
of the investment banking 
business. “We started on this 
business 10 years ago. We 
are not going to chany* our 
mind because such and such 
a company has decided to 
stop," he said. 


Mr Citerne added that the 
returns from Investment 
banking looked more attrac- 
tive to a French bank than 
they might to a UK bank 
used to much higher r eturn s 
on its retail operations. 

The rest of Hambros will 
be wound down. It plans to 
distribute cash and shares tn 
the listed subsidiaries, 
Hambro Countrywide and 
Hamfaro Insurance Services, 
to shareholders. 

Sir Chips Keswick, 
Hambros' chairman, will 


become a senior banking 
adviser to Soctete Gen&rale 
while remaining as non-exec-, 
utive chairman of the rump 
of Hambros. "It will basi- 
cally be a board to oversee 
an orderly disposal of 
Hambros pic’s assets outside 
the bank," he said, adding- 
that yesterday was a sad day 
for him 

The price is subject to a 
reduction of up to £20m if 
net asset value, £282.6m at 
September 30, fails below 
£270m at completion. The 


price, a 6 per cent premium 
to net asset value, surprised 
many analysts and Inves- 
tors, who have complained 
about Hambros’ poor perfor- 
mance over recent years. 

Jim Mellon of Regent 
Pacific acknowledged the 
price was about £50m more 
than he had expected. Peter 
Butler of Hermes Investment 
Management, n mother share- 
holder, said Sir Chips had 
done well to sell the "bank. 

which was at the heart of 

Hambros' problems. 


1 VO signals 
ambition in 
Swedish energy 


Watmoughs disputes small print 



anniBiC 

Patrick Walker; hit out at Quebecer's ‘kneejerk* reaction 


By Tim Burt in Stockholm 

Imatran Voima, the Finnish 
state power utility, yester- 
day signalled its ambition to 
win a dominant share of the 
Swedish power market by 
seeking a merger between 
Guilspang Kraft, its Swedish 
generating subsidiary, and 
Stockholm Energi. 

IVO has asked the City of 
Stockholm, which controls 
Stockholm Energi, to con- 
sider a deal which would cre- 
ate the country’s third larg- 
est power company with 
810,000 customers and 
annual sales of SKri3.5bn 
($1.65bn). 

The proposal follows IVO’s 
acquisition earlier this 
month of 20.3 per cent of 
Guilspang for SKrt.Sbn, lift- 
ing its stake in the Swedish 
generator to more than 90 
per cent 

Heikki Marttinen. chair- 
man and chief executive of 
IVO, said; “Co-operation 
with the City of Stockholm 
and a merger between Stock- 
holm Energi and Guilspang 
can lend very lucrative 
development opportunities 
to both companies.” 

Stockholm Stadhus, the 


city authority’s holding com- 
pany for Stockholm Energi, 
is expected to decide on 
Monday whether to proceed 
with the merger talks . 

If a deal was agreed, the 
enlarged power company 
could pose a serious competi- 
tive threat to Vattenfall, 
the Swedish state energy 
utility. 

IVO already has a strate- 
gic alliance with Stockholm. 
Energi, and has already indi- 
cated its determination to 
develop a strong presence in 
the Swedish market 

Mats Hulth, mayor of 
Stockholm, yesterday 
appeared to endorse the 
merger plan by saying that 
energy companies would 
have to seek synergy savings 
and cost reductions to offset 
the impact of lower electric- 
ity prices following deregu- 
lation of the domestic mar- 
ket 

He added that the best 
way to cut costs and main- 
tain profitability would be 
through industrial alliances. 

“Large-scale generation 
and synergy benefits will 
play an important role in the 
merger between Stockholm 
Energi and Guilspang.” 


By Andrew Davis 

Watmoughs yesterday went 
on the attack against Quebe- 
cor Printing, accusing Its 
Canadian adversary of “cav- 
alier and misinformed com- 
ments” in its £188m hostile 
bid. 

The UK printer, which on 
Thursday published its first 
defence document In 
response to Quebecoris cash 
bid, added yesterday: “Wat- 
moughs now wants to get 
the facts straight" 

It rejected the assertion 
that it printed none of the 
top 10 UK weekly consumer 
magazines. Quebecor made 

this Haim on Thu rsday , cit- 
ing miqnal inf nr maf inn and 

British Rates and Data, pub- 
lished this month. 

But Watmoughs countered 
this, with "industry recog- 
nised ABC audit circulation 
data” showing that Wat- 
moughs’ Spanish operation 
printed Hello! - one of only 
two titles showing growth 
among the UK top 10. 

“Quebecor’s knee-jerk 


By Emiko Terazono 

BTP, the speciality 
Hwmiraia maker, is to sell 
its adhesives and textile 
coatings division to Total of 
France for £86m (3142m) 
cash. 

The UK group has been 
seeking a buyer for Mydrin, 
the adhesives subsidiary, 
since October in order to 
focus on higher value-added 


reaction to our defence docu- 
ment shows yet again a 
remarkable lack of under- 
standing of the UK market,” 


speciality and fine chemi- 
cals. 

Steve Hannam, chief exec- 
utive, said the group would 
use the proceeds for further 
acquisitions in the fine 
chemicals area. 

BTP said the sale would 
produce no exceptional gain 
or loss but would reduce net 
debt, which had risen to 
about £90m following the 
gaftm purchase of Yorkshire 


said Patrick Walker, Wat- 
moughs' chief executive. 

"Quebecor is shifting its 
ground to criticise our lack 


Group in October, to about 
£10m. 

Mydrin is a leading manu- 
facturer of industrial adhe- 
sives used in the paper and 
packaging, construction, 
footwear and electronics 
industries. It also produces 
flame retardant textile coat- 
ings. In the year to March. 31 
operating profits were £6.4m 
cm turnover of £1 07.4m. 

Total will Integrate 


of presence in a sector of the 
magazine market which Is 
largely unattractive to us 
because circulations are in 
decline.” 

Instead it saw growth 
potential in several areas, 
including supermarket loy- 
alty magazines , 

Quebecor yesterday 
brushed off Watmoughs’ 
attack: “It’s time to get 
real,” the company said. 
“Every time we talk about 
the market Watmoughs tries 
to hide behind niches or run 
away into comers. There’s 
no niche market to hide in.” 

Separately, Watmoughs 
said it planned to expand its 
operations in Hungary, 
where it prints 10 of the top 
20 magazines. Patrick 
Walker, chief executive, said 
the company would open a 
second plant early next year 
to cope with increasing 
demand, especially from 
supermarket cli ents. 

Shares in Watmoughs 
were unchanged yesterday 
at 270p, against an offer 
price of 257p. 


Mydrin into its Bostik sub- 
sidiary. It ha« also agreed to 
sell Mydrin’s German 
operations to National 
Starch and Chemical, a sub- 
sidiary of Imperial Chemical 
Industries. 

HSBC James Capel has 
maintained its pre-tax 
profit forecast of £53m 
(£48 . 2m) for the current year, 
giving earnings per share of 

22JLp. 


ICI agrees $110m 
mcthylamines sale 


BTP sells Mydrin to Total 


ByQwis£mMr 

Imperial Chemical Industries 
has agreed to sell its methyl- 
amines business for £67m 
(3110m) cash to Air Products 
of the US. 

The UK group expects to 
make an exceptional gain of 
at least £30m on the dis- 
posal. The products manu- 
factured In the business are 
used as chemical intermedi- 


ates in .a variety of indus- 
tries, such as water treat- 
ment. agrochemicals and 
pharmaceuticals. 

The business reported 
operating profits of £6.6m in 
1996 on turnover of £53m. 
Net fixed assets at the end of 
December 1996 were £l7m. 
ICI said it was pleased with 
the price of the deal, which 
represents about 1.3 times 
annual sales. 


UDO agrees Grupo Picking bid 


By Andrew Davis 

UDO. the UK reprographics 
and office supplies group, 
has agreed a £46m (376m) 
cash bid from Grupo Picking 
Pack. 

The Spanish company 


aims to marry UDO's 
strength in industrial repro- 
graphics with its own retail 
rep rogr a phics and office sup- 
plies business, with more 
than 200 outlets in Spain. 

Reprographics made up 
two-thirds of UDO's £58-3m 


turnover in the year to July 
31, up from £5 3m. Pre-tax 
profits slipped from £6 -55m 
to £6.15m. 

’ Directors of UDO and their 
associates, and Schroder 
Investment Management, 
between them representing 


20 per cent of the equity, 
have undertaken to accept 
the offer. UDO is advised by 
Credit Lyonnais Laing and 
GPP by SBC Warburg. 

GPP is offering 200p a 
share cash, with a loan note 
alternative. 


Thomson buys 
Swedish group 

for £ 260 m 


By Scheherazade 

Paneshkhu, Leisure ^ 

Industries Correspondent 

Thomson, the UK’s largest 
package holiday compani- 
yesterday made its first leap 
SSSfwith the SKr3.3bn 
(£2 60m) acquisition of a 
Swedish tour operating 

gT pSu Brett, chairman and 
r hief executive of Thomson, 
said the purchase of Stock- 
holm-based Fritidsresor was 

part of its strategy of buna- 
log an international busi- 
ness. it would give Thomson 
“a significant presence m 
the Nordic markets”. 

Thomson, which is owned 
by Thomson Corporation, 
the Toronto-based publish- 
ing group, formed an inter- 
national division in Septem- 
ber. It aimed initially to 
target the Scandinavian 
market where Aiitours, the 
UK's second largest tour 
operator is dominant 
through its 1994 purchase of 
the Scandinavian Leisure 
Group. 

Mr Brett said Thomson 
had no plans to acquire 
another Nordic operator but 
would continue to exa mi ne 
markets across Europe. 

Thomson is believed to 
wish to reduce its depen- 


atile UK holiday market. The 
acquisition heralds a period 
oT increased competition 
between Thomson and Air- 
tours outside their core UK 
market. 

Fritidsresor is the second 
largest tour operator In the 
Nordic market with a 27 per 
cent share. U has operations 

in Sweden. Norway. Den- 
mark and Finland and this 
year carried l.3m passengers 
overseas, mainly to the Med- 
iterranean and the Canary 
Islands. 

It owns Blue Scandinavia, 
a charter airline which open 
ates five leased Boeing 757s. 
The company also operates 
26 travel agencies and owns 
7 hotels. . . , 

Fritidsresor is being sold 
by Electra Fleming and Nor- 
dic Capital and KS. a Nordic- 
based food retailing co-oper- 
ative. The venture capital 
groups invested in the com- 
pany in 1995 when it was 
iossmaking. It is expected to 
make operating profits of 
SKrl70m on turnover of 
SKr55bn this year. 

Airtours carries l.Sm pas- 
sengers from. Scandinavia 
and has 5.3m overall. The 

Fritidsresor acquisition will 
add to Thomson's 4.6m 
holidaymakers, giving it a 


Manders agrees 
$165m takeover 


By Richard Wolffe, 

Midlands Correspondent 

More than 200 years of 
British chemicals history 
came to an end yesterday, as 
Manders agreed to a £100m 
(3 165m) takeover by Flint 
Ink of the US. 

Founded in 1773 by 
brothers Benjamin and John 
Mander, the Wolverhamp- 
ton-based company yester- 
day admitted it could no lon- 
ger compete with its larger 
international rivals. 

The shares rose sharply by 
93%p to 345p yesterday, as 
investors representing 35 per 
cent of Manders’ shares 
agreed to accept the cash 
offer of 250p. The shares 
have steadily fallen during 
the last two years from more 
than 300p to a low of about 
I30p this summer, as the 
company suffered from 
fierce price competition and 
the strong pound. 

Roy Amos, chairman, said 
the company had struggled 
to grow sufficiently after 


selling its paints and prop- 
erty interests four years ago. 
“We decided to specialise in 
becoming an international 
printing inks player and 
grew sales from £40m to 
£160m. But our growth 
opportunities were 
restricted, and we have been 
under intense pressure from 
Japanese competitors in the 
last 18 months. 

-There has been consolida- 
tion going on for several 
years in the ink industry. 
Flint are the second largest 
ink company in the US. and 
have been very keen to 
acquire us and move into 
Europe. Strategically, it is 
good for them, and it is a 
great price for us." 

Flint, which is privately 
owned by the Flint family in 
Detroit, reported sales of 
3700m (£424m) last year, 
compared to Manders’ turn- 
over of £i62.5m. Manders' 
pre-tax profits fell sharply 
last year from £11.6xn to 
£5-5m. as the company cut 10 
per cent of its workforce. 


PacifiCorp bid supported Braced for a jolt of rationalisation 


By Simon HoRwton 

Margaret Beckett, trade and 
Industry secretary, yester- 
day cleared the way for 
PacifiCorp. the US electric 
utility, to rebid for Energy 
Group, the Anglo-American 
energy company. 

Her decision was seen by 
Industry analysts as opening 
the way to further mergers 
in the sector next year, 
pending the trade depart- 
ment’s review of utility reg- 
ulation expected at the end 
of January or early Febru- 
ary. 

In August Mrs Beckett 
baited PaeinCorp’s agreed 
£3.65bn cash bid with a 
referral to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission, 
citing concerns about the 
ability of UK authorities to 
regulate Eastern Electricity, 
Energy Group's East 
Anglian electricity distribu- 


tor and one of its main 
assets. 

Yesterday she accepted 
the MMCs conclusion that 
the “ring fencing" of East- 
ern. which the electricity 
regulator proposed, was suf- 
ficient to address the risks 
to Eastern if PacifiCorp 
faced financial pressure 
resulting from the merger. - 

Energy Group said yester- 
day it continued to believe 
that a “combination" with 
PacifiCorp “would create a 
premier global energy com- 
pany”. PacifiCorp. based in 
Oregon, said it welcomed 
the “unconditional approval 
from the government that 
would allow it to make a 
new bid”. 

PacifiCorp’s bid lapsed on 
referral to the MMC. The 
company indicated it would 
wait to rebid until after the 
US Federal Trade Commis- 
sion had concluded its 


inquiry into the effects of 
PacifiCorp’s acquisition of 
Peabody Coal, Energy 
Group's principal US asset 

Industry analysts were 
divided about how much 
more PacifiCorp should pay 
if it decided to rebid. In July 
it offered 89 Op a share. 
Many noted that the elec- 
tricity sector had risen by 
more than 10 per cent since 
PacifiCorp bid. They said 
this implied a takeout price 
for Energy Group of about 
720p to 730p. 

Against this others noted 
that the business environ- 
ment surrounding Energy 
Group had deteriorated, 
casting doubt over the 
future profitability of its UK 
operations. 

Shares in Energy Group 
closed up lop at 665 p. By 
early afternoon in New York 
PacifiCorp’s shares rose by 
31 to 326ft. 
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M argaret Beckett's 
decision not to 
block PacifiCorp’s 
takeover of Energy Group 
leaves only one hurdle to be 
cleared - the review of regu- 
lation - before corporate 
financiers «n sharpen their 
pencils and start to plot the 
rationalisation of the UK 
electricity industry. 

To date, little more than 
the ownership of the indus- 
try has changed. Even If, as 
expected. PacifiCorp rebids 
for Energy Group, there will 
have been little structural 
change outside the acquisi- 
tion last year by Eastern 
Group. Energy Group’s UK 
arm, of 6.00QMW of generat- 
ing equipment from National 
Power and PowerGen. 

Bnt consolidation is not 
unknown in the electricity 
Industry. When the Attlee 
government nationalised the 
power industry throughout 
Britain in 1947 it brought 
into public ownership some 
560 private and municipal 
undertakings. By the time 
the Conservatives privatised 
the industry more than 30 
years later those 560 entitles 
had been recast into 12 
regional supply companies 
(recs), the National Grid, two 


Dragon Oil 
gas find in 
Thailand 

Dragon Oil, the UK explorer 
with interests in Aria and 
the Caspian Sea region, yes- 
terday announced a gas dis- 
covery in the Gulf of Thai- 
land. It is the second 
discovery made by Texaco, 
Dragon’s partner, in the 
exploration block, which 
borders the big Bongkat field 
linked to the Thai mainland 
by pipeline. 

Texaco and Dragon plan to 
drill two more wells on the 
block. Dragon shares firmed 
4Vip to 70p. 


The electricity industry is expecting mergers 
among the recs, writes Simon Holberton 


fossil fuel generators, and 
two integrated Scottish com- 
panies. 

Industry analysts expect 
next year to herald corporate 
moves to rationalise the 
industry still further, in par- 
ticular horizontal mergers 
patting two recs together, 
and attempts by the big gen- 
erators . especially Power- 
Gen, to acquire a rec. 

Stephen Littlechiid. elec- 
tricity regulator, has always 
agreed with the proposition 
that there is “nothing magic 
about the number 12” when 
it comes to the recs. But he 
has also insisted that the 
first merger between two 
recs would be referred to the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. 

As his evidence to the 
MMC makes clear. Professor 
Littlechiid believes the 
sooner the rec licence is sep- 
arated into its constituents - 
supply and distribution - 
the better. 

The MMC said Prof Little- 
child “thought there was a 
strong case for amending 


Power struggle 

Company 


London 
East Mdtands 
Npritwri Bbclrtcfiy 
Mkftands Beciricrty 


Norweb 
Seaboard 

MwwMb.y /-■]' 

Eastern Bectrfc 

the legislation so as to pro- 
vide for the separate licen- 
sing of distribution and sup- 
ply. 

“This would, among other 
t hi ng s , permit separate own- 
ership of distribution and 
supply business; and the pos- 
sibility of mergers of supply 
businesses without mergin g 
distribution businesses. He 
said that there was great 
interest in such possibilities 
on the part of [recsj"- 
The emphasis on mergers 
of supply businesses under- 
lines Prof Littlechild’s inter- 
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est in fostering competition. 
He knows how diffi cult it 
will be for all 12 recs to 
profit from the deregulation 
of electricity supply next 
year. 

London Electricity talked 
to Northern Electricity 
about such a merger before 
the latter was taken over by 
CalEnergy. More recently, 
London has reportedly had 
similar talks with Seeboard. 

Only Southern Electric 
retains its independence. It 
is one of the best managers 
of distribution assets in the 


ence to supply mergers ' 
ing place “without merj 
distribution”. 

But the consensus am 
corporate financiers yes 
day was that distribui 
mergers would be permit 
“Somewhere between 12 1 
one there is an optimal m 
her,” said one merch 
banker. 

All the indications fr 
government are that lice 
separation will form par 
the recommendations of 
trade department's utilil 
regulation review. 

The MMC indicated t 
issues such as the minm 
listing of shares of r 
taken private might best 
considered in the gr< 
paper. If that is the wc 
the review produces tl 
investors have little to WQ 
about 

Prudence, however, wo 
suggest waiting until the : 
details of the review ; 
known. It is Just possil 
given the government's vi 
that utilities have a social 
well as commercial role, t 
changes foreshadowed in 
review might alter the va 
of companies in the secto 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE: INTERNATIONAL 


Profits warning hits SE-Banken 


By Tim Burt in Stockholm 

Shares in Skandinaviska 
Enaktlda Banken fell almost 
10 per cent yesterday after 
the Swedish lender Issued a 
profits warning and said its 
SRrl6-8bn ($2.i6bn) merger 
with insurer Trygg-Hansa 
would involve larger than 
expected restructuring 
charges. 

SE-Bahken's most com* 
monly traded A shares 
closed down SKr9 at SKi94. 
following a trading state- 
ment which blamed a disap- 
pointing bond trading perfor- 
mance for a lacklustre 


fourth quarter. The bank, 
which saw operating profits 
fall from SKr4.37bn to 
SEpLOSbn in the first nine 
months of the year, said 
dealing income failed to 
match 1996 levels and would 
hold back its full -year fig- 
ures. 

This, and sharply reduced 
interest earning s this year, 
exacerbated the sh ortfa ll In 
the first nine mont hs of the 
year, weaker trading profits 
prompted a 74 per cent drop 
in SE-Banken "s results from 
net financial transactions to 
SKr662m. 

Overheads have risen 12 


per cent since the end of the 
third quarter - mainly 
because of increased person- 
nel costs and expenditure on 
computer equipment 

SE-Banken said these 
would lead to higher 
restructuring charges, in 
addition to the SKr565m fig- 
ure published in October 
when the bank first 
announced its merger with 
Trygg-Hansa. 

“Since the bank's propri- 
etary trading will not reach 
the same levels as In 1996, 
income will be lower and 
cost development is still 
im satisfactory." it said. 


When the two groups 
unveiled their merger, Jacob 
Wallenberg, chief executive 
of SE-Banken. said the 
enlarged business would 
realise synergy gains of 
SKr775m a year by 2000. 

Mr Wallenberg, who yes- 
terday became chairman of 

the hanlr | hi ghlight***! CTOSS- 

selling of financial products 
and reducing administrative 
overlap as areas likely to 
generate most savings. 

Some analysts suggested 
the profits warning and 
increased restructuring 
reflected a more bearish 
approach by Lars Thunel, 


the Trygg-Hansa chief execu- 
tive, who succeeded Mr Wal> 
lenberg as chief executive of 
the enlarged group yester- 
day. “He probably wants to 
repeat the Trygg-Hansa turn- 
round at SE-Banken. That 
could involve some very* 
tough choices," said one 
London-based analyst 
SE-Banken, meanwhile, 
said it would initiate com- 
pulsory purchase of any out- 
standing shares in Trygg- 
Hansa. It has already 
acquired 97.3 per cent of 
Trygg-Hansa's share capital 
and 97.8 per cent of the vot- 
ing rights. 


Wal-Mart comes shopping in Europe 

rrn he legendary Sam ' • . * . ' '' vA ' 'ft . / f If Wal-Mart's Europea 


T he legendary Sam 
Walton and his 
brother. Bud, opened 
the first Wal-Mart Discount 
City store in Rogers. Arkan- 
sas, in 1962. In the 35 yeans 
since, the mighty Wal-Mart 
Stores has conquered the US 
with its cut-price goods, 
becoming by far t he coun- 
try's biggest retailer. 

Now, it is Europe’s turn. 
This week Wal-Mart took its 
first step into the European 
retail market by buying the 
Wertkauf hypermarket com- 
pany from Germany's Mann 
family for an undisclosed 
sum. 

In itself, the acquisition is 
not that large: Wertkauf has 
only 21 stores and its sales 
last year were about $1.4bn, 
a flea-bite next to Wal-Mart's 
$10Sbn. But Wal-Mart left no 
doubt that it regarded the 
acquisition as just the start 
of its European expansion. 

“When we enter new mar - 
kets. our first priority is to 
learn more about the cus- 
tomers, introduce Wal-Mart 
concepts and philosophy, 
and prove ourselves," said 
Bob Martin, chief executive 
of Wal-Mart's international 
division. “When we serve 
our customers and exceed 
their expectations, growth in 
the business wifi follow.” 

At the last count, Wal- 
Mart had 1,904 out-of-town 
discount stores in the US 
and another 436 Supercen- 
ters selling groceries as well 
as general merchandise. Its 
success in' the US is attribut- 
able to many factors, but 
high on the list is a corpo- 



In-store delight: a wide range of stock, low prices and superior customer service 


rate culture that places 
heavy emphasis on some- 
thing that should be every 
retailer’s top priority: cus- 
tomer service. 

Employees in the stores 
are bound by the so-called 
“ten-foot rule" that requires 
them to approach any cos-, 
tomers who come within 
10ft, look them in the eye, 
welcome them with a smile, 
and ask them what they can 
do to help. Shoppers are met 
and greeted on entering a 
store, and when they ask 
where to find certain goods, 
employees are required to 
escort them all the way to 
the right place instead of 
painting or telling them. 

Wal-Mart is also highly 
regarded for its advanced 
retail technology which 


enables it to have the right 
quantities of goods in the 
right place at the right time 
while keeping costly inven- 
tories to the minimum 

T he company was the 
first retailer in the US 
to equip all its stores 
with scanners at the check- 
outs. Nowadays, employees 
carry hand-held computers 
enabling them to re-order 
merchandise, while back- 
room computers link each 
store with a sophisticated 
satellite system. 

Since starting its interna- 
tional expansion in 1991, 
Wal-Mart has already 
become the biggest retailer 
in Canada and Mexico. It has 
also dipped Its toe Into 
emerging markets, opening 


small numbers of stores in 
Argentina, Brazil. Indonesia 
and China 

Yet retailing notoriously 
travels badly. Retailers that 
develop a successful concept 
in their home market usu- 
ally find they need to adjust 
the formula to suit local con- 
ditions overseas: yet in 
doing so, they risk under- 
mining whatever it was that 
made them successful in the 
first place. 

Previous US ventures into 
Europe have a mhn»d record. 
McDonald’s and Toys “R" Us 
may be growing, but Wool- 
worth sold its UK stores. 
Sears Roebuck pulled out of 
Spam, J. C. Penney sold its 
Sarnia stores in Belgium, 
and Safeway sold its UK 
supermarkets. 
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If Wal-Mart's European 
venture is to succeed, then it 
will have to overcome the 
obstacles that have discour- 
aged other US retailers: 
much higher costs for real 
estate, labour and distribu- 
tion, than in the US. plus 
tastes that differ widely from 
one country to another. 

S till, European retail 
analysts say Wal-Mart 
has probably made the 
right decision by starting in 
Germany. Although competi- 
tion is intense, the market is 
large, and in some ways Ger- 
man retailing is not as 
advanced as it is in cither 
countries. 

Nicholas Jones, an analyst 
at Goldman Sachs in Lon- 
don. says the depth and 
breadth of assortments are 
inferior in German hyper- 
markets. as are store lay- 
outs and visual presentation. 
And relatively few German 
retailers are equipped with 
the systems and logistics 
that are among Wal-Mart's 
biggest strengths. 

“Wal-Mart's key challenge 
is to secure critical mass so 
It can offer attractive prices 
as soon as possible." says Mr 
Jones. 

“IT they can combine that 
with their skills in systems 
and their gkfliR in merchan- 
dising, then they will differ- 
entiate themselves very dis- 
tinctly." 
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Inventor of 

transistor 

television 


By Paul So (man 

Masaru Ibuka, who 
developed tape recorders, 
transistor radios and 
televisions and co-founded 
Sony, died yesterday aged 88. 

Mr Ibuka set up Tokyo 
Telecommunications 
Engineering Corp - later 
renamed Sony - in 1946 with 
Akio Morita, now tbe 
company’s honorary 
chairman. 

He was credited with 
leading postwar Japan's 
efforts to create new and 
unique products that broke 
the tradition of merely 
copying technologies and 
ideas from the west 

His research into tape 
material led to the 
development of magnetic 
recording tape in 1949. A 
year later, Sony marketed 
the first tape recorder in 
Japan. 

Mr Ibuka led the 
development of Japan's first 
transistor radio in 1965, and 
the world's first transistor 
television in i960. In 1967 he 
managed the project that 
created Sony's highly 
successful Trinitron colour 
television system. 

He was president of Sony 
for 21 years from 1950, 
handing over the reins to Mr 
Morita to become chairman 
in 1971. But in 1976 Mr Ibuka 
effectively relinquished his 
role in company operations 
to become honorary 
chairman. He was appointed 
chief adviser in 1994. 

Mr Ibuka was born in 
Nikko City, north of Tokyo, 
in 1906 and graduated from 
Waseda University in 1933. 
In the same year, he 
invented a modulated light 
transmission system. But it 
was while working at . a 
laboratory processing 
motion picture film that he 
acquired his knowledge of 
the properties of tape. 

Nobuyuki Idei, Sony 
president, said yesterday: 
“Ibuka has been at the heart 
of Sony’s philosophy. He 
sowed the seeds of deep 
conviction that our products 
must bring joy and ftm to 
users." 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


BHP profits hit 
by mine closure 

Broken Hill Proprietary, Australia’s largest mining 
company, said yesterday the Asian economic crisis and 
the closure of its Ok Tedi copper mine in Papua New 
Guinea had hit profit growth in the half-year to Novem- 
ber. 

Net operating profit rose 1.6 per cent to AS694xu 
(US$45&9m) excluding extraordinary items. Including 
asset sales - primarily the disposal of its 34 per cent stake 
in Foster’s Brewing - net profit rose 0.4 per cent to 
A$793m. Earnings per share rose 48.5 cents from 47.3 cents 
and sales rose 3.4 per cent to A$10£bn. BHP said its 
interim dividend would remain unchanged at 25 cents. 

The results, although modest, were better than expected 
and helped drive the shares up 19.6 cents to AS14.20 in 
early trading on the Australian Stock Exchange. Late con- 
cerns about Asian financial markets, however, weighed in 
and BHP closed at A313.66. down 14.5 cents. 

John Prescott, managing director, said the results 
showed BHP was be ginning to turn itself round after a 
difficult year. However, he warned it was “virtually 
impossible” to quantify the ultimate impact on BHP of 
Asia’s economic problems. Gwen Robinson. Sydney 

■ HARRAH'S ENTERTAINMENT 

$1.2bn acquisition of Showboat 

Hurrah's Entertainment said yesterday it had signed a 
deal worth SIJIbn to acquire Showboat. It said the deal 
would create the world's largest gaming company. 

Under the agreement. Hurrah's will buy Showboat for 
$30.75 a share in cash or $519m and assume S635m of the 
company's debt. Harrah's expects the deal to be neutral to 
earnings in the first year, before extraordinary and one- 
time charges and accretive after that. On a cash flow 
basis, it said the deal would be “strongly accretive” In the 
first year. 

Harrah’s said the transaction would broaden its distri- 
bution system. Based on analysts' estimates, the merged 
entity will have, an a pro-forma basis for 1998. casino rev- 
enues of about $2bn and total net revenues of about 
£L5bn. Reuters. AVtr York 

U PHARMACEUTICALS 


P&U sells research interests 

Pharmacia & Upjohn, the troubled US-Swedish pharma- 
ceuticals company is to sell its research activities in 
Lund. Sweden, to Active Biotech, an investment company 
listed on the Swedish stock market. 

P&U will take a stake of about 25 per cent in Active Bio- 
tech, which already owns a vaccine company. A letter of 
intent has been signed for the transfer or assets and tech- 
nologies at the centre, which employs 190 people, includ- 
ing development projects in multiple sclerosis, rheuma- 
toid arthritis and other diseases. Only some early 
research in cancer will be kept by P&U, and transferred to 
the company's Milan site. 

Separately, P&U said it would relocate its headquarters 
to Bridgewater, New Jersey, in the US. It had previously 
said only that the headquarters would be on the east 
coast. 

The company confirmed the closure of its Windsor site, 
which employs 80, which had been the headquarters since 
the merger of Pharmacia of Sweden and Upjohn of the US 
two years ago. Daniel Green 


THE OTTAWATREATYTO 
BAN LANDMINES. 

WILL YDUR GOVERNMENT SIGN? 



It ranks among the cruellest inventions 
of all time. 

The landmine. A device that not only 
terrorises communities, bur kills or maims 
over two thousand men, women and children 
every single month. 

But the pain and suffering of these victims 
and their families has not gone unheeded. 

The International Committee of the Red 
Cross, along with many other organisations, 
has been working tirelessly to bring about 
an end to the carnage. These efforts are now 
beginning to bear fruit. 

At the United Nations General Assembly 
last year 155 countries gave their support 
to a total ban on anti-personnel mines. 

In Oslo an international treaty was 
drawn up calling for a complete ban 
on these weapons. 

And this December the Canadian 
Government is inviting all the countries of 
the world to Ottawa to sign this treaty 
banning the production, use, export and 
stockpiling of anti-personnel mines. 

Millions of landmines have been laid. All 
we ask is for 192 pens to be picked up. 



INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE RED CROSS IICHC) 

LANDMINES MUST BE STOPPED 
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JCI chief steps down in 
wake of revoked deal 

Board not consulted on Southern purchase 


By Mark Aahurst 
to Johannesburg 

Mzi Khumalo yesterday 
stepped down as executive 
chairman of JCI, the South 
African mining house, in the 
latest setback to his project to 
use the embattled group as a 
vehicle for black economic 
empowerment. 

JCI yesterday described Mr 
Khumalo's resignation as a 
“temporary” measure, 
although analysts were 
divided over the prospects of 
him again takin g up the reins 
of the once mighty mining 
house. Earlier this month he 
resumed merger talks with 
Lonrho, the UK conglomerate. 

His departure was intended 
to avoid “a potential dispute” 
between JCI and Southern 
Mining Corporation, a Johan- 
nesburg-listed mining junior 
which counts Mr Khumalo 
among its directors. The com- 
pany plans to develop titanium 
deposits In South Africa’s Free 
State province. 

JCI last month acquired 20 


per cent of Southern Mining 
for B252m (551.50m) - a price 
many analysts believed to be 
over-generous. Mr Khumalo, 
who holds share options in 
Southern Mining, did not con- 
sult the JCI board over the 
transaction. The purchase was 
later revoked by the JCI board, 
raising the prospect of legal 
action by Southern Mining 
against JCI or Its chairman 

Although Mr Khumalo will 
stay on at JCI as non-executive 
rtiahrwan , the market yester- 
day reacted positively to news 
that he would give up his exec- 
utive role. JCI shares gained 
R2 to close at R23. 

The former political detainee 
acquired a controlling stake in 
JCI from Anglo American, 
South Africa’s biggest com- 
pany, In November 1996. 

The deal gave birth to the 
country’s first black-owned 
mining bouse. In spite of the 
rich symbolism of his takeover 
- Mr Khumalo previously 
spent 12 years Incarcerated 
with Nelson Mandela, now 
South Africa's president, on 


Rohben Island, the notorious 
jail for political prisoners - 
black aspirations have been 
wrecked by the collapse of the 
gold price. 

The current share price 
remains substantially below 
the R54J30 per share Mr Khu- 
malo paid for control of JCL 
The Institutions that backed 
his bid have incurred heavy 
losses, some of which will be 
earned by the pension funds 
of black trade union 
members. 

His resignation comes less 
than a month after Mr Khu- 
malo parted company with 
Brett Kebble, his white busi- 
ness partner and a prominent 
advocate of gold. Mr Kebble 
chose to bale out of JCI after 
its best gold assets were sold 
back to Anglo. 

In exchange, JCI has 
acquired Anglo's 27 per cent 
stake in Lonrho - a move 
which analysts expect will 
result in a cash takeover of JCL 
by the UK group. Previous 
merger talks broke down In 
June. 


Bayer pulls out of talks on 
controversial Taiwan plant 


By Laura Tyson In Talpai and 
Graham Bowtoy in Frankfurt 

Bayer, the German chemicals 
concern, yesterday suspended 
talks on a controversial prqfect 
to build a (L6hn petrochemical 
plant in Taiwan and said it 
would set In motion plana to 
move the project to Texas. 

Its decision was made after 
strong local protests in central 
Taiuchung county where the 
plant was to be located. It 
prompted concern from the 
Taiwanese government, wor- 
ried about the impact of turn- 
ing investment away when the 
rest of Asia is struggling to 
attract foreign capital 

The case is seen as an impor- 
tant test of Taiwan’s invest- 
ment climate, which has wors- 
ened in recent years in line 
with rising environmental con- 
cerns and the growing clout of 
opposition parties. Wang Chi- 


kang, economics minister, 
warned parliament that 
Bayer’s pull-out would send a 
strong negative signal to 
potential investors. 

The plan, proposed about 
five years ago, became bogged 
down by environmental pro- 
tests and local politics. In spite 
of passing all environmental 
reviews, the project faced bar- 
riers erected by environmen- 
talists and local leaders of 
Taiwan's main opposition 
party, which threatened to put 
the project to a referendum. 

Bayer became frustrated by 
the Taiwanese government's 
delay in a pproving the plant. 
The decision is a blow to the 
company's plans in Asia. 

Bayer had wanted to use the 
large plant, its first in Taiwan, 
as the huh for its Asian poly- 
urethane business. The plant 
was to produce TDI (toluene 
di-isocyayate), an intermediate 
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chemical product used tn syn- 
thetic leather. 

But Bayer said it could still 
go ahead with its plans if the 
government ended the delays. 
“It is now up to the Taiwan 
government. We have not 
slammed the door shut," the 
company said. 

Horst Muck, chairman of 
Bayer Taiwan, said: “Suspen- 
sion means suspension but 
doesn’t mean cancellation." 

Bayer executives had said 
the plant would be safer and 
cleaner than any Bayer TDI 
plant in the world. The com- 
pany has spent more than 
dOm over the past three years 
on environmental evaluation 
and other research for the 
project 

Bayer did not rule out build- 
ing a plant at an alternative 
site in Asia even if it went 
ahead with construction in the 
US. 


Markets Latest 


Eurotunnel 

secures 

operating 

licence 

extension 


By Andrew Jack in Paris 
and Charts G reaser 

Eurotunnel resolved the last 
of Its many problems yester- 
day when it extr acted a con- 
cession from the UK and 
French governments to extend 
Its operating licence from 2052 
to 2086. In return, it wfQ hand 
over 40 per cent of its after- 
tax profits to the two govern- 
ments from 2052 onwards. 

Separately, Eurotunn el also 
concluded a long-running dis- 
pute with TML, Its rolling- 
stock supplier. 

The licence extension was 
announced as part of a wider 
agreement between the UK 
and French governments on 
rail freight UK calls for more 
liberalisation of the French 
rail network, snch as the cre- 
ation of special freight train 
corridors, had been the sub- 
ject of tough negotiations. 

But yesterday, John Pres- 
cott, the UK deputy prime 
minister, claimed the log-jam 
had been broken. “We’ve got 
rid of the obstacles preventing 
the development of rail freight 

traffic. It’s a good step for- 
ward,” he said. 

News of Eurotunnel's 
licence extension will be 
greeted with delight by the 
company's army of French 
small shareholders. The pros- 
pect of such a deal played a 
big part In winning their 
backing for the company’s 
financial r estruc t u ring this 
year. 

Patrick Ponsolle, Euro- 
tunnel’s chairman, said last 
night: “I am rather mthritafl 
that we have turned the page 
this year cm a certain number 
of events. But I am well aware 
t hat our commercial success 
still needs to be developed so 
we can meet the promises in 
our prospectus.” 

Eurotunnel had hoped it 
would have to part with only 
25 per cent of its posttax prof- 
its. The company said yester- 
day that Eurotunnel share- 
holders would now get "60 per 
cent of the value of 34 yean 
which they didn't have 
before". 
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Europe today 

Russia and easternmost parts of 
Europe will be below freezing with 
fog patches, followed by snow later. 
Snow will turn to rain across most of 
eastern Europe, but Scandinavia win 
have further snow flurries. 

Central Europe will have outbreaks 
of rain, soma of them heavy, with 
some decent feits of snow over the 
Alps. 

The west wffl become mostly dry but 
wfll stay cloudy and misty with early 
fog patches. 

The Iberian peninsula wOt become 
showery. 

Rain win spread across Italy, but the 
eastern Mediterranean should hove 
plenty of sunshine. 

Fhw-day forecast 

High pressure will bring setded 

conditions to no rth-western Europe 
in the next few days. 

Unsettled weather with increasing 
doud, showers end rein will move 
into western Europe In the second 
half of the week. 

The Mediterranean wffl be settled. 
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Yearning for earnings 


Itie recent, gravity-defying rally in 
global equity markets appears to 
have ended. And not before time. It 
was less than two months ago, of 
course, that they peoed into the 
abyss. But Instead of plunging, they 
drew breath and raced hack to 
within spitting distance of record 
highs reached earlier this year. 
Against a backdrop . of widespread 
financial turmoil In Asia, including 


FTSE Eurotop 300 index 
960.0 (-24. S) 


Share price relative 
to S&P Composite 



the world's second largest economy, 
Japan, always looked hugely 
complacent But a ready rationalisa- 
tion was available; collapsing Asian 
demand would slow global growth, 
cap bond yields and support equity 
prices. 

Yesterday the market reluctantly 
tamed its attention to the other 
aspect of the Asian shock: that it 
would deal a heavy blow to corpo- 
rate earnings. A profits wanting 
from Nike was the catalyst, though 
it was simply the latest In a long 
line including well-known names 
like Oracle and 8TR. It may be that 
the market will continue to regard 
the disinflation as benign, providing 
equities with further room to rally. 
But the risks are skewed the other 
way. 

While the market turmafi. In Asia 
may be mostly over, the economic 
fall-out Is only starting to emerge. 
Further earnings shocks on the 
downside look an the cards. With 
little support likely in the way of 
falling interest rates, this leaves 
equities looking vulnerable, espe- 
cially at current valuations. Bonds 
appear a safer bet, especially in the 
US, but with unemployment down 
at 46 per cent, there is not much 
room for error there either. 

Eurotunnel 

That cash will change hanfla In 
return for an extension to Euro- 
tunnel’s concession to operate the 
Channel Tunnel is a relief. After all, 
public assets should not be given 
away for free. Ideally, Eurotunnel 
would have made an upfront pay- 
ment to both governments. But a 
perilously weak balance sheet 
always bumIa this unlikely. Sensi- 
bly, ftiB British and French go v ern- 
meats - which 3 yesterday agreed to 
extend Eurotunnel’s concession by 
84 years until 2066 - have opted for 
a tough revenue-sharing arrange- 
ment Hie cost of the extension to 
Eurotunnel - equivalent to around 
40 per cent of post-tax profits - will 
have minimal impact on the value 
of tiie cash-strapped company. Such 
Is the effect of discounting over 
very long timeframes - in this case 
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over SO years - that the impact on 
the present value of Eurotunnel's 
dividend stream will be largely 
unaltered. 

Eurot unnel baa conceded more of 
the cashflows during the extended 
concession period than it would 
have iTtroci and probably more than 
its shareholders wanted when they 
agreed to the debt restruc turing 

par-Trap* t-Ms aim mgr . But In letUm 
the company has enhan ced its more 
immediate gaming s potential, nota- 
bly through the French govern- 
ment’s undertaking to ease the bur- 
den on international freight. This 
mhrniiri boost Eurotunnel’s revenues 
by opening up new markets. In this 
iwihnrt Eurotunnel's agreement to 
limit its charges to new rail freight 
operators does not seem a punitive 
obligation. 

Hambros 

Few tears will have been shed 
outside Hambros* former crowded 
boardroom far the loss of the old 
bank's Independence. Back In 1994 
it was quick to follow SG Warburg 
with a profit warning. Warburg was 
sold within a year, Hambros dith- 
ered. Meanwhile better managed 
banks that stuck to their knitting - 
Schraders and Close Brothers for 
instance - left it behind. Now the 
bullet has been bitten. While the 
break-up seems to have stopped the 
rot in the share price, not much 
value has been added. 

For toe hank, a tiny premium to 
net asset value - assuming no cut 
in the £300m ((495m) price - Is all 
right, but no better. The BZW busi- 
ness that sold for less than its book 
value did not have a private bank 
jewel in toe crown, nor a valuable 
freehold office. While Hambros' 


shareholders will be pleased to have 
somecash, do they want to hang on 
to shares in the insurer and in 
Hamhro Countrywide, the estate 
agency? Selling these companies 
would be the quickest way to real- 
ise value. While the sums presented 
yesterday implied a post-disposal 
value for the group of more than 
EfiSOm, against a market value of 
about £ 6 Q 0 m. there is dearly some 
downside risk. 

For Socifitfi G6n6rale s part, it 
was good to hear the French group 
describe the deal as opportunistic. 
It eschewed grand talk of becoming 
a global investment bank or of 
building a pan-European empire. It 
simply wants to beef up its pres- 
ence In Lon don- While it was coy 
about job cuts yesterday, it will 
need to hack into Hambros' cost 
base to achieve a decent return. 

Nike 

16 Nike no longer cool? Its shares 
certainly are not. The sportswear 
group, a stock market star for much 
of the 1990s. has underperformed 
toe S&P 500 by over 70 per cent this 
year. Even Reebok, its smaller and 
more fragile rival, has not done 
quite as badly. The two companies 
have blamed their recent profit 
warnings on Asia, and with some 
justification since the Far East has 
been an important source of growth 
In recent years. 

More significant, however, are the 
sudden problems in the US. which 
still accounts for over half of sales 
at both. Some slowing was inevita- 
ble. Nike’s torrid growth, based on 
winning market share and ramping 
up prices In a fundamentally static 
athletic footwear market, was 
always going to plateau. But few 
investors expected footwear sales 
and orders to start declining, as 
they did last quarter. That probably 
reflects resistance to this spring's 
sharp price increases. Many of 
Mke’s shoes sell for well over (100 a 
pair, while competitors such as 
Converse and Adidas have launched 
ranges at (80 to (100. But the real 
worry would he if rake was ever to 
lose its touch with toe notoriously 
fickle teenagers who set the trends 
in toe sportswear market. 

rake will bounce back. It has a 
strong balance sheet, a great brand 
and is branching out into new mar- 
ket segments like golf and soccer. 
But with no big new product 
launches until early 1999. and 
plenty of unwanted stock to unload 
until then, its comeback wfll take 
time. 
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television 

CNBC 
screens 
the reds 
and blues 

By Tracy Corrigan 

in Now York 

The market correction of 
1997 may do for CNBC, the 
television business news net- 
work which now reaches 
more than 150m homes 
worldwide, what the Gulf 
tear did for CNN. 
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Under a tenner 

Minnie Mouse at minimum cost; 
it's ingenuity that counts 
when buying presents 
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Sun-kissed Turkey 

Forget the bird How do you get stuffing 
utside a mussel ? It remains an 
impenetrable but delicious mystery 



Sloane Wailey saga 

‘If he can take the Land Rover to gas 
the foxes, he can surely go through the 
boundary and run over the neighbours' 
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The Year Zero e 


The Asian tigers are 
whimpering. They want 
revenge. But who - or what - 
should they target? Paul 
Erdman, acclaimed author of 
'The Crash of 79' and ‘The 
Panic of '89', here begins a 
thriller that leads straight 
to the cataclysm of *98 

T urtle egg.* Tang 
Ldng-jing gave 
his computer ter- 
minal the ulti* 
mate Chinese 


insult. The Singaporean 
finance minister Was track- 
ing the fall in his country's 
Stock market, his currency, 
his holdings of Japanese gov- 
ernment bonds, and his 
Investments in Malaysian, 
Thai ahd Korean stocks. 

It wag another downer of a 
day in east Asia. The eco- 
nomic miracle was over. The 
hangover was here. The 
voracious tigers were whim- 
pering and his east Asian 
neighbours were queuing, 
cap-in-band, for seasonal 
charity from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. The 
fast-approaching Year of the 
tiger was looking more like 
being the year of the moggie 
with mange. 

. Who would have thought, 
Tang mused, that what 
started as a bit of a run an 
tile Thai baht would turn 
into the collapse of a region. 
He remembered the humilia- 
tions Buffered in the past few 
weeks; clearest of all he 
remembered Elaine Ful- 
brigfat, the US Secretary of 
State, entertaining Asian 
leaders with a rendition of 
“Dun*t Cry For Me Argen- 
tina* - it had the irritating 
Chorus punchline of "Don’t 
Buy Me Baht or Rupiah*. 

*1 Ail through mg wild dags. 
Mg triad investments. 

1 kept nty dollars, 

Don't lose gottr trousers . M 

And Tang recalled the 
unrestrained, clumsy anger 
of the Malaysian govern- 
ment which blamed the 
whole thing on western spec- 
ulators out to make a killing 
at the expense of Asia. The 
Malaysians had singled out 
George Cronos, the big bet- 
ting hedge-fund king who 
bed brought sterling down a 
few years earlier and made a 
couple of billion an the way 
through the floor. 

After Elaine Fulbright had 
left the karaoke cocktail 
party at the Plaza Hotel in 
Kuala Lumpur, a few of the 
Asian finance ministers met 
informally at Palm Fronds, a 
whiskey saloon with no- 
touch hostesses and rich, red 
velvet couches. There was 
no specific purpose to the 
gathering, other than 
mutual consolation, but they 
got to talking, and when 
Tabg retired to his suite half 
an hour later, there were 
hints of revenge hanging in 
the air. 

The conversation contin- 
ued without him. The US 
economy was too strong and 
the dollar impregnable. After 
a couple more water-weak- 
ened whiskies, the bitter 
memories of colonisation 
surfaced. The French, the 
Germans, the Dutch, .the 
British, the French, and the 
Americans, they had plun- 
dered Asia in file past and 
their currency traders and 
equity dealers were making 
another Killing, bouncing 


around currencies at will 
and pushing countries to the 
very brink of bankruptcy. 

“It is the European finan- 
cial system that we must tar- 
get,” the Malaysian finance 
minister said. "We must find 
a way to undermine their 
currencies, their financial 
markets, their lifestyle, just 
as they have otrrs. If they 
think Asian values are dead, 
then perhaps they should 
think again about European 
values.” 

The "lifestyle” issue was 
an especially touchy one. A 
brother of one of the minis- 
ters had to sell a pair of 
Rolls-Royces in a hurry. One 
minister was still figuring 
out the costs of a misguided 
tip to buy shares in & Japa- 
nese b ank, now bust. And 
another was wondering how 
he could afford to keep bis 
small stable of mistresses 
happy now that his net asset 
value was negative fffrn and 
falling. They were ripe for 
retaliation. 

"But how to go about it?” 
the Thai finance minister 
asked his colleagues. “Where 
is Europe most vulnerable?” 

The roam fell silent The 
ministers looked at each 
other. The Oxford-educated 
minister from Brunei said 
what all were thinking. The 
euro. If the euro were to col- 
lapse before it was even born 
on January 1 1899, the specu- 
lators would move in as 
never before, taking on 
everything from the Italian 
lira to Spanish bonds and 
French stocks. The very 
future of Europe would be in 
doubt And as Europe wait 
into decline, even the US 
could suffer a few bruises. 

There were no notes, only 
knowing node, btii this was 
the delicious moment When 
the conspiracy was bom. 
Each of the men present 
began to share ideas for tac- 
tics. They had plenty of time 
to plan the attack, a com- 
pletely legal one at that. 
There is nothing wrong with 
a little speculation. 

□ □ □ 

Summer 1888 
"Josef, hove you heard the 
latest euro joket A Dutch- 
man , an Englishman and a 
German have Just finished 
their meal in a French pro- 
vincial restaurant in 2004. 
and the Dutchman asks: 
"Who’s paging? 1 The German 
sags: 'Welt, Vve only got 
euros. * Then the Dutchman 
laments : ‘Same here, just 
euros . * And the ‘English- 
man sags: ‘OK. Off “ looks 
tike I'm the only one who 
remembered to bring ang 
money.’* 

The gallows humour of a 
people about to lbse their 
currency Was spreading 
throughout Europe in the 
summer of 1998. A Belgian 
chocolate manufacturer 
began a semi-aerioas cam- 
paign for fine, hand-made, 
artificial fat-free chocolates 
to be included in the 



reserves backing the new 
currency - he argued that 
gold had lost its lustre and 
Belgian truffles had a scar- 
city value. 

Ifre British, well, they had 
taken to referring to the 
euro as the "Skoda* - two 
Skodas to die pound pins a 8 
per cent commission. The 
jokes were heeded. The end- 
less "Goldilocks* growth of 
the western world had begun 
to slow in the northern 
spring. Hie European recov- 
ery lost momentum, unem- 
ployment stayed high across 
the contmeut, and self-pres- 
ervation and selfishness 

They knew 
the stories 
but not the 
man; he 
craved an 
adrenalin 
rush a few 
times a year 

began to kick in. The tough 
spending limits necessary 
tor the launch w the euro 
were hurting, and even 
before the coins rustled in 
pockets, they were tar- 
nished. 

But the French and Ger- 
man governments assured 
their restless people that 
Europe would -finally be 
united, a feat that neither 
Napoleon nor Hitler- had 
managed to pull oft The big 
day, January i 1999. when 
the continent's currencies 
would be drawn together 
and fixed as me now seemed 
inevitable. 

Helmut Kohl, ready tot re- 
election tor an unprece- 
dented filth term as German 


chancellor, was determined 
that a single currency would 
succeed. And he is a deter- 
mined Titan — he wooed his 
wife Hannalore with 2,000 
love letters, 

He was now on summer 
retreat again at the Austrian 
town of St Gdgen, where he 
.had determinedly ; rested 
each year for the past three 
. decades. He needed a rest 
He had spent several months 
- wooing wavering leaders 
who were having second 
. thoughts- about* the ettro, 
partly because a Frenchman, 
Jeen-Louis Trlcolette, had 
somehow wangled the job as 
boss of the new European 
Central Bank, 

But as the 11 nations Were 
finalising the exchange rate 
ties that would bind, their 
meetings were being mir- 
totedrVf" informal, jocular 
gatherings in Asia, where 
the Mandarin speakers 
smiled at the thought of eat- 
ing "fish meat”, the meaning 
of the two Chinese alphabet 
cha r act e rs, ytt-rou, they used 
to translate "euro*. It was an 
bdd group, one that Could 
never have gathered 20 years 
earlier when politics defined 
Boundaries in Asia, Now, the 
dividing lines and the moti- 
vations were purely finan- 
cial 

There were unlisted sub- 
sidiaries of Hong Kong 
banks and an offshoot of the 
Chinese People's Liberation 
Army and a Malaysian brok- 
ing house that existed only 
on paper and an Indonesian 
bank known locally as the 
“fragrant bank* because its 
money came from suppliers 
of the country's dove ciga- 
rettes. And many more, 
including a South Korean 
leasing company that was 
ostensibly being propped up 
with money from the IMF. 

They had all been let in on 
a little secret by their gov- 


ernments, a secret that was 
kept through a combination 
of self-interest and self-pres- 
ervation. 

All of theta knew that a 
remarkable man . a - danger- 
ous man, was to be hired to 
represent their interests. 
More than just investments 
were at stake. 

Gerhardt GrOBsenwahn 
was a legend among foreign 
exchange dealers. He was 
known tor his ability to deal 
In half a dozen languages 
simultaneously. He was will- 
ing to go to any lengths to 
make a prpFit. His after- 
hours escapades had put him 
in a class by himself, even in 
the rough house of foreign 
exchange folklore. He 
claimed that he had slept 
with women of every nation- 
ality except tor some unex- 
plained reason, a Kurd. 

He also drank the bever- 
age of choice of any location 
where he momentarily found 
himself. Thus he would 
throw back huge quantities 
of vodka in Moscow, of bour- 
bon in Chicago, of tequila in 
Mexico City and baijiu in 
Beijing. 

At the end of his career he 
bad received the highest 
honour his peers could 
bestow on him: they elected 
htm a lifetime member of the 
Association Cambists Inter- 
national, the Foreign 
Exchange Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

He was famous tor his pro- 
digious stamina at the mon- 
umental brawls that took 
place when they held! their 

annual bash. 

And yet none of his con- 
temporaries could claim to 
know him. They knew the 
stories but not the man. He 
was a hired gun and, in 
semi-retirement, would rent 
an office, install trading ter- 
minals, tnaki* a killing , nnii 
then retire for a few months 


to a villa he had built for 
himself on Koh Phangan. a 
Thai island of extraordinary 
beauty and bandy -remote- 
ness. He didn’t need the 
money but craved an adrena- 
lin injection a few times a 
year. 


His background was 
murky. He was German, and 
It was said that near the end 
of the second world war, at 
the age of 17, he bad Joined 
the Waffen SS. Legend had it 
that be had then been cap- 
tured by the Russians In 


Berlin, and that his subse- 
quent escape from the Gulag 
across the Arctic tundra bad 
cost the Soviet Union 13 
men, one woman, two guard 
dogs and an armoured per- 

Coti tin tied on Page IV 
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PERSPECTIVES 



N ext week, as you sit 
surrounded by the 
wrappings of your 
presents, what will 
you do to assuage the feelings of 
guilt brought- on. by the excessive 
consumption that is now manda- 
tory at our celebration of Christ- 
mas? 

Taking the discarded wrapping 
paper to. your local recycling 
centre will surely help you feel 
better about the way we are 
squandering the resources of the 
planet After all, recycling is 
good for the environment isn’t 
it? 

The question is not as simple 
as it seems. A recent analysis of 
the environmental costs and ben- 
efits of paper recycling in the UK 
suggests that our self-satisfaction 
at recycling waste paper - more 
than 4m tonnes per year In the 
UK - may be misplaced. In many 
cases it may be better to incin- 
erate it 

This controversial conclusion, 
which is hotly disputed by 
Friends of the Garth, the environ- 
mental group, emerges from a 
paper published last month by 
Matthew Leach of the Centre for 
Environmental Technology at 
Imperial College in London. 
Leach, whose work is funded by 
the Engineering and Physical 
Sciences Research Council ana- 


The Nature of Things ‘ * • 

A cleaner world goes up in flames 

Andrew Derrmgton on a report that says we should bum, rather than recycle, waste paper 


lysed five different ways of dis- 
posing of waste paper recycling 
to produce a similar grade of 
paper, recycling to produce a 
lower grade, incineration, com- 
posting, and landfill with recov- 
ery of methane to generate 
energy. 

To assess the economic and 
environmental costs of each 
method of disposal. Leach 
assigned cash values to the direct 
inputs and outputs of the dis- 
posal process, such as the elec- 
tricity generated by incineration, 
and the fuel used by transporting 
and processing waste. 

Cash values, based on other 
people’s published work, were 
also assigned to the hidden envi- 
ronmental costs, the pollutants 
and greenhouse gases. Adding up 
all the costs associated with a 
particular option gives a price, 
which can be used as a basis for 
comparison between options. 

One difficulty is that there Is 
huge disagreement over the esti- 



mates of environmental costs. To 
take-one example, the cost of car- 
bon dioxide emission ranges from 
SI to SSO per kilogram. Leach 
side-stepped this problem by 


ayaminiwp bow the different cost 
structures affected the compari- 
son between the different ways of 
disposing of waste papa:. 

The surprise that emerges from 


his work is that when a High cost 
is set on environmental degrada- 
tion - precisely the scenario that 
we would fexpect to favour recycl- 
ing - the figures say that inciner- 
ation is better. . 

This surprising result emerges 
because although producing 
paper from, waste requires less 
energy than producing it from 
wood, three factors tip the bal- 
ance against recycling. 

First, according to industry 
sources, most of the energy used 
in turning trees Into paper pulp 
is produced by burning wood 
trimmings and tree waste. Grow- 
ing trees absorb carbon dioxide, 
so Leach considers the scenario 
in which burning tree waste 
causes no increase in carbon 
dioxide. In contrast, most of the 
energy ' used in recycling . plants 
comes from burning fossil fuels, 
thus generating. carbon dioxide: 
Recycling also uses huge 
amounts of motor fuel in trips to 
the recycling bin - people drive 


up to 27Wfms tor every ton of 
waste, according to one study- 
and. in the UK at least m trans- 
porting the waste paper to the 
main recycling plant at Ayiesford 
in KpnL 

Second, de-inking waste 
produces toxic waste that must 
be disposed of by landfill- And 
finally, incinerating waste paper 
produces energy. Modem " ent ^ 
from waste” (EfW) incinerators 
generate electricity for domestic 
consumption. L ea ch stresses that 
if you bum your -wrapping paper 
jruYtt at the energy and all the 
pollution just goes straight up 
the chimney: for incineration to 
be it has to take place 

in an EfW plant. 

Like the result of any calcul- 
ation. Leach’s conclusion 
depends on the numbers he 
starts with. Friends of the Earth 
. argues he has ignored some 
important costs of paper produc- 
tion, such as the impact on bio- 
diversity that the plantation for- 


ests used for paper production 
Sve “There an! 1.7W -'Pf ws al 
; n sweeten." said siiokcsman 
S^ CMlds. "Mans- of thfm arc 
S risVibMau* of Inannc nfcycl- 

riS ‘Ws P«« uw - hc 

“Se cost of a reducin'" in ]*>■ 

Jasity to to**®* 'SJtht 

late so Fnends of the Earth is 
!dso attacking some of ban! 
numbers in Leach s P* P* ■ 
Recycling now uses more gas and 
jes^coal reducing carbon dioxide 
S pollution. The difference m 
carbon dioxide emissions favours 
recycling over incineration under 
all circumstances. Childs says. 

Wider use of recycling 
Friends of the Earth wants news- 
papers to be given a mandatory 
duty to use 80 per cent recycled 
paper by 2005 - could change the 
cost structure even further by 
increasing the efficiency of waste 

collection. .. _ 

So. in years to coma recycling 
wrapping paper may be more 
beneficial -to the environment as 
well as soothing troubled con- 
sciences. Even then, the best 

environmental option will be to 

do as my mother-in-law does: 
smooth out the wrinkles in the 
paper, and use it to wrap your 
own presents next year. 

■ The author is professor of psy - . 
chology at Nottingham University 


Minding Your Own Business 


Branches everywhere 

Christopher McCooey finds a family taking care of a growing concern. 


P remature needle 
drop sounds seri- 
ous. It’s certainly 
not what you 
want to have to 
deal with on Christmas 
morning. But Ted and Pam 
Olley are proud that their 
Christmas trees - under the 
proprietary name of Merry- 
wood - do not suffer from 
the condition. 

They have been growing 
Christmas trees for 40 years 
and believe that their system 
of weed control accounts for 
the fact that, cone twelfth 
night, the needles are where 
they should be - still on the 
branches. 

“Grass, nettles, docks, wil- 
low herb, all rob the tree of 
moisture and can choke the 
young trees.” explains Ted, 
66, whose ruddy complexion 
is testimony to the many 


hours he spends outdoors. 
“We’ve experimented with 
ground cover plants such as 
clover. We’ve even tried 
geese to keep the weeds 
down; unfortunately they 
got a taste for the tree 
shoots as well. But with 60 
miles of trees in rows we 
have to do something. 

“We use a ‘contact’ herbi- 
cide and each weed is 
treated individually; it’s kept 
well away from the trees 
themselves. This herbicide is 
inactivated on contact with 
the soil the job takes many 
weeks but is worth it 

“Most growers of Christ- 
mas trees use ’residual' her- 
bicides which stay in the soil 
and prevent germination of 
weed seeds. But we feel that 
this must be tahpn up by the 
trees and is probably the 
cause of premature needle 


drop when the trees are 
taken indoors.” 

The year-round business 
was started by Pam, 67, as a 
hobby when their three chil- 
dren were young anri needed 
attention. They are 
grown-up now; their two 
sons have an interest in 
trees - one is a tree surgeon, 
the other runs the family 
timber import business, 
based in Dartford, Kent, 
with his uncle, Ted’s 
brother. 

Mrs Olley Sr, Ted’s 
mother, is also involved - at 
95. she makes out all the 
company cheques. Ted still 
acts as finance director for 
the timber company and 
devotes a few hours a week 
to this, taking a nominal 
income from it; he used to 
work there full-time but 
when he was diagnosed as 


diabetic his doctor recom- 
mended active outdoor work. 

Of the trees. Pam says: 
“You can’t just pop them in 
the ground and come back in 
a few years. 

"There’s always something 
to do, and you have to do 
what needs doing when it 
needs doing, otherwise you 
would lose control very 
quickly and end up with 
scruffy looking trees. 

“We have 20 acres, which 
we acquired in 1981. with 
about 75,000 trees - each one 
receives individual attention 
about 10 times a year.” 

The trees are all Norway 
spruce and the Olleys use a 
supplier in southern Ger-; 
many for their seed. They, 
used to buy in plants when 
they were four years old as 
bare-rooted stock. But this 
mramt that the trees had to 


CHRISTMAS CROSSWORD 

Set bv CINEPHILE 



There is a law that you must write down the centre of the puzzle and then 
anticlockwise all round the perimeter (4,7,2,4,3,4,9,3,3,10) 

ACROSS 


DOWN 

1 Cause of glossy coat which is hard on his rival 
13.7) 

2 Silver coin flourished briefly before gold got 
fashionable (6) 

3 Alter the ebbing flow (4) 

4 Disgust with article of meagre quality in record 
( 8 ) 

5 Small county, it appears, with little accommoda- 
tion (6) 

6 Fortuitous indication of semitonic shift (10) 

7 Lounge sweet? I pop off! (4) 

8 Amin, over the top. copies remedies for printers' 
errors (5.5) 

9 A study in port (4) 

10 Poet, the first in Rome, entering watch (6) 

11 Tree and mineral deposit on land (6) 

12 Tree to stay up - clue needed (10) 

13 Irishman and ancient Greek with two British 
names (8) 

14 Bars of court? (4) 

24 Pitch right in trap - knock out point is outside 

26 Clergyman taking chance - road crash (10) 

27 News about former setter - article obtained via 

media (6.4) 

29 Clergyman starting on the next page with some 
fodder (6.4) 

31 Aggressive publicity finds reds concealed in 
room (4.4) 

34 Is supervisor abroad, do you say?, (8) 

37 Propose surrender? (6) 

38 Get rid of one of the rings between the circles (6) 

, , , . 40 Help follows far off. I’m sorry to say (6) 

A prize of a classic Pelikan SouverSn 800 fountain 43 fr as a S h or t time outside Ireland (6) 
pen for the first correct solution opened and four. 44 The other side being cheeky makes one lose one's 
runner-up prizes of Pelikan M2Q0 fountain pens. cool (4) 

Solutions by Wednesday December 31. marked 46 Bananas at the front of the train (4) 

Christmas Crossword on tne envelope, to the Fman- 48 “Conceal yourself at this place" is the cockney’s 
cial Times. Number One Southwark Bridge, London plan (4) 

SEl 9HL. Solution on Saturday January 3. 50 Model takes to bed, returning money owed (4) 

Name 

Address Dl 

I 

SlA 

is 

WINNERS 9,551: Miranda Bell, Easton-in-Gordano, 

Bristol; B.R. Butler, Carisbrooke. Isle of Wight; Mrs 
E. Haslewood. Alderley Edge. Cheshire: Mrs D.B. 

Moate. Hungarian, Leicester; Mrs C. Wilcox, Han- 
worth, Berkshire. 


15 Stole some rings and ran away (6) 

16 Finished bird, nearly dead, like sardines (11) 

17 Incaution's displayed by the careless (10) 

18 Boy’s name for a carnivore (4) 

19 Boy’s name for a bird (American) (5) 

20 The White House? Look inside - I’m off! (5) 

21 Black note kept by Roman Emperor (5) 

22 Disinclined for a bit of poetry? (6) 

23 Swimmer's luggage? (6) 

25 Awkwardly placed behind the horse? (2.3,4) 

27 Gods with tne right to enter the kitchen (7) 

28 It's a companion to scabies (4) 

30 A little water (hot) available for a long time 
through a tube (9) 

32 Big store given over to pickles (9) 

33 African has a little drink after a spicy number (9) 

35 Cleaning lady to bum the fish (4) 

36 Put in post some inches high? (?) 

39 Turn of speed where speed is reckless (9) 

41 Smiles, for example: changes amuse student (6) 

43 Counterbalance holiday fellowship? (6) 

45 Don't allow a student to be commonplace (5) 

47 It's taken as read that a team must nave order (5) 
49 Demolished as being in. danger? (5) 

51 Enough bread to go round? (4) 

52 Factory (a linen producer) of the near or distant 

future (10) , . ^ _ , .... 

53 Cask maker, having dined about four, is willing 

to help ill) . . . ' 

54 Reverse of a pretentious person. I was bred to be 
diminutive (6) 


Solution 9,562 


Solution 9,551 
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be planted as soon as they 
arrived. By raising from seed 
the Olleys have more control 
over the planting operation 
and raw adjust their sched- 
ule according to the weather. 

Each year about 10,000 
seeds are sown in trays; 
when the plants axe big 
enough to handle they are 
transplanted into individual 
pots. In their second year, 
they are transplanted again 
into bigger plastic pots with 
ribbed sides, which encour- 
ages the roots to grow 
straight down. These pots, 
all 10,000 Of them , are placed 
on racks a few inches off the 
ground to stop roots from 
growing through the bottom 
of the pot. 

- la the third year, when the 
trees are about a foot high, 
they are planted out. At 
first, small plastic mats are 
placed on the soil around 
them to reduce weedcompe- 
tttiattT : They wfQ be. hart: 4 
vested when "they are* 
between- eight and 12 -years 
old and vary in he i g ht from 
3ft to 8ft . 

. Work continues all year. 
Long ’tops are cut back, 
excessive branch growth 
removed to improve the 
shape and the main bud at 
the branch end is removed 
to improve bushiness. Trees 
that have been damaged by 
birds landing on them and 
breaking off tender shoots 
can be encouraged to grow 
into a better shape by judi- 
cious use of string. 

Bullfinches are as unwel- 
come to tree-growers as they 
are to fruit farmers, as they 
nip off tender, swelling buds. 
And unseasonable frosts can 
be devastating. Much of this 
year's new growth was badly 
affected by a severe frost in 
May. The main part of the 
trees were unaffected but all 
new growth was killed. The 
trees for sale this year all 
had the dead parts removed 
by hand. 

Green spruce aphids can 
be a further problem, espe- 
cially if the winter is mild. If 
there is a bad infestation 
then the trees are sprayed, 



Ted and Pam Olley: ‘You cant Just plant them and come back in a few years' 


Qrtlopher McCooey 


but wherever possible, the 
Olleys like to work with 
nature. “The good guys are 
lacewings, ladybirds, hover 
flies, spiders - they feed on 
aphids,” says Ted. 

The trees are dug up for 
sale (about 8,000 a year, 
allowing for wastage and 
losses) in late November. 
This is two weeks of concen- 
trated effort - garden cen- 
tres, supermarkets and other 
buyers all want their trees at 
the same time. 

“We certainly don't have 
time to boil the roots,” 


laughs Pam, referring to a 
practice that can prevent 
trees from surviving for a 
year if planted in a garden 
after Christmas. 

Invoices are sent out and 
payments generally received 
within the space of two 
weeks. “We’re paid only 
once a year and we have to 
make it last." says Ted. 

“We are wholesalers only. 
A big retailer may take up to 
2,000 trees from us but an 
average order is about 200. 
The price hasn't changed 
much over the years — £L25 


a foot. Our annual turnover 
is about £50,000. Because we 
are self-sufficient in fruit 
and vegetables, we c an live 
on that" 

Come Christmas day, the 
first drink is a toast to the 
second son of Ernest, Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha - he 
was Albert, consort of Queen 
Victoria, who is credited 
with introducing Christmas 
trees to British homes. 

■ Merrywood Christmas 
Tree Farm, tel- 01732-83210*, 
fax: 01732-334407 . e-mail : 
ledolleytqimatLxyriet.co.uk 


BRIDGE 


CHESS 


Mistakes at bridge are 
universal. This is a sad real- 
isation in one way, but reas- 
suring in another. Oversee- 
ing an otherwise quite 
strong rubber bridge game 
in Mauritius a couple of 
weeks ago, I witnessed the 
misund ers tanding of a sim- 
ple, but Important defensive 
signal, 

N ' 

A K962 

¥ 4 

■f A 10 3 2 
* Q1075 
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W 
4 4 

¥ AK 1075 

♦ J 9 6 

* A J 83 


4 J 103 
¥ QJ962 
4 8754 
* 9 


4 A Q 8 7 5 
¥ 83 

♦ KQ 

* K 6 4 2 

North Bast South West 
IS 2H 
4S SH NB‘ NB 
SS 

With North-South vulnera- 
ble, South opened IS and 
West correctly overcalled his 
^e-card major suit, rather 
man making a take-out dou- 
ble. North tried to end the 
matter with his pre-emptive 
raise, but East found the 
energetic sacrifice of 5H. 
After South had passed, forc- 
ing North to make the deci- 


sion, North did what most 
rubber bridge players do in 
these situations, and bid on. 

West led his A¥. and 
dummy was displayed. East 
played his 2¥ , and West was 
left to ponder. Eventually, 
he led a trump, allowing the 
declarer to scramble home 
care of five trump tricks, a 
heart ruff, four diamond 
tricks, and a club. 

It is generally accepted 
that when dummy displays a 
singleton in the suit led, the 
card that East plays is not 
encouraging or discouraging, 
but instead a suit-preference 
signal, indicating into which 
of the two re maining suits - 
trumps are not counted - he 
would like the switch. Here, 
East's lowest heart was ask- 
ing for the lower ranking 
suit dubs. Had West read 
this correctly. A* and 
another, ruffed by East, 
would, have set the contract 

The Macallan Interna- 
tional Fairs will be played at 
the White House Hotel in 
London on January 21-23 
1998. Hie tournament offers 
the unique opportunity to sit 
at the shoulders of the 
world’s greatest players, 
Including the likes of Zia 
M ah mood. Bob Ham man, 
and Omar Sharif. Ticket 
information on 0181-878 5844. 

Paul Mendelson 
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Here are three Christmas 
puzzles. To allow plenty of 
time for solving the answers 
will appear next Saturday. 

■ Board 1: White is to play 
and checkmate in three 
moves at latest, against any 
defence. And since castling 
is an obvious possibility for 
both sides, I should add that 
this move is deemed legal in 
chess problems unless it can 
be demonstrated that the 
king or rook has already 
moved. You may immedi- 
ately conclude that the 
answer is 1 Qxg7 (threat 2 
Q® mate) (HH) 2 OO (plan- 
ning 3 Rcl mate) but Black 
plays b5 or Re8 and there is 
no instantly mating reply. 

■ Board 2: Also mate in 
three, and again there is a 
near-miss to catch your eye. 
Wny not 1 Rb2 Kdl 2 Ne3+ 
Kei 3 Bc3 mate? Because 
Black's king can go in the 
other direction by 2...KC1! 
Nevertheless, this variation. 
“ you think about it, pro- 
vides a clue to the answer. 

■ Board 3: White mates in 
five moves at latest, against 
any defence. It may seem 

all you have to do is to 
ignore the pawns and 
™e right way to jiggle 
White’s king and rook' for a 
““row mate, but it’s not 
that simple. 

Leonard Barden 
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Joe Rogaly 


C hristianity is a mature 
enterprise, it has sur- 
vived for nearly 2,000 
years. The question is, 
wSl it last out Hie next century? 
If it does not, it could be because 
it has allowed itself to be broken 
up into rival institutions. 

The lesson is clear. It must 
merge or bust. The same might 
be said of an organised religions, 
including' Judaism, which could 
count itself as the most vener- 
able of the lot, and relative new- 
comers like Islam. 

In Britain, the prospects are 
discouraging. Asked whether 
they professed adherence to a 
religion, 43 per cent of respon- 
dents to the most recent Social 
and Community Planning Re- 
search questionnaire said no. 
The equivalent figure in 1983 
was 31 per cent Age differences 
are even more disconcerting. 
Young people - 18 to 24-year-* 
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Time for religions to merge or bust 

The welfare state is receding. Charitable giving is in decline. The selfish gene is uppermost 


olds - are overwhelmingly 
detached from formal houses of 
prayer. Only a quarter of over- 
55s may be described as non-par- 
ishioners. Against that, more 
than three-quarters of the popu- 
lation confesses to a degree of 
belief in God or same form of 
supreme being. 

The treads are similar in many 
other European countries, with 
the predictable exception of 
Italy. Even in the US, where 
Christianity predominates, the 
number of people who say they 
have no religion has risen 
sharply during the past quarter 
of a century. Everywhere, it 
seems, willingness to attend ser- 
vices is less strong than the nat- 
ural human desire for faith, cer- 
tainty. rules of behaviour. 

We all know why. The value of 
formal worship in public build- 
ings is being blasted out of 
peopled minds. The cult of the 



individual marches in triumph 
across the globe, in lock-step 
behind science and capitalism. 
Hot air, you may say, but think 
about it. The extended famil y is 
disintegrating.' People are less 
likely to live close to one amothpr 
in coherent sub-tribal groups. • 

The welfare state is receding. 
Personal advancement is our 
driving motive. Enterprise, com- 
petition. self-reliance, are the rul- 
ing precepts. Charitable giving is 
in decline. The selfish gene is 
uppermost Pirates rule. 

Science tells us that our bio- 
logical make-up mirrors the sort 
of society we are creating We 
are puppets of our DNA, con- 
nected to one another by digi- 
tised communications, electronic 
strings. The pattern repeats 
itself. To tiie survival of the fit- 
test we have added the comfort 
of the fattest. 

Liberal economists, sorcerers 


every one, promote marketis- 
ation of everything in sight, 
adding to the sense erf isolation 
that lurks within so many of us. 
Wealth-creation is an amoral 
pursuit It is what is done with 
the wealth, that matters. The 
population of billionaires is 
growing Not all of them are gen- 
erous to the poverty-stricken. 

Only a belief In the spiritual 
self can soften the effect of this 
counter-human revolution. Alas, 
the defenders of the spirit are 
divided, squabbling among them- 
selves. sulking In their tents, all 
over the place. Ijwdriug cohesion, 
their strength, once irresistible, 
is draining away. 

In such a situation any pru- 
dent undertaking will try to 
restructure itself. The great reli- 
gions must be amalgamated. A 
series of takeovers is required. 
The break-up of Christianity 
should be reversed. The Church 


of Borne should join hands with 
that of Constantinople. The rest 

- Episcopalians, Methodists. 
Baptists, Seventh-day Adventists 

- should be coaxed in. 

True believers in God. the 
soul, a hereafter, would be wise 
to go Anther. A new planetary 
religious confederation, the 
spirit of ecumenical endeavour, 
could match the globalisation of 
material wealth -creation. 
Churches would sit alongside 
synagogues, mosques, temples. 
The great faith systems of China 
and Japan would meet those 
originating in the Middle East 
and India. 

Some will protest that none of 
this is to be taken seriously. Let 
us see where that would lead. 
We might say that the language 
of amalgamation is suited to the 
market stall, not the altar. In the 
improbable event of mergers 
resulting in a single world 


temple, a new name would be 
required. Diageo sounds good. 

Alas, it has already been 
adopted for secular purposes by 
the Guinn ess’Grand Metropoli- 
tan group. We could call in con- 
sultants to suggest another 
marque, advisers to draft a mis- 
sion statement 

Jf marketing experts were true 
to their trade the}’ would serve 
the opposition. Unshackled capi- 
talists could rally behind a Dar- 
win banner, garnished with a 
logo of dogs in a circle, the tails 

of one In the teeth of another. 
This is where the growth oppor- 
tunities are to be found. If you 
think the markets have been 
running wild, out of control, this 
year. duck. Next year they will 
be rampant; the year following, 
positively unruly. 

Do not misunderstand me. 
There is no shadow of Marx 
looking over my shoulder. He 


was no crusader for the role of 
religion. Anyhow, 1 know the 
surface on which our bread is 
buttered. The liberal market 
economy is the worst way we 
have of organising our affairs, 
except for the alternatives. But 
allied to the disassembling skills 
of science, it could destroy the 
conception of a supernatural self 
that distinguishes us from other 

That is why we need ways of 
rescuing religion. Wo are not 
governed by organisation charts, 
economic systems, technical and 
scientific discoveries. Our gener- 
ally shared set of beliefs deter- 
mines our behaviour. Capitalist 
predators can be good Chris- 
tians, Jews. Hindus ... So can 
politicians, civil servants, the 
whitecoats who rule our labora- 
tories. We all need sumo form of 
religion. Without it, ive shall be 
reconstituted us androids. 
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Lunch with the FT 


Swimming through 
the net with the 
queen of cyberspace 

Esther Dyson peers into the future with Michael Thompson-Noel 

W eirdness is tion they collect? Who is not. 111 have whatever you newsletter that identifies 
in the eye of looking at it? Who are they have. I'll follow you, to fit in computer industry trends 
the behol- talking to? Why aren’t they with your schedule.’* and comments trenchantly 

der, which faftrfwg to us?" She sympath- She had already shown me on cyber -age issues. “What 
explains, ises with official concerns her schedule: page after page she writes is what I care 




Esther Dyson: By most people's standards I*m rich. If not by the FTs* 


Mqa Kankan 


W eirdness is 
In the eye of 
the behol- 
der, which 
explains, 
quite probably, why most 
journalists strive to portray 
America’s Esther Dyson as 
more than a little weird. 

I did not find her so. At 
most, I found her odd, as in 
oddly energetic (she rises at 
aanam and has a workrate 
and schedule you would not 
believe), or even oddly 
attractive. 

ShR is «maH. companion- 
less, waifish and windswept, 
and displays no great regard 
far the efficacies of make-up 
or the thrill of expensive 
clothes. Usually, she wears 
cheap-looking jeans and 
sneakers, as she did for 
lunch with me. 

Yet journalists cannot 
resist portraying Dyson as 
exotic-going-on-peculiar, 
probably because she is seen 
as the doyenne of cyber- 
space. Dyson is regarded as 
one of the world’s most per- 
ceptive computer theorists 
and intellectuals. She 
doesn’t write software. Noth- 
ing so mundane. 

Instead, she ponders how 
computers will change our 
lives, and how the cyber-age 
will affect governments, 
societies, democracy and 
capitalism. Everywhere she 
goes, she is touted as a pow- 
erful and Influential cyber- 
visionary. As a result few 
journalists can resist cawing 
her “Queen Neterati" - 
queen of the internet 
One of her goals, she says, 
is to communicate her sense 
of the richness and potential 
of the net. By “net”, she 
means both the formal inter- 
net. all the other dawning 
networks and intranets, and 
an the people, cultures and 
communities that will live 
in, or on, the net. as if it 
were a home. The net, she 
maintains, offers an of us an 
opportunity to take charge 
of our lives and redefine our 
role as citizens. 

The net, Dyson reckons, 
will profoundly change 
human institutions, but not 
human nature. “The net has 
no independent existence," 
she says. “It matters because 
people use it as a place to 
communicate, conduct busi- 
ness and share ideas, not as 
a mystical entity in itself 
... It will suck power away 
from central governments, 
mass media and big busi- 
ness. 

"This digital world is a 
new terrain that can be a 
source of untold product- 
ivity - or a medium for ter- 
rorists, con artists and 
untrammelled lies and 
viciousness." 

The net gives awesome 
power to individuals. But, 
with greater ability to exer- 
cise our rights, or abuse 
them, all of us will need to 
assume greater responsibil- 
ity for our actions and for 
the world we are creating. 

A lot of us, says Dyson, 
are worried about govern- 
ments spying on us. To 
which her tart response is: 
“Spy backi" We must use the 
net to fight for more open 
government, she says. 

“What are. governments 
doing with all the informa- 


tion they collect? Who is 
looking at it? Who are they 
talking to? Why aren’t they 
taTiriwg to us?" She sympath- 
ises with official concerns 
about large-scale crime rings 
and terrorists operating in 
the cyber-shadows. “But 1 
am also concerned about 
large-scale governments oper- 
ating in the shadows." 

Dyson is never stilL She 
seldom spends more than 
three nights in one place. 
One journalist said she lived 
a monkish existence - or, 
rather, given that she has 
clocked 6m airline miles, the 
life of a Hying nun. 

I met Queen Neterati in 
the main restaurant at Lon- 
don’s Landmark Hotel, on 
Marylebone Road, and imme- 

'This digital 
world can be 
a medium for 
terrorists, con 
artists and 
untrammelled 
lies and 
viciousness’ 

diately found her charming 
- intense, certainly. like a 
brightly throbbing pulsar; 
but also, concurrently, not 
so intense, as demonstrated 
by die ease with which she 
handled my transparently 
/cmr-aggressive questioning. 

“Do you really swim for an 
hour every day?" I asked, 
wandering why she wasn’t 
all wrinkled. 

“Sure," she said. “I swim 
every day. Every time Tm in 
London 1 stay at this hotel 
because it’s got a great pool. 
It opens at 6am. Normally, I 
swim earlier. I get up at 
<L30am. rm a member of the 
Downtown Athletic Club in 
New York, and swim there; a 
member of an athletic club 
in Moscow - swim there; 
member of a club in Silicon 
Valley - swim there. I really 
like swimming.” 

“So what time do you get 
to bed?" 

“In New York, at 9pm." 

“Me too," I said, “except I 
don't get up ’till 630am. and 
I certainly don’t swim." 

Queen Neterati studied me 
with interest. Finally, she 
relaxed and smiled. She rubs 

shoulders with so many of | 

the world’s most powerful < 
politicians, technology inves- 
tors and company owners, 
from Microsoft's Bin Gates | 
down, that I saw she had 
concluded 1 was harmless. 

I started to explain what 
Lunch with the IT meant - I 
writer chooses guest, guest j 
chooses restaurant - but she 
cut me short Tm familiar 
with the concept" she said. I 

“Concept?" I 

“Yes. I’m an FT sub- 
scriber." 

“I guess you’re rich * j 

“By most people’s stan- 1 
dards Tm rich, if not by the 
FT’s." You would be sur- 
mised how many rich people j 
say that though I suspect i 
Queen Neterati is a lot 
wealthier than she looks. 

"Are you hungry?" 1 ! 
asked. “Whether you are or 


not 111 have whatever you 
have. I’ll follow you, to fit in 
with your schedule." 

She had already shown me 
her schedule: page after page 
of single-spaced print-out. 
She had just flown in from 
Kiev. After London, she was 
travelling to New York, 
where she has an office, then 
California. Washington and 
Moscow. “You’re in here 
somewhere," she said, flick- 
ing through the print-out, 
and there, indeed. I was. 

Queen Neterati asked the 
waiter to bring us lobster 
and langoustine broth, ravi- 
oli and. eccentrically, fresh 
raspberries, because the 
notion of fresh raspberries 
had just entered her head. 
Fresh raspberries were not 
on the menu, but they found 
some somewhere. 

Esther Dyson was reared 
in a hot-house. She was born 
on Bastille day. 1951. in Zur- 
ich, the daughter of Freeman 
Dyson, the famous astro- 
physicist and science writer, 
and' of mathematician Ver- 
ena Huber-Dyson. 

The child grew up in 
Princeton. New Jersey. 
H-bomb architect Edward 
Teller was a family friend, as 
were numerous Nobel Prize 
winners. One of her child- 
hood toys was the remains 
of one of the first com- 
puters. 

At the age of 16 she went 
to Harvard, where she col- 
lected a degree in economics. 
Then she spent three years 
as a Forbes fact-checker and 
reporter, before becoming a 
Wall Street securities ana- 
lyst, studying the computer 
and software businesses. 

She is president and owner 
of EDventure Holdings, 
which focuses on emerging 
information technology 
worldwide and publishes 
Release 1.0, an insider's 


newsletter that identifies 
computer industry trends 
and comments trenchantly 
on cyber -age issues. “What 
she writes is what I care 
about," Bill Gates has 
said. 

As well as the newsletter. 
Dyson also sponsors, via her 
company, two annual confer- 
ences: PC Forum, in the US, 
now in Its 20th year, which 
attracts (invitation only) 600 
hot-shots from the computer 
and communications busi- 
nesses (again, from Gates 
down); and, in Europe, the 
High-Tech Foruin. 

She is also a venture capi- 
talist, both in the US and in 
eastern and central Europe 
(she is fluent in Russian). 

Given the calibre of her 
contacts, the skill of her net- 
working and the tip-offs 
whispered to her via e-mail. 
In board meetings or at 
countless seminars and con- 
ferences, it is easy to see 
why Dyson, who has been 
awarded Hungary’s von Neu- 
mann medal for distinction 
in the dissemination of com- 
puter culture, is so respected 
for her forecasts of the way 
the information age will 
affect Individuals. 

In her recently published 
book - Release 2.0: A Design 
for Luring in the Digital Age 
- she maintains that the net 
is handing us the responsi- 
bility to govern ourselves, 
think for ourselves, educate 
our children, do business 
honestly and work with each 
other to design the rules by 
which we want to live. 

Dyson may be renowned 
as a cyber-prophet. However, 
what 1 liked most about her 
was the impression I gained 
that, in Queen Neterati's 
universe, there will always 
be fresh raspberries for 
those who have the wit to 
ask for them. 
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D o they actually 
believe that what they 
were doing was not 
really wrong? That's 
the haunting question so often 
raised by the public exposure of 
wrongdoing in high places. The 
business tycoon secretly prop- 
ping up his company's shares; 
the politicians accepting cash for 
questions in Parliament, the cab- 
inet minister lying about his 
association with Arab arms deal- 
ers, and even willing to involve 

his wife u Tid daughter in perjury 

as well - they are all pictures of 
outraged Innocence when char- 
ged with immoral behaviour. 

We see no public tears in front 
of the cameras, no admission of 
failure or hint of shame. No one 
ever loses face. They do things 
differently in Japan. 

It can't be a case of pathologi- 
cal amnesia - like that of a law- 
yer I once knew who genuinely 
believed hims elf innocent of the 
act of indecent exposure with 
which he was charged. The evi- 
dence was Incontrovertible. He 
did it Frequently. But one half 


Truth of the Matter 


Is morality only for the masses? 

Some in power do not recognise^wrongdoing, says Hugh Dickinson 


of his mtnri simply erased the 
event from the other. In my 
study, he wept with the outrage 
of the Injustice of tt; if I hadn’t 

known the facts, I might easily 

have been persuaded. 

“He's such a good boy,” says 
the mother of the cabinet minis- 
ter. His friends - and he has 
many , it seems - all speak up for 
his decency. 

So can it be that the rich and 
powerful think that the normal 
conventions of personal integrity 
simply don’t apply when matters 
of state or great sums of money 
are at stake? That there is a 
respectable moral trade-off to be 
done between arms deals, with 
their huge commissions, and the 
benefits of employment and pros- 


perity which, will accrue in 
north-east England If a deal is 
struck? 

Moral theologians speak of 
“creative compromise” and offer 
case histories which demonstrate 
that a priggish sticking to the 
letter of the moral law can result 
in much worse outcomes than 
those gained by a certain moral 
flexibility. There Is bound to be a 
moral give and take in the grey 
world of daily dealings. 

A case in point was the lad I 
knew in a car factory paint shop 
who found that he could only 
keep the job If he went along 
with a minor racket in which the 
rest of the team were profitably 
involved. He was recently mar- 
ried, his wife expecting a baby, 


the rent on their two rooms had 
to be paid- He agonised over it 
for hours w^th me. 

Do the rich and powerful agon- 
ise? Or is it possible that in some 
places moral consciousness gets 
bent? From time to time the 
planet Mercury passes behind 
the sun. Because of the glare of 
the sun it's only possible to 
watch it happen if there Is a 
total eclipse. Einstein, predicted 
that the planet would neverthe- 
less still be visible even though 
physically behind the sun. The 
next total eclipse proved him 
right. The huge gravitational 
field of the sun distorts the fab- 
ric of space itself and bends the 
light from the planet. 

Immense wealth seems to have 


the same effect; it distorts the 
fabric of human relationships 
and creates an oddly distorted 
world - at least to those viewing 
it from without. A politician's 
prevarication over a bQl at the 
Ritz or willingness to ask a 
loaded question in Parliament 
after being put on a corporate 
payroll - the amounts are the 
tiniest of financial asteroids 
orbiting an immense financ ial 
globe. But it serves to demon- 
strate the existence and effects 
of a dark body, a vast mass of 
wealth and power tugging at the 
integrity of all the human beings 
In its force Eeld. 

To those within the field of 
force all seems straight and nat- 
ural. The laws which govern the 


movements of lesser bodies on 
the fringes just don't apply to 
them. “It’s only the little people 
who pay taxes.” They are genu- 
inely surprised to be charged 
with arrogance and corruption. 

Of course, there are many cor- 
rupt poor people and honest nch 
ones. But there is a distinctive 
kind of distortion of reality 
around great wealth - I can 
remember trying to counsel a 
middle-aged couple who bad won 
the pools. After the first eupho- 
ria, they were in deep distress. 
“We have lost our old friends 
and our new friends took at us 
with gees in their eyes." 

It's not easy to have a levelling 
and truthful relationship with 
the very rich. They are always 
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The Year Zero 


sonnel carrier. Grossenwahn 
had used that vehicle to 
smash his way through the 
barbed wire and traverse the 
no- man’s- land Into Finland. 

Somehow he had made it 
to London, where he man- 
aged to convince Siegmund 
Warburg to hire him, claim- 
ing that he had been a vic- 
tim of the Nazis and the 
Communists, and now 
yearned to be free at last 

He began an apprentice- 
ship on the trading desk but 
drifted in and out of coun- 
tries and companies before 
surfacing in 1967. At that 
time he was in Zurich at the 
Union Rank of Switzerland 
thanks, in part to a liaison, 
with the daughter of a direc- 
tor. 

hi September of that year, 
he called the shot on the 
pound sterling and bet 
everything that the bank 
would give him on a devalu- 
ation. It happened as pre- 
dicted and so the legend was 
bom, a legend he enhanced 
in the telling. 

His final years in full-time 
fandangling bad been spent 
at the Hongkong and Nanj- 
ing Bank in an office over- 
looking the Star Ferry ter- 
minal. On days of utter 
boredom, he would Ignore 
market trends and trade a 
currency every time a ferry 
docked - the pattern 
bemused competitors and 
made him wealthy beyond 
calculation. 

It was in Hong Kong that 
he attended the meeting of 
the Association Cambiste 
Internationale that led to his 
involvement in the grandest 
scheme of alL On the final 
day of the meeting, he was 
quietly invited to a 10th- 
floor suite at the Hyatt 
Regency by Tony Li, a some- 
time financier and toll-time 
manipulator whom Grossen- 
wnhn saw os almost an 
equal. When be entered the 
room, the German knew 
that on extraordinary ven- 
ture was afoot; these were 
men from small outfits 
famed for big connections. 
He was prepared to listen. 

Gerhardt GrOssenwahn 
could have the Job of engi- 
neering the greatest finan- 
cial coup In history - the 
scuttling of the euro. If suc- 
cessful, he would get a fee of 
either $lQOm or 10 per cent 
of the net profits. Settlement 
would be. oT course, in a cur- 
rency of his choosing, and 
sent by whatever circuitous 
route he nominated to a tax 
haven of preference. 

The first thing that Gr&s- 
senwahn wanted to know 
before he accepted the job 
was how much financial 
firepower would be put at 
his disposal. Tony Li began 
the answer by stressing that 
the entire operation, and, 
most importantly, who was 
behind it, had to remain 
secret. But, essentially, the 
asset backing stopped at the 
treasuries and central banks 
of Asia. There would be no 
written guarantees and no 
evidence of Involvement. 
The closest Grossenwahn 
would come to his employ- 
ers were the men in the 
Hyatt suite. “See no eviL 
speak no evil, hear no evil 
and make a lot of money." 
Tony Li said, smiling gently 
at GrOssenwahfl. 

After a moment's thought, 
he calmly asked: “And how 
much currency is left in the 
coffers?" He reminded them 
that Thailand had failed to 
reveal that two-thirds of its 
$30bn in foreign exchange 
reserves had been frittered 
away in forward transac- 
tions - so the hard currency 
cupboard was almost bare 
when the run on the baht 
began. 

“The International Mone- 



tary Fund has helped.” U 
explained. “It is in the IMF’s 
Interests that we earn a 
little extra cash - that it 
will come at the expense of 
the European currency 
should not bother the fond. 
And we are talking about a 
legitimate operation, for the 
most part. Pure speculation. 
Pure profit." 

“But," said GrOssenwahn. 
“you can’t have seven or 
eight countries involved in 
the actual implementation 
of an operation like this and 
expect it to stay secret. 
There must be one point of 
clear contact. Preferably one 
immensely rich individual" 

"Who do you have in 
mind?" Li asked. 

"Brunei." was Grdssen- 
wahn's immediate response. 
"The Sultan. He is above 
suspicion in all things but 
his wealth. After all, he 
owns the Beverly Hills 
hotel. He has investment 
companies in all the right 
places - Liechtenstein, the 
Bahamas. Panama, the 
Channel Islands. The cross 
ownership is so wonderfully 
complicated that it is virtu- 
ally impossible for anybody 
to be sure of the true benefi- 
cial owner, so they could 
provide almost perfect cover 
for this operation. The only 
people who will have to 
know the half-truth are the 
banks that will act as our 
agents. They will know that 
the Sultan of Brunei is good 
for a few billion. Is the Sul- 
tan on board?" 

Tony Li gestured towards 
a man with four prominent 
gold rings on his left hand. 
“Let me introduce Isambard 
Kingdom Rakhman, presi- 
dent of the Thud Bank of 
Banda Seri Begawan. If the 
presence of the Sultan will 
assist our cause, I am sure 
that he will confirm the par- 
ticipation.” GrOssenwahn 
looked across the room at a 
man who was motionless. 
He then nodded very 
slightly, but perceptibly, 
twice. “1 think that is all the 
reassurance that you need," 
said Li. “Your trading 
account has just been bol- 
stered by about ssbn - and 
that’s juk the first tranche.” 

Even GrOssenwahn was 
tempted to show a flicker of 


excitement. This was the 
most extraordinary escapade 
in a most extraordinary life. 
These were men of their 
word. The Sultan could mob- 
ilise 10 times more firepower 
than a George Cronos. "Gen- 
tlemen, we're in business. 
And we are in business to 
win." With that, Gerhardt 
GrOssenwahn extended his 
hand to Tony LL The deal 
was done. 

It then became a matter of 
tactics, of targets, of timing, 
and of agents of influence. 
All this was left to Grdssen- 
wahn. He pondered for a 
couple of weeks before 
devising a strategy that he 
thought secure. 

The vulnerability of the 
scheme to introduce the 
euro on January 1 1999, he 
reasoned, lay in the fact that 


Ireland was 
headed for a 
faU. It 
would take 
three days of 
hard trading 
to take out 
the punt 


it was a myth. There would 
be no single currency until 
2002. What would exist in 
the Interim was a hybrid 
system in which the euro 
was really nothing more 
than a book-keeping entry, 
with each currency suppos- 
edly at a fixed rate against 
each other. But the individ- 
ual currencies would still 
exist and be vulnerable to 
economic shifts and, impor- 
tantly. to concerted attack. 

If you attacked one or 
more of these currencies, 
and knocked them out of the 
fixed exchange grid, you 
would create such disarray 
that the very value of the 
euro would be shattered. 
January 1 1999 would then 
go down as one of the great- 
est non-events in history. 

So which currencies were 
to be blown away? It was a 
matter of finding a volatile 
currency. But it was also a 


question of stature. To 
shake the Portuguese 
escudo from the grid would 
be significant, but its impor- 
tance would be lost on cur- 
rency traders in their early 
20s whose knowledge of the 
country extended to a sum- 
mer holiday and two weeks 
of drunkenness in the 
Algarve. 

The ultimate target had to 
be central to the success of 
monetary union and that 
really meant Germany or 
France. Bruised as the Ger- 
man economy was, knocking 
off the D-Mark was near 
impossible. The prime target 
would therefore be the cur- 
rency of Socialist France. 

France had introduced a 
35-hour week and the gov- 
ernment had not had the 
stomach for the tough 
spending cuts needed to put 
the economy into shape. The 
franc was over-valued and 
ready for a foil. 

But there must be a foil- 
guy: a smaller currency, yet 
one whose difficulties would 
undermine confidence in 
Europe and echo loudly in 
the US. A currency whose 
demise would let loose the 
dogs on other vulnerable 
European economies and do 
much of GrOssenwahn ’s 
work for him. 

□ □ □ 

Patrick Flaherty knew that 
his country’s economy was 
in trouble. The Irish finance 
minister had put in a bid for 
a rundown farmhouse half 
an hour from Galway and it 
was rejected. He offered the 
equivalent of S150.000, but 
Michael O’Toole, the local 
estate agent, had told him to 
go to 3190,000. 

“Michael, two years ago, 
they could not sell this heap 
of stones for 580,000. Stop 
pulling my pint of Guin- 
ness.” Flaherty’s refusal 
meant he missed out on buy- 
ing the country home that 
he had promised his family 
would take them back to 
their roots. 

The Irish Republic was in 
the middle of what was 
politely described as a 
“boom” when the rest of 
Europe was still staggering. 
Bank lending was up by 20 
4- 


per cent in a year. This was 
no weak economy, but 
Ireland was headed for a 
fall. Flaherty was fond of 
tailing his staff. “Any econ- 
omy that has any figure ris- 
ing by more than a single 
digit is, inevitably, a coun- 
try in trouble ” These were 
figures that the meticulous 
Gerhardt GrOssenwahn had 
noticed. He reckoned that it 
would take three days of 
hard trading to take out the 
punt 

The timing was simple. It 
had to happen in the late 
autumn of 1998 close enough 
to the January 1 1999 due 
date to give the abrupt can- 
cellation of that enormously 
symbolic event its maxi- 
mum psychological effect on 
financial markets through- 
out the west 

Only one unresolved issue 
remained - that of agents. 
Which banks would he des- 
ignate? 

Again the necessity for 
secrecy was paramount So 
the number of banks had to 
be limited to three, he 
decided. None could be 
European since that would 
make "loyalty” an issue. AH 
had to be big - among the 
biggest - players in the 
Forex market. And all three 
had to be motivated. 

The obvious first choice 
was City Bank. It was by far 
and away the biggest player, 
it had 1,000 dealers, for 
heaven's sake. Forex was 
one of Its pet profit centres 
and It operated on volume, 
high volume. 

GrOssenwahn had pre- 
pared meticulously. At the 
Foreign Exchange Dealers' 
Association, he had encour- 
aged a poll of dealers from 
33 countries, asking them to 
gauge the effect of the intro- 
duction of the euro on thdfr 
activities. Their almost 
unanimous opinion was that 
Forex trading volume in the 
US dollar would decrease 
dra matic all y . This was the 
last thing that City Bank 
wanted, who to approach at 
City Bank? Their chief 
dealer. Edward Sterling. 

The second choice was 
also easy - the Hongkong 
and Nanjing Bank. It was a 
natural for the Job. True, 
Suzi Chang, who had been 


his indispensable, "right- 
hand man " was no longer 
there. She had quit the day 
he bad retired. But she was 
as talented a foreign 
exchange dealer as any he 
had ever known - with the 
exception of himself, of 
course. Tough as they come. 
And gorgeous. She would 
join him for the assault on 
the euro, and their contacts 
at the h ank would trade 
when told. “Bamboo in - the 
wind.” Suzl said. 

The final candidate: The 
Bank of Edo-Mitsukoshi. As 
the largest single lender to 
south-east Asia, the h ank 
bad been crippled by the 
financial crisis, and hit 
again when the Asian flu 
spread to South Korea. It 
would not only be ready and 
willing, but also, as one of 
the top three foreign exch- 
ance hanks in. the world, be 
eminently able. Kllchi Wata- 
nabe, its chief trader, was an 
old drinking buddy and 
another man with a compli- 
cated. half-hinted-at, past 

GrOssenwahn checked out 
the- Brunei connection. He 
sought a credit line from the 
Third Bank of Banda Seri 
Begawan. It was approved 
within seconds. The next 
step would be to do the 
rounds and finalise the 
arrangements with these 
banks, starting in Hong 
Kong, moving on to Tokyo, 
and ending up in New York. 

But from where would he 
direct this operation? Prefer- 
ably from a “neutral" place. 
London would be his per- 
sonal choice, but he didn't 
trust the Labour govern- 
ment and wasn't keen on 
close surveillance. Switzer- 
land was still neutral, in the 
foreign currency sense. And 
GrOssenwahn appreciated 
its passion for secrecy, hav- 
ing taken advantage of it in 
the past. 

He hated Zurich. Geneva 
was second tier. Basle, home 
of the joint headquarters of 
United Bank of Switzerland, 
the world’s second largest 
bank, was better. Conve- 
niently, Basle was also the 
home of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, the 
central bank for the central 
banks. He had a close buddy 
inside the BIS, and this 
would be handy. For once 
battle was begun, it would 
be Gerhardt Grossenwahn 
pitted against the central 
banks of Europe. And the 
BIS would be a clearing 
house for their concerns, 
woes and tactics. He 
planned to makg the most of 
Urs Weber, who worked in 
the Forex department 

Urs was a financial anar- 
chist. He dtaukwri the- con- 
cept of the euro. One 
drunken night he confessed 
to a stiE clear-headed Grfls- 
senwahn that the “numis- 
matist in me hates the death 
of these beautiful curren- 
cies". Urs would be onside. 

The final question. When? 
GrOssenwahn was an anni- 
versary man . He had timed 
his past forays to coincide 
with Greek battles, the Mon- 
golian conquests, and the 
Spanish civil war. It had to 
be in early December. 

December 7 1941. the 
attack on Pearl Harbour, a 
day of infamy, but a day of 
tactical brilliance, of sur- 
prise triumphing over com- 
placency. GrOssenwahn 
would turn history on its 
head - he intended to win 
the battle and the wax. 

TO BE CONTINUED 

NEXT WEEK: 
Grossenwahn begins to 
trade - don’t miss the 
climax of The Year 
Zero in next Saturday’s 
FT Weekend 


Feasting 
and fasting 
collide 

Farhan Bokhaii accepts an 
invitation to hold Christmas 
day on December II 


J oin us for Christmas 
day.” said the 
Invitation, “on 
December li. And for 
our New Year’s eve 
celebrations on December 
28.” I had to accept 
And so, before I had even 
started writing my 
Christmas cards, I donned a 
festive suit and headed 
towards an upper class 
home in the fashionable 
Clifton district of Karachi 
for a curious experience in 
time-shifting. 

The reason for such 
dramatic rearrangement of 
this year’s calendar is a 
dash between the dates of 
the Christian new year and 

Bamadan- 

The Islamic fasting month 
of Ramadan begins thfa 
year on New Year’s eve and 
has thrown into chaos the 
party plans of Pakistan’s 
westernised filite. 

The Islamic calendar, 
known as the hijra, consists 
of about 355 days divided 
into 12 months, based on 
the fuD moon. It therefore 
moves backwards in 
relation to the western 
calendar by about 10 days 
every year, completing a 
frill cycle every 36 years. 

This year’s clash is the 
first of its kind in well over 
three decades, and its 
throwing together of 
Christmas, new year and 
Ramadan causes extra 
stresses and strains across 

'The kind of 
partying 
being 
questioned 
by the 

Islamists will 
be damped 
this year’ 

the Islamic world. 

I received my party 
invitation with a request 
that the host family's 
identity remained 
anonymous. They fear 
I becoming another target of 
one of the many MmMii* 
groups which flnnnariy 
I threaten new year 
celebrations. 

Names such as the 
‘eagle’s squad” or pasbatm 
(protectors) are typical of 
the titles assumed by 
Islamic groups. They seek 
to disrupt new year 
revelling, considering such 
parties the “most evil” 
example erf 1 western 
Influence on Moslem 
fata Dies. 


than the threat from 
activists: their respect for 
Pakistan’s traditions means 
they face a deeper inner test 
of faith. 

Even though many 
families do not follow strict 
religious practices, they 
avoid celebrations during 
Hnwadan or the Islamic 
month of mourning known 
as the Moharram. as a mark 
of respect 

Maleeha Lodhi, editor of 
The News, an English 
language newspaper, says: 
“The kind of partying being 
questioned by the Islamists 
will be damped this year. 
People will be more 
cautious." 

My party hostess was 
facing exactly these 
competing pressures - as 
well as more practical 
difficulties. She pointed 
towards the Christmas tree, 
lined with glitter, 
surrounded by gifts. “My 
husband has been away on 
a business trip, returned 
this evening, and hasn’t had 
time to prepare for our 
early Christmas. We are all 
rushed." 

Karachi, with a 
population of more than 
12m, is home to Pakistan’s 
largest population of 
non-Moslems, including 
many Christians, Hindus 
and Parsis. 

They are able to buy 
alcohol through licensed 
shops for non-Moslems at 
lower prices than the black 
market offers. But unless 
they live in an upper class 
district and can afford to 
celebrate behind closed 
doors, they derive little joy 
from ft. 

And an New Year’s eve, 
there is little else to do: the 
city’s smarter hotels are 
dosed. “Every year we have 
been closing down on New 
Year’s eve under orders 
from the government,” 
explained Byram Avail, 
owner of Avari’s, a local 
hotel f-hflfrn 

Yet in other ways, 

Pakistan society Is 
becoming more liberaL A 
government MP in 
Islamabad says: “The 
Islamic sentiment of 20 
years ago swung to one 
extreme. Now, the 
pendulum is swinging to 
the other side. There are 
indications of a popular 
yearning to become a more 
open society.’ 


It Is often difficult to tell 
whether the crackle of 
midnight gunfire on New 
| Year's eve is a mark of 
celebration ora threat 

Although seldom reported 
, to the police, there have 
been instances when parties 
’have been broken up amid 
the terrifying sounds of 
breaking glass and gunfire 
as dub-wielding gangs 
attacked guests’ cars. 

Since Pakistan began an 
official camp ai g n to 
“Maurise” itself two 
decades ago, new year 
celebrations have been a 
focal point of some of the 
deepest divisions between 
liberal and religious 
factions. 

This year, however, many 
| westernised Moslem 
! families, such as my hosts, 

I have more to contend with 

•a 


there are signs of ; 

towards western 11 
among the elite, w 
see influencing tin 
“Ten years ago, it 
unthinkable for so 
oven a dose friend 
np to my wife and 
a peck on the chee 
prominent busines 
“Today, I accept tl 
because it’s the do 
This is how societi 
change.” 

Many believe tin 

further relaxations 
much depends on ] 
economy, the outi< 
which has worsen* 
recent years. Grow 
unemployment an* 
inflation provide a 
bountiful recruitiB 
for Islamist activis 
Liberalisation, 0; 
otherwise, will do 
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A rich hoard for 


literate lovers of art 


David Lee on fine biographies and elegantly erudite criticism 


I n no other genre can so modi get 
published that is so lacking in 
flair, or downright unreadable, 
than in literature of art. This 
year I have bad to read a daunt- 
ing tonnage of material that should 
have been saved the embarrassment of 
publication. But here I wish to concen- 
trate only on those books that are wor- 
thy of any devoted amateur’s ttrm» 
There are also numerous worthy 

works I have yet to read, and in to this 
category fall the second volume of 
John Richardson's monumental biogra- 
phy of Picasso (Jonathan Cape, £30X 
the detailed account of Hogarth’s life 
and times by Jenny UgLow (Faber £25), 
which is already reprinting; and the 
study of Holbein by Oskar Batshmann 
and Pascal Griener (Reaktion Books, 
£40). Surprisingly, Uglow’s book is the 
only major contribution to Hogarth 
studies during the tercentenary cele- 
brations. 

ha a year in which attention has cen- 
tred on the more bewildering catego- 
ries of contemporary work, there has 
been a constant flow of fine biogra- 
phies. The newly issued paperback of 
Paul Hayes Tucker's superb Claude 
Monet. His Life and Art (Yale, £1&95) is 
typical in that extensive new research 
confidently enables the author to extir- 
pate popular myths while reminding us 
of Monet's quality. Tucker Is devoted to 
his subject, though not starry-eyed, 
and the combination of Monet's foibles 

- chiefly meanness and my thmaking - 
with his selfless generosity of spirit 
and action - Ms promotion of the dead 
Manet, for example - conjures a real 
person whose oddities of character ring 
true. 

The thought of reading a biography 
written by an American academic 
about an intellectual artist such as 
Marcel Duchamp is a bit-daunting. But 
mercifully. Calvin Tomkins has not 
become mired in turgidity (Chatto & 
Windus, £25). He has made T ight , infor- 
mative enter tainm ent of a complex fig- 
ure without trtvzalisiog him. If the piti- 
ful state of contemporary art, with its 
blanket acceptance of what Du champ 
called the “non-retinaT, can be blamed 
on anyone. Duchamp is a prime sus- 
pect: and, given the current world dom- 
ination of conceptual art. he could be 
claimed to be the century’s most influ- 
ential artist. This makes Tomkins’s 
book essential reading. 

Andrew Bailey’s account of J.M.W. 
Turner. Standing in the Sun (Sinclair 
Stevenson, £25). uses extensive original 
research to discover the idiosyncratic 
personality one always suspected 
might lurk behind the genius. In the 
process, Bailey disproves the justifica- 
tion so conveniently trotted out by 
lambasted nominees for the Turner 
Prize: namely, that Turner was rub- 


bished in his day as well. Sorry, but he 
wasn’t. Even the few who disliked his 
atmospherics recognised his extraordi- 
nary ability - to the extent that Turner 
had tucked away the equivalent of £im 
in property and government stocks by 
the age of 30. 

Fiona MacCarthy's concise account - 
that is, by her normal doorstopper 
standards - of Stanley Spencer (Yale. 
£25) is affectionate, celebratory, edify- 
ing] Y supported by the little man's 
weird words. And she doesn’t duck crit- 
icising the later cash-earning paintings 
of an artist who, with each passing 
year, looks more like the greatest Brit- 
ish painter of the century. Superb illus- 
trations show a range of style, genre, 
and a totally original imagination 
which far exceeds the ability and scope 
of any living British painter. 

Two recent paperbacks which would 
make excellent presents for new stu- 
dents of art are the seventh edition of 
the Dictionary of Art and Artists by 
Peter and. Linda Murray (Penguin, 
£&99), and the second edition of the 
Concise Dictionary of Art and Artists 
(Oxford, £6.99). The former, much 
expanded since its first publication 30 
years ago, is indispensable, and delight- 
ful for its subtle digs and criticisms. 
For those who like their dictionaries 
without Johnsonian flourishes, the 
Oxford has more entries. 1 use both 
every day. Another paperback worth 
mentioning is the revised and updated 
version of Michael Holroyd’s Augustus 
John (Vintage, £9-99). Few books os 
any artist are better. 


reference books, this one is not for con- 
noisseurs alone. 

1 also enjoyed enormously the second 
volume of Vincent van Gogh ‘s Drawings 
(Lund Humphries, £45) which deals 
with the Nuenen period, 1883/5, when 
Vincent, baring so recently dedicated 
his life to becoming an artist, learned 
drawing with the mad, compulsive 
devotion he had previously reserved 
for becoming an evangelist We witness 

an artist empty of natural flair edging 
closer to accomplishment by hard 
labour and dogged study alone. This 
moving boob is tbe story of an obses- 
sion for self-improvement Incidentally, 
the paperback version of Vincent's 
letters (Penguin Classics, £ 12 ) was pub- 
lished this year, which, as many read- 
ers will already know, allows unres- 
tricted entry to the engine room of an 
artist’s mind. The Introduction to each 
section by editor Ronald de Leeuw is 
the most Informative and accurate 
account of this difficult artist in print. 
The letters may be read alongside The 
Complete Paintings of Van Gogh (Tas- 
chen, £30 recently published as one 
bumper volume at what is a giveaway 
price). 


T he Art Forger's Handbook 
(Cassell, £20) was finished 
by picaresque hoaxer Eric 
Hebbom just before he was 
murdered last year in Rome. 
In his account of drawing materials 
and papers through the ages (not to 
mention where to acquire them now), 
Hebbom records his recipes for cook- 
ing up “old" materials while setting the 
reader visual tests along the way. His 
accounts of gulled curators make satis- 
fying reading for those who enjoy tbe 
spectacle of experts with egg on their 
faces. 

1 have left my favourite book this 
year until last: Soundings by Anita 
Brookner (The Harvill Press, £16.99). 
For those who know this author only 
as the writer of exquisitely crafted nov- 
els, It may come aa a surprise to dis- 
cover that she is a major authority on 
French art after 1750. This collection of 
essays and reviews, some of them 
approaching 30 years old, present the 
observations of a scholar at home with 
and undaunted by her subjects. They 
are written in prose testifying as much 
to an affection for words and language 
as of the art and artists she probes 
with erudition, wisdom and judgment. 
It is easy to find oneself rereading 
these essays immediately, as charac- 
ters as different as G6ricault and Mor- 
eau come alive. This book, which is so 
cheap for so much learning, is the ideal 
Christmas present for the literate, 
intelligent art lover. It ought to be 
made compulsory reading for any 
would-be writer on art 


T he scholarship of drawing is 
going through a purple 
patch. It may seem unfash- 
ionable in an age in which 
fame is now apparently 
allotted in direct proportion to lack of 
drawing ability, but for those still capa- 
ble of concentr ati on who wish to watch 
an artist going through his paces, three 
books stood out this year. Drawings 
from the Malcolm Collection (British 
Museum, £20) catalogues one of the fin- 
est collections of Old Master drawings 
put together in the 19th century, when 
the best examples were still reasonably 
inexpensive. The conciseness and lucid- 
ity of entries is here exemplary, and 
the scholars' acknowledged doubts 
when weighing tbe pros and cons of 
attributions allows readers to test their 
own eyes against those of the experts. 
The Drawings of Filippino Lippi and 
his Circle (Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. £55) sounds like arid territory but 
it is a beautiful book, and for those 
unaware of the delicacies of the uncar- 
rectable metalpoint technique, it will 
come as a revelation. In the ha n ds erf 
Botticelli and Filippino, metalpoint 
reached its apogee. Like all memorable 



A brffiant marriage of art and literature: Girolamo da Cremona's 15th cenbey Ettuminstfons for a collection of juridical texts by Francesco 
Ahrarotti, one of 228 colour Illustrations in “Treasures from the Italian LSwaries" edited by Lorenzo CrinelE (Thames and Hudson, £42) 


A s lovers, mothers 

and school teachers 
all know, the quiet 
persuasive voice 
often worts better than big 
decibels or a theatrical tone. 
So it is with reading aloud. 
The best perform an ces 
create a spell of intimacy, an 
illusion that one is having a 
private conversation with 
the author - even when it is 
only on tape. 

For this reason I have 
come to prefer readers of 
audio books who modulate 
their voices unintrusively 
for different characters and 
avoid a whole farmyard of 
different sounds. There are 
exceptions, of course. • 

But in the increasing 
number of fuD-length 
audio books of perhaps 10 
hours or more, readers who 
show off their talent for 
mimicry can be irritating. 
They impose a barrier 
between the author and ones 
own imagination. 

Two competing versions of 
Anthony Powell’s Dance to 
the Music of Time novels 
illustrate the point. In his 
foil length version of the 
first book, A Question of 
Upbringing (Cover to Cover) 
Simon Russell Beale uses 
two distinct styles, a 
straightforward “ordinary” 
narration with highly 
dramatised voices for tbe 
characters. It is wen done, 
but made me think the 
descriptive bits were rather 
boring. 

I found out why from 
Simon Callow's (abridged) 
reading of the same book in 
the Hodder Headline series. I 
have sometimes thought 
Simon Callow too mannered, 
but he fits the spirit of these 
stories excellently, making 
the characters sound 
distinctive, but always 
within the compass of a first 
person storyteller. By trying 
to be Powell rather than Ms 
characters. Callow fully 
exploits the book’s 
interwoven ironies. He also 

wigtetahm a better pace and 
excitement 

An even more masterly 
example of a reader “being” 


Voices with that intimate touch 


Storytelling on tape is a self-efiacing art. Max Wilkinson picks some masterly examples 


the author is John Rowe 
reading Proust's 
semi-autobiographical 
Remembrance of Things Past 
The two parts of Swann's 
Way (uncut) translated by 
C JL Scott Mancrieff will 
cost you £26.99 each far a 
total of some 20 hour’s 
listening. It could be money 
well spent far a Proust 
devotee, or perhaps for a 
novitiate who makes long 
journeys. Rowe has a 
beguiling voice which can 
soothe and excite at the 
same time. He slips easily 
from the memories cdf the old 
man to the trials of boyhood, 
investing passages of 
obsessive detail with 
exactly tbe right 
combination of nostalgia 
and irony. This is addiction 
of the most delightful kind- 


end of a sentence, signifying 
that some oddity is, well, no 
mare than one would expect 
is of course, exactly what 
the author intended. This is 
a kind of mystery tale about 

h ter minally iirrirnaglngri vP 

solicitor and his wife who 
return from tbe opera to find 
that every last item 
(including the lavatory 
paper) has been removed 
from their flat 
Neither can quite 
comprehend the bizarre plot 
into which they have been 
thrust nor the infinite void 
from which all their little 
routines protect them. 
Bennett sees it all with cruel 
accuracy and a kindly heart 
This makes him one of the 


great chroniclers of human 
frailty. His speaking voice 
seems to convey the secret 
that one may laugh at it but 
only in a certain way. If 
considering this small 
masterpiece as a present be 
a little careful whom you 
give it to. 

Another excellent if 
idiosyncratic reader of his 
own work is the poet Ted 
Hughes. I confess l had not 
grasped tbe stark splendour 
of his Onto poems (Penguin) 
until hearing the author 
savour and spit out tbe 
words with slow northern 
emphasis - nor the dark 
humour either. The 
jokes are altogether 
brighter in Hughes's 


reading of his whimsical 
fables. How the Whale 
Became and The Iron Man. 
Both are packed with 
suspense, created by 
Hughes's imagination. 

His deliberate diction 
adds miscMef to tbe 
gaiety. 


H owever, I found 
this same style 
surprisingly 
irritating when 
Hughes was reading other 
poets in. By Heart 101 
Poems to Remember. Keats, 
John Donne and 
Shakespeare are not Ted 
Hughes and need a more 
varied treatment They get 
this in Classic FM*s typically 


bright and cheerful One 
Hundred Favourite Poems. It 
is easy listening with 
gobbets of classical music, 
but none the worse for that 
While on the subject of 
poetry. I make no apology 
for returning to Homer's 
Odyssey. The reading of E.V. 
Reiu's prose translation, 
which I praised last year was 
excellent but Robert 
Fagles’s racy rendering into 
blank verse is much better. 
Sir Ian McKellen does it the 
fullest justice in a 12-tape set 
(Penguin, uncut £35). This 
may be as close as English 
speakers can get to the way 
in which this amoral epic 
was originally recited. 
McKellen’s near liturgical 


emphasis of Homer’s catch 
phrases creates a sense of 
authenticity without in the 
least slowing the pace. 
Although only a quarter of 
the price, I would not be 
tempted by Anton Lesser's 
abridged reading of Cowper’s 
1791 translation. This sounds 
distant to the modern ear, 
while Fagles and McKellen 
transport Homer into the 
modem world - and us into 
his. 

I would add one other 
classic to the list a very 
modem performance of a 
colloquial translation of 
Euripides’s Medea (Penguin). 
Good performances all 
round, and especially by 
Tamsin Jones in the title 


role, make it very clear why 
the Greeks were so excited 
about this play more than a 
millennium ago. 

If my shopping bag were 
not full. I would be tempted 
by two excellent BBC 
dramatisations of great 
novels: War and Peace in 
only nine hours 15 minutes: 
and Fielding's Tom Jones. 
Both lose quite a lot from 
being cut and adapted. The 
authors’ all-important 
voices, becomes muted (even 
though Fielding is given a 
speaking part). Both are 
such good stories that they 
can live through almost 
anything. 

Finally, one to avoid: a 
two tape abridgement of this 
year’s Booker Prize winner. 
The God of Small Things. 
Too many adjectives. 


For further Information try: 
The Talking Book Shop, 
0171 491 4117 or Cover to 
Cover. 01264 731227. 


M y first choice 
this season 

would. 

however, go to 
Helena Bonham Carter's 
beautiful and convincing 
reading of the revised and 
updated Diary of a Young 
Girl by Anne Frank. Penguin 
(uncut). I had only an 
instant's doubt whether 
Bonham Carter’s 
English-rose voice 
would be appropriate for a 

13-year-old German/Dutch/ 

Jewish girl in hiding from 
tire Nazis. But size caught 
Anne's girlish cmthiisiasms , 
her passions, her maturity 
and her courage with 
wonderful delicacy. One 
quickly falls Into 
the illusion that it is 
Anne herself speaking from 
those grim days in 1942/44. 
This creates a special 
pathos. But Anne, although 
she feared the worst did not 
yet know her fate. The last 
part of her diaries is a 
triumphant yielding to love, 
which this reading captures 
with feeling and precision. 

My second choice, if only 
as a contrast, would be Alan 
Bennett giving a deceptively 
deadpan rendering of his 
latest short story. The 
Clothes They Stood Up In 
(BBC). In his idiosyncratic 
way, Bennett is a 
consummate performer. His 
drooping cadence at the 
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Rereadings / Kit McMahon 

Mr. Pickwick stands the test of 


T he popular success of 
Pickwick Papers was 
greater than has been 
achieved by any other 
novel Published In monthly 
parts In 1S36/7, its circulation had 
reached 40,000 by the last 
instalment and little short of a 
mania for the book, and every 
aspect of Pickwickiana, had set 
in. It went into ova* a hundred 
editions before the end of the 
century. It appealed to every 
social and intellectual class. 

It dominated - indeed with 
Dickens’ subsequent novels, did 
much to create - the middlebrow 
culture of the entire Victorian 
age. For many decades Pickwick 
himself, Sam Weller. Old Wardle, 
the Fat Boy and the rest were 


endlessly quoted, imitated and 
merchandised. 

This kind of thing gets 
tiresome after a few generations, 
so it is not surprising that there 
was a strong reaction against It; 
and when, in recent decades, 
there has been a renewed 
appreciation of Dickens - after a 
long trough in which not only 
middlebrows seemed (to me 
inexplicably; to prefer Trollope - 
it has been the later, darker (and 
admittedly greater) novels which 
have been celebrated. Certainly I 
hadn’t looked at Pickwick Papers 
since boyhood and Z picked it up 
again rather gingerly. But I was 
captured from the first page and 
laughed aloud at frequent 
Intervals for the next 800. 


It is above all a young man's 
book, fired by an extraordinary 
young man’s energy. Dickens 
was 25 when he finish ed it - the 
same age as Waugh when he 
wrote Decline and Fail; and like 
the later book, but on an. 
incomparably greater scale, it 
erupts with a wonderfully 
liberating use of language: far 
narrative, for comment, but 
above all for the dialogue, which 
is based on the superficially 
incompatible combination of an 
extremely accurate ear and wild, 
surreal invention. 

What is striking about 
Pickwick Papers is that it 
contrives to be so much more 
than it has a right to be. The 
incidents, strung along a nearly 


plotless and episodic narrative, 
are fairly traditional, many betog 
directly borrowed from Smollett, 
Goldsmith, Fielding and others. 
Pickwick’s companions are 
characters from stock who are 
never developed. Even Pickwick 
may appear to the lazy eye a 
cardboard figure. 

Bert as one actually reads the 
book it is impossible not to be 
captivated, as the first readers 
were, by the delicacy and 
freshness with which the 
predictable, farcical adventures 
are unfolded. Sam and Tony 
Weller, Jingle, Mrs Leo Hunter, 
author of the “Ode to an Expiring 
FTog", Pickwick himself, spring, 
not to life, Kke. say, George 
EKofs characters, but to some 


kind of tT MWBnpnrfpntftl wimic ■ 

existence well beyond caricature 
or satire: freestanding and 
enduring. 

During the course of the story, 
and roughly from the point when 
Mr. Pickwick, voluntarily 
incarcerates himself in a debtors’ 
prison, the tone subtly develops 
from pure farce to something 

slightly dif fe rent Gradually, his 

beaming; unmoralisiog innocence 
starts to affect even the most 
villainous of those around, him; 
and by the end of the book 
Dostoevsky's praise: 

“Pickwick ... an infinitely 
weaker conception than Don 
Quixote, but nevertheless 
immense." seems less surprising 
than at first sight. 


time 


The theme of the two books - 
e protection and guidance of an 
tworldly father-figure by a 
reetwise, affectionate 
-taphorical son - can certainly 
ike us laugh, as Jeeves aud^ 
coster show as well as Sam and 
ckwick. But it can also touch 

• in tpiring this theme for 
s first novel Dickens shows 
unediately the greatness of ins 
tistic imagination. 

Bow many first novels, written 
their author’s 20s, can you 

ink of where the protagonistis 
it a young or woman? The 
epest trauma of Dickens’s life 



wavs throughout his writing hie. 
SSit is wonderful that onhb 

^ap^iance.andstiUsoncar 

to the pain - as we can see Cram. 

OUoer Twist which was stated 

nir-I-tnrrt- *"••=*** - 


After 

the 

climb, 

the 

detritus 

Michael J. Woods 

on the problems of. 
Everest's popularity 

T he British have ^ cer- 
tain fascination for 
cold and savage 
places, revering those 
who even dare to set 
foot in them, and tend to sub- 
scribe to the "its not the winning, 
but the taking part" school of 
heroism. Scott and Mallory are 
venerated as much as Hillary and 
Tenzing for the sheer bravery of 
their efforts to climb Everest 
(Chomolungma In the Sherpa 
tongue), however ill-starred. And 
according to Ed Douglas in 
Chomolungma Sings The Blues, 
Britain only assured that it was 
the first nation to reach the sum- 
mit of the highest mountain in 
the world by having exclusive 
access. 


CHOMOLUNGMA SINGS 
THE BLUES 
by Ed Douglas 

Constable £18.95, 228 pages 


Since 1953. increasing numbers 
have climbed to the summit of 
Everest At first these were large 
expeditions of climbers, more 
superhuman than we mere mor- 
tals, who laid siege to the place 
and reached the top by increas- 
ingly difficult routes. But then, 
like marathon running, it became 
apparent that, with a bit of prac- 
tice, almost anyone could do it 
Except that, unlike marathon 
running, climbing to the top of 
Everest was vastly more expen- 
sive and rather more likely to kill 
you. Meanwhile, a whole trek- 
king industry has grown up In 
and around these high peaks as 
tourists have poured In to enjoy 
their beauty and wonder at their 
enormity. 

But, while it touches on 
exploits of dorrtng do. this is not 
the main thrust of the book; for 
while Ed Douglas Is a climber, he 
freely admits that he has neither 
the cash nor the drive to go for 
the tqp. His main concern is how 
the mountain and Its environs 
are standing up to increasing 
numbers of climbers, and to meet 
the essential members of every 
attempt, but unsung and invisi- 
ble throughout - the Sherpas. 

Everest Is coping, Douglas con- 
cludes. Yes, some trekking routes 
are messy and the base camp 
area is worse, but a lot of work 



has been done to clean things up. 
There Is increasing environmen- 
tal awareness among the local 
people, as the establishment of 
the Sagarmatha Pollution Con- 
trol Committee (Sagarmatha is 
the name given to Everest by the 
Nepali authorities in Kath- 
mandu! bears witness: “The proj- 
ect began with 80 local volun- 
teers walking to the foot of the 
mountain and bringing down 500 
yak loads of garbage, around 
30.000 kilograms", writes Doug- 


las, and the difference has been 
profound. Local initiatives of this 
sort are much more productive 
than some highly expensive west- 
ern “clean-up expeditions", 
which are often little more than 
thinly disguised holidays. 

The drive for mini hydro 
schemes, clearly much more 
appropriate than the enormous 
projects funded by the World 
Bank, and each intended to pro- 
vide a village with electricity to 
slow the devastating rate of 


deforestation, throw up more 
dilemmas. As Ed Douglas points 
out. electric lights encourage 
people to stay up later and bom 
more fuel to keep warm. Worse 
stiff, television has arrived, some- 
thing which is “going to have a 
for greater influence on the 
expectations and attitudes of 
Sherpas than trekkers ever 
would" 

Rapidly growing Kathmandu, 
Douglas concludes, is the main 
cause fra- concern, overwhelming 


its sewerage system and choking 
in a dense blanket of smog from 
80,000 poorly maintained 
vehicles. But even these pollution 
problems can be solved: what 
Douglas mourns is the loss of its 
Irreplaceable atmosphere. The 
locals, such as Kanak Mato Dixit, 
the editor Of TnagaTiTm, 

agree: “I don’t mind the garbage. 
Tomorrow we can clear it up. 
What I am worried about is that 
Kathmandu had a unitary ambi- 
ence which is lost” 


One diarist 
to another 

Ann Geneva enjoys an appealing 
17th-century correspondence 


T he prospect of eaves- 
dropping on letters 
AvrVmng TPri between, the 
17th century's world- 
class diarists, Samnp-1 Pepys and 
John Evelyn, of feasting on even 
juicier morsels of political and 
personal gossip than character- 
ised their more formal writing, is 
enticing in the extreme. 

Samuel Pepys especially was a 
historian’s dream: the perfect 
eyes and ears to report across the 
centuries, observing everything 
as he went about London, and 
then jotting it all down in short- 
hand. Whether perched upon 
scaffolding under the roof of 
I Westminster Abbey noting each 
detail of Charles ft’s coronation, 
or grumbling about his wife 
objecting to the music lesson he 
had given that morning to the 
current object of his affection, 
Pqpys superbly conveys the tex- 
ture of dally life during the 1660s. 

Evelyn's diary, while less 
human and less nosey than 
Pepys's, bridged the civil war to 
the reign of Queen Anne. One of 
his most vivid set pieces is his 
description of the city built an 
the frozen Thames during the 
winter of 1684. The ice on the 
river had become “so incredibly 
thick, as to bear not only whole 
streets of booths in which they 
roasted meat, and had divers 
shops of wares . . . but coaches 
and carts and horses passed 
over." Two weeks later, the frost 
co nt i nuin g, the Thames was now 
“planted with booths in formal 
streets, as in a City”, extending 
even to an lce-bome printing 
press, bull baiting, horse and 
coach racing, puppet plays and 
some lewd displays frowned on 
by’ Evelyn. 

Evelyn and Fepys were 
esteemed as men of letters and 
regarded as important political 
figures of their day. Their long 
friendship first developed during 
the second Dutch War, when 
both were involved in • naval 
operations and provisioning. 
These letters often describe the 
desperate plight of the sailors, 
many of whom were Hi and with- 
out rations or clothing. Perhaps 
as a result of thfe initial profes- 
sional connection, their corre- 
spondence over what was obvi- 
ously a warm and admiring 
friendship spanning some 40 
years can seem spare in compari- 
son to their daffy journal entries. 

They nevertheless still evoke 
an enviably rich world - at least 
fQr those at its summit At Royal 
Society meetings the era’s most 
advanced philosophical and sci- 
entific topics would be debated. 
Dining companions often 
included such himfnarrf^a as Rob- 


ert Boyle or the astronomer John 
Flamsteed, and "court fops" were 
certain to be sneered at in con- 
trast to the illustrious company 
present An invitation might 
arrive to hear the celebrated 
eunuch Cifeoca sing in Pepys’s 
house. Clarendon’s recently pub- 
lished History of the Rebellion 
was occasioning much praise. 
Days might be spent scouring 
print shops for famous faces - or 
heads as they called them - to 
add to erne’s collection. And for a 
particularly valued friend, one 
could commission a portrait as 
PepyB did of Evelyn from the 
court painter Godfrey Kneller. 

What an astounding range of 
interests these virtuosi bad, their 
curiosity and expertise seeming 
to encompass every Imaginable 


PARTICULAR FRIENDS: 
THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SAMUEL PEPYS AND 
JOHN EVELYN 
edited by Guy de la 
Bedoyere 

Boydell A Brewer £25, 380 pages es 


THE DIARY OF JOHN 
EVELYN 

edited by Guy de la 
Bedoyere 

Boydell A Brewer £16.95, 380 pages 


topic, from the martial perfor- 
mance of dogs In classical times 
to the fine points of running a 
household. Travel was another 
identifying mark of the true vir- 
tuoso, and a wonderful guide to 
Paris from the older Evelyn 
arrived as Pepys was about to set 
off for France. 

The main reason for sight- 
seeing. it appears, was “to be bet- 
ter able to make comparisons 
with our London". Le Palais 
d’ Orleans is almost as fine as 
Clarendon House; Notre Dame is 
Infinitely inferior to St. Paul's or 
Westminster, the sight of the Sor- 
bonne will make you love our 
universities the better for It; Fon- 
tainebleau is in no way compara- 
ble to Hampton Court, “nor can 
the French monarch show such a 
castle, palace and church as our 
Windsor In all his wide domin- 
ions." The ting at the time was, 
of course. Lotos XIV, not exactly 
a slouch when it came to palaces. 

While selections of their letters 
have been published previously, 
this is the first complete corre- 
spondence. A handsomely- pro- 
duced book and meticulous edit- 
ing m ak e this a welcome addition 
to the canon of letters, journals 
and diaries which form our best 
window on to this most appealing 
of centuries. 


U ntil he read The 
Horrible Histories, 
my nine-year-old 
really did find 
the back of a cereal packet 
more interesting than a 
book. Yet once he picked up 
one of Terry Deary’s history 
books “with the nasty bits 
left m". he was hooked on 
reading. 

The Horrible Histories 
(Scholastic, £8.89) mix up 
several formats - true or 
false? quizzes, "detective” 
stories - who killed Kit 
Marlowe? and was he really 
Shakespeare? - lists of 
dates, poignant tales, first- 
hand accounts, and its speci- 
ality: historical horror. 

The books also provide an 


Nasty- 
bits of 


history 

insight into historians' dif- 
ferent interpretations of the 
same event: the Vicious 
Vikings list 10 reasons why 
the Vikings Invaded Britain 
- for instance, because there 
was too much food In Scan- 
dinavia, because there was 
too little food or because 
weather is nicer in the UK. 
Some are contradictory and 
some seem frivolous, but 
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they have all been taken 
seriously at some point 
When you have read the 
book, try the recipes. We 
have made "Tudor" Jumbles 
(almost very nice) and 
“Slimy Stuart" gingerbread 
(wolfed by some vegetari- 
ans, but otherwise utterly 
disgusting and yet another 
horrible! historical insight). 
The eggs in mustard (Terri- 
ble Tudors”) and carame- 
lised carrots (“Vile Victori- 
ans") will have to wait 
How Horrible are the His- 
tories’ Well, I thought the 
punishment of making 
someone wind his own 
entrails round and round a 
tree was too stomach-churn- 
ing - although the book 
does say the Vikings proba- 
bly made up tales of appall- 
ing atrocity in order to 
frighten their enemies, I 
wonder. My son seemed 
more upset about the 38,000 
evacuee children whose par- 
ents didn’t collect them 
after the second world war 
(“Blitzed Brits”). 

Harriet Arnold 


Other titles In the series 
include: Rotten Romans, 
Groovy Greeks and Awesome 
Egyptians- y 


I don’t much like talking 
(or rather writing) shop 

at Wife thru* of tlw year, 
but my 

for the sftgg fln has, I thrnlr 
for the first time, to be two 
dance books, writes Clement 
Crisp. Nothing I have read 
away from the subject has so 
Impressed me, and so 
etoigrtooed me, as David 
Vaughan's big and beautiful 
book about Merce 
Cusmirtakasn (Aperture: 
British distributor Robert 
Rale, £55) or Roland John 
Wiley’s pioneering and 
scholarly study , The Life and 
Works of Lev Ivanov (Oxford, 
£45). 

Both are gasp-makingly 
expensive; both are worth 
the money for dance lovers 
and. in the case of 
Cunningham, for those eager 
to know more about the 
avant-garde in music and art 
(In the sense of painting and 
stage decoration) as wen as 
in dance. 

As a cheating (but cheapo 
because paperback) 
postcript, I must record 
that I much enjoyed Kate 
Atkinson's Behind the 
Scenes at the Museum 
(Black Swan, £6.99): it 
enliv ened a couple of dreary 
nights. 


Dance, fantasy and 

a life remembered 

FT book reviewers solve your last minute 
Christmas present problems 


A present fora 

literate and literary 
friend? Nothing 
better than the 

Selected Letters of Robert 

Louis Stevenson, o dftedby 
Ernest Mehew (Yale, £UUS6), 
writes J J) J. Janes. Over the 
last few years Yale have, to 
their great credit, published 
eight thick volumes of 
Stevenson’s letters, superbly 
edited by Bradford Booth 
and Ernest Mehew. 

This might seem too rich a 
meal even for Stevenson’s 
devotees, so Mehew - a 
British ctvfl servant who has 
devoted his unofficial life to 
the task - has produced a 
selection of 817 out of the 
total 2800 letter which 
wonderfully captures the 
brilliance, the charm the 
genius, of the man. As In the 
eight-volume 



Mahew's linking n a rr ati ve 
and footnotes are a joy to 
read. And, as in the fall 
sequence, Louis Stevenson 
emerges yet again as a 
fascinating, lovely man. 

A deline Yen Mah 
swears that her 
falling Leaves. The 
True Story of an ' 
Unwanted Chinese Daughter 
(Michael Joseph, S.&99), Is 
completely true, writes 
Malcolm Rutherford. The 
picture of China is not 
flattering. There Is reverse 
racism, an adulation of 
money, and abject poverty 
and cruelty in the 
background. Yet she retains 
an affection fin: the country 
she left: note some of the 
descriptions of Shanghai and 
of Hong Kong from rags to 
riches. The book ^haunting 


I also enjoyed Richard 
West's TheUfe and 
Surprising Times af Daniel 
Defoe CBarperGoBlns, £20): 
one good journalist writing 
about another. It has the 
additional merit of taking 
you b ack to some of Defoe’s 
work: Roxarma, for example, 
is worth reading for 

Christmas. 

H ow can I describe 
waking for the 
last time, 
heedless, perhaps 
a little grumpy, beside the 

lithe warm body of a tall 

dark-haired girl?" Jean- 
Donriniqne Banby's The 
During Bell and die Butterfly 
(Fourth Estate, £9.99) is ana 
of the great books of the 
century, writes Jackie 
WuHschlager. In 1995 Banby 
suffered a stroke which left 


ium paralysed, speechless, 
able to move only his left 
eyelid, yet mentally active 
and alert By blinking to 
Indicate individual letters as 
an alphabet was repeatedly 
recited to him, he wrote this 

memoir: a voyage to the 

inner heart and mind of a • 

man caught between 
remembered bliss and grey 
terror, isolated suffering 
and a vital, resilient 
spirit An exquisite stylist, 
ironic, unsentimental, Bauby 
Speaks like a heartrending, 
human voice from eternity, . 

chronicling our times 
with warmth and dizzy 
lo nging, yet setting our busy 
venal world against loss fwd 
death. 

The Encyclopedia of 
Fantasy (Orbit £50), by John 
Chrte and J ohn Grant, 
toanages to pack over 1,000 


Origi nal writing on fentaj 
Aram Walt Disney to Terr 
Pratchett, Wagner to ’ 
Tolkien, Tarot cards to 

Tarzan, Illuminating, - 
entertaining, dazzling in 
scope, it a book to c nrl 
with and read for pleasur 
waff as a landmark in the 
.study of why and how 
fantasy nourishes the 
imagination. 

.. . y. . 
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•Scarf with Leaves’: Gfyn Phflpofs stiB-fifss are as good as any of ttieir time, worthy to stand with Nash and Spencer 


A reputation ripe for reprieve 


William Packer on the work of Glyn Philpot, successful society portrait painter who fell from grace 


G lyn Philpot died of a 
strode in 1937. He had 
been in poor health 
for some time but, 
even so, his death was 
unexpected. He was only 53, and 
though his career had faltered in 
bis last few years and his work bad 
become a matter of some contro- 
versy, his reputation was on the 
point of revival. 

In his time, he bad been among 
the most successful of contempo- 
rary British artists: ARA at 30, and 
a full Royal Academician before be 
was 40. Indeed it was within the 
Academy that he had found and 
confirmed his early success as a 
versatile portrait painter - modem 
enough to Intrigue his fashionable 
sitters, from society beauties to dis- 
tinguished academics, and sound 
enough to be entirely safe. 
Through the 1910s and *20s he sel- 
dom bad exhibitions as such, for 
the. Academy’s Summer Show 
brought In commissions enough. 

Only with the 1930s and an 
apparent change of style, what the 
papers described as “Philpot goes 
Picasso", did the trouble start. 
Even the Academy, somewhat less 


adventurous then than now, 
refused his work on grounds of 
public decency. And within a year 
or two of h is death, he was all but 
forgotten, his work - the decadent, 
derided, near-invisible fash: cm of a 
recent past - to be picked up for a 
song. But the world comes round 
again, and the guttering flame of 
his reputation has been kept alive 
by a few loyal friends ami collec- 
tors - most notably by his niece, 
the late Gabrielle Cross, to whom 
he was devoted. It is from her 
estate that this exhibition at The 
fine Art Society is largely drawn. 

It is. naturally enough in the dr- 
cumstances, a rather personal body 
of work and. though nominally 
fully retrospective, has the empha- 
sis placed cm the later, more con- 
troversial pictures. To see it now, 
one wonders what all the fuss 
could have been about, save only 
what are now to us the clearly 
homosexual sympathies displayed. 
But even making allowance for the 
different public sensibilities of 
those times, these sympathies are 
unexceptionable - sublimated, as 
they are in the sculpture and the 
imaginative compositions, in a 


generalised symbolism, and in 
nothing more than the open affec- 
tion of painter for sitter in some of 
the male portraits. 

As to the formal qualities of the 
work and any supposedly radical 
change of style, it Is hard to see 
anything more marked than a gen- 
eral evolution towards a lighter 
and more highly-pitched palette; a 
simpler. Hatter pictorial space and 
disposition of the image; less full a 
modelling of the form; and a drier, 
looser quality to the paint Of Pic- 
asso, at least here, there is nothing 
at all. 


W hat we have 
instead, through- 
out is a selective, 
educated and 
refined response 
to what else was going on at any 
given time. One of the earliest 
paintings in the show, for example, 
a small very green study of an 
orchard, made in 1902 whan Phil- 
pot was 18, suggests at least some 
precocious knowledge of Pissarro 
and Seurat The little “Caprice - 
Moon Dance" of 1909, with its cho- 
rus-line of boys behind a stage-cur- 


tain, looks clearly to James Pryde. 
The charming portrait of Qabrielle 
Cross as a child (1919), is close to 
Nicholson and Orpen. The bronze 
figure sculptures look to Epstedn 
and Art Deco, the symbolist figure 
compositions by turns to Millais. 
Puvis de Chavannes and Duncan 
Grant By the early 1930s. he seems 
remarkably close to Edward Burra 
while anticipating the neo-Roman- 
tics of the 1940s. John Minton and 
Keith Vaughan. There are echoes, 
too, of Paul Nash and Tristram Hil- 
lier. 

This is not to say that Philpot 
was merely an opportunistic imita- 
tor. AH artists are necessarily of 
their time, and influence can be a 
general and unspecific thing. Phil- 
pot was clearly not the great 
genius of his age, but he was 
always his own man. and his work 
comes happily together, all of a 
piece. More to the point, how good 
so much of it is. most especially 
the more straight-forward paint- 
ings, which are the portraits and 
the still-lifes. 

The portrait is, or at least was, 
such a standard exercise that in 
terms of modem painting it is all 


too easily disregarded. For Philpot 
it was his bread-and-butter, and yet 
what we have here, not just in the 
more obviously engaged and folly- 
modelled study of Philpot’s black 
friend, Julien Zaire (1932), but in 
the fine nude back-view of a black 
model (1937) and the unashamedly 
flattering society portraits of Guen- 
dolen Cleaver (1933), his sister 
(Gabrielle’s mother) Mrs Clement 
Cross (1934}. and the splendid 
three-quarter length of his close 
friend, Vivian Forbes (1934), are 
some of the most striking and 
deeply characteristic images of 
British painting in the 1930s. 

As for the still-lifes, a black bot- 
tle and a mandolin (1934). a striped 
scarf, leaves in a white jar and 
plants on a grey doth (1935). mod- 
est, direct-and unaffected, they are 
as good as any of their time, wor- 
thy to stand by right with Nash 
and Spencer. The tune has clearly 
come, and not before time, to look 
fairly at Philpot again. 


Glyn Philpot RA: The Pine Art 
Society, London Wl, until January 
16. then on to Pallant House. Chi- 
chester. 


Shades of 
Fokine and 
Nijinsky 


Clement Crisp on early Ballet Russes 
triumphs recreated in Paris 


P aris was always the focus 
for DiaghUev’s activities. 
His first foreign venture, 
in 1906, was the tremen- 
dous exhibition of Russian art 
which he brought to the Grand 
Palais. There followed the concerts, 
the opera season and then, in 1909, 
the first ballets, and Paris was to 
remain an essential staging post 
for all his subsequent work. 

Nothing, then, surprising in the 
ballet programme at the Palais 
Gamier, which opened on Wednes- 
day night, uniting four early tri- 
umphs of the Ballets Busses: Les 
Sulphides, Le Spectre de la rose. 
L Apres-midi d'un fauns, and 
Petrushka. (Though surprise, per- 
haps, at how late - in 1959 - Les 
SylpMdes has entered the ballet’s 
repertory). 

Sylphides was beautifully 
danced, and given in the Kirov Bal- 
let’s version, mounted by Irina Kol- 
pakova. that airiest of sylphs. As 
its ballerina, Elisabeth Platel was 
exquisite, every phrase, every pose, 
delicate in Shape and sensibility, 
held on the air like mist. Those two 
rising stars, Ghislaine FaHou and 
Aurelie Dupont, were her compan- 
ions, FaUou darting high over the 
mazurka, Dupont exploring every 
nuance of the waltz. Jose Martinez 
was the “youth of the Chopin type” 
- so Fokine described him moving 
quietly through this dream. The 
staging provided an oddly beige 
view of Benois’ original setting, 
but the ballet was truly Fokine's 
masterpiece. 

Both L'Apres-midi d'un favne 
and Petrushka were decently done, 
yet both lacked idiomatic central 
interpretations. Kader Belarbi, fine 
dancer that he is, has the wrong 
“look” for the faun - his physique, 


his features, seem too sharp, and 
miss the blunted »niTnati<m that 
shapes the faun’s identity. Laurent 
Hilaire’s Petrushka has blood, 
nerves (all too near the surface), 
and an innate elegance that make 
the puppet more premier danseur 
than suffering bag of sawdust with 
elemental emotions. (A celebrated 
photograph of Nijinsky in the role 
shows hig face like an amateur’s 
first attempt at sculpture, smeared, 
shapeless, eyes like defeated cur- 
rants. Therein lies the character). 

At the heart of the evening, 
though, was something quite 
exceptional Over the past five 
years, 1 have reported on the mag- 
nificent gifts of Nicolas Le Riche. 
There is seemingly nothing he can- 
not dance, and dance superlatively 
well, from James in La Sylphide to 
Quasimodo in Roland Petit’s Notre 
Dame de Paris. He is an artist of 
limitless powers and still in his 
early 20s - sincere and truthful in 
everything, dancing with an almost 
innocent genius, fin this he 
reminds me of the angelic Yury 
Solovyov: there was the same 
purity of intention, the same hon- 
esty with the choreography). 

But to take on Nijinsky’s quint- 
essential role as the spirit of the 
rose? The part is, nowadays, 
undanceable. I have seen several 
fine dancers in the past 50 years 
rush at it, as they might take on 
Everest, and with as much success. 
(Impossible to believe in their 
ecstatic writhings, in the roseate 
bathing suit, in the petalled cap 
and the feeling that they had lost 
their masculinity and found noth- 
ing but a blank gaze to replace it). 

Le Kicks, proved me wrong. He 
brought to the dance what Gau- 
tier's poem (the source of the bal- 



Faultless interpretation: Nicolas te Riche and Fanny Gaida fai *Lb Spectre de b rose’ 




let) described: “the light perfiime 
that is my soul comes from para- 
dise”. The interpretation is fault- 
less. He soars marvellously, 
unguessably poetic in feeling, sub- 
tle in gesture, but not effeminate - 
the arms curve Ideally well - and 
his dancing pours over and around 
the Girl like the perfume of the 
rose itself, which is her dream. Not 
Nijinsky, of course, but making 
Nijinsky, Fokine's choreography, 
and the magic of the old Ballets 
Russes, live again. It is one of the 
meet completely satisfying pieces 
of dancing I have seen. The Girl 

ft. 


was Fanny Gaida. charming in 
everything, but the ballet belongs 
to le Riche. 

In passing, I record that the 
Opera’s programme book for this 
quadruple bill (which runs until 
the end of the month) is handsome 
and to be treasured; and that the 
Opera Ballet is also performing at 
the Bastille in Nureyev's opulent 
staging of Raymonds (with perfor- 
mances untO mid January). How 
different from the artistic endea- 
vours of our own dear Royal Ballet 
with its furry infestation of the 
South Bank. 


As a post-script to le Riche's 
dancing, I note that a new film will 
be seen in Paris in January (at the 
Elysfies Lincoln cinema) which cel- 
ebrates the life of Serge Peretti, 
whose pupil le Riche was. Peretti 
was an immensely elegant dancer 
at the Opera, whom 1 remember 
vividly from performances in the 
1940s. In the last months of bis life 
(he died last August in his 87th 
year), the distinguished director 
Dominique Delouche filmed him at 
work, and this portrait comes as a 
fitting memorial to a great dancer 
and a great teacher. 


WEEKEND FT VII 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

A one-off 


comedian 


T ommy Cooper, Eric 
Morecambe, Les 
Dawson and Fran- 
kie Howard are 
dead. Ronnie Barker has 
retired. The Pythons have 
abandoned television - 
except for Michael Palin who 
has found a new television 
role as a professional tourist. 
Rowan Atkinson has settled 
for commercials and the 
unspeaking. not to say 
unspeakable, Aft* Bean: and 
his colleagues from the bril- 
liant 197i)s series Not The 
Nine O'clock News. Mel 
Smith and Griff Rhys Jones, 
record only the occasional 
programme. Billy Connolly, 
arguably the best stand up 
comedian of his generation, 
seems intent upon making it 
big in some other country. 
The crowd of younger per- 
formers who were coming up 
on the rails to challenge the 
comedy establishment - Ade 
Edmondson, Rlk Mnyall 
French and Saunders, Ben 
Elton, Victoria Wood, Harry 
Enfield. David Baddiel. 
Frank Skinner - have now 
become the new establish- 
ment and work much 
shorter hours. 

Leaving aside sitcom, 
where can you turn today 
for the sort of comedy that 
actually makes you laugh? 
Some point to Store Coogan 
in I’m Alan Partridge, and 
there is no denying the clev- 
erness of the BBC2 series. 
However, just as 1 find it dif- 
ficult to watch the sort of 
cringe- TV in which Jeremy 
Beadle plays hideous practi- 
cal jokes on people, so 1 find 
Coogan’s comedy of embar- 
rassment virtually un watch- 
able. The most consistent of 
today's television performers 
is probably Rory Bremner. 
who continues to needle the 
government with such 
impressive accuracy in his 
Channel 4 series. When the 
government label changed 
from Conservative to Labor 
Lite, Bremner never missed 
a beat he simply moved the 
pillory from right to left and 
carried on. But Bremner’s 
talents put him into a cate- 
gory beyond that of simple 
comedian. 

The only youngish) stand 
up comic working in Britain 
today whose talent puts him 
on a level with Cooper, 
Morecaxnbe, Dawson and 
Howerd is Eddie Izzard, and 
he has ensured that very 
little of his work is seen on 
television. You come across 
him occasionally on chat 
shows or late night discus- 
sions. wearing lipstick, high 
heels, and either a frock or a 
leather trouser suit which he 
prefers to conventional mea- 
swear. But he normally 
reserves bis act for the mas- 
sive rock concert venues 
which now sell out immedi- 


ately. His fear seems to be 
similar to chat of Eric More- 
combe, who believed that he 
and Ernie Wise might 
exhaust a lifetime's material 
in one short season on tele- 
vision. Eddie Braben and 
other writers proved quite 
capable of keeping More- 
combe and Wise supplied 
with fresh material, but 
watching hoard you realise 
that in his case the fear 
could be justified. 

Everyone can judge 
tonight when Channel 
becomes Channel Izzard. 
From 11.10 i! is largely a 
question of programmes cho- 
sen (supposedly) by Izzard. 
including the Woody Allen 
movie Sleeper, and near the 
beginning of the evening 
there is Lust For Glorious. 
an unfortunate -to-minute 
parody of the rock promo, in 
which a crowd of raaiupuLi 
tire Americans film fzzarit 
bedding a pair of babes, driv- 
ing a macho sports car <he 
screeches off in reverse* and 
so on. It does not work. 

But from UllU you get an 
hour of his stagr show, and 
as you watch what appears 
to be a stream of conscious- 
ness meandering from super- 
market shopping to a dog- 
food called Cesar, and on to 
James Mason playing Cae- 
sar. you realise how difficult 
it would be for anyone but 
Izzard himself to develop 
this material. It is hard to 
imagine any other performer 
expecting to get laughs from 
a comparison of peeling 
oranges and satsumas. and 
even more difficult to imag- 
ine anyone else extending 
the joke by inviting you to 
assume that the orange you 
are trying to peel is the Ger- 
man submarine from Das 
Boot, and that Jurgen Proch- 
now is inside, shouting 
“Don't let zem in! Push all 
zer pips into bits zey won’t 
expect!" 


I zzard on the mynah 
bird flying the Atlantic 
in a 747, while curious 
and jealous birds out- 
side the window watch him 
tilting the backrest and sam- 
pling the white wine, is won- 
derful. And Izzard on the 
possible outcome if- Pavlov- 
had tried his bell trick on 
cats instead of dogs is so 
funny that you. like me. may- 
end with tears rolling down 
your face. 

The material in this show 
is different from that in 
Izzard 's autumn tour, so pre- 
sumably he is willing to let 
us see it on television 
because he has finished with 
it on stage. If that has to be 
the arrangement, so be it, 
but let's see him on televi- 
sion again the moment he 
finishes his next tour. There 
is no one like him. 


Opera/Richard Fairman 

A posthumous 
premiere 


I t is hard not to be fasci- 
nated. There cannot be 
many composers who 
have written so much 
music and had so little of it 
performed, leaving posterity 
to read about all those sym- 
phonies and operas and won- 
der what they sound like. 

Havergal Brian died in 
1972. but there are still many 
of his works that are await- 
ing their first professional 
public performance. He was 
already 78 when he heard 
the Gist performance of any 
of his symphonies (the 
Eighth) and in his 80s he 
was to compose another 20 
symphonies, making a grand 
total of 32. His five operas 
have fared little better. The 
first. The Tigers, met with 
limited enthusiasm when it 
was broadcast by the BBC in 
1983, but that is no reason 
not to give the others a go. 

Last week, the Havergal 
Brian Society - without his 
own personal pressure group 
Brian might well be forgot- 
ten - presented a concert 
performance of the compos- 
er's third opera. The CencL 
Like so many of Brian's 
works, it was getting a post- 
humous premiere. Written in 
1952,. when Brian was nearly 
77. still apparently unpub- 
lished. it has existed as an 
opera in the mind. 

Brian set out with the bold 
ambition of setting to music 
Shelley’s The Cenci, a blood- 
thirsty drama with power, 
religion, politics, lust and 
incest thrown hi - how 
could an opera with all that 
fail? Unfortunately. Shelley 
gives his characters dense 
poetry to speak, which 


might come across with 
some life in the theatre, but 
weighs down the music like 
a corpse mi its back. Brian 
cut the text mercilessly, 
removing the whole of Acts 
2 and 3, but still his score is 
left to trundle along as if the 
burden of Shelley’s words is 
just too great. 

This first performance, 
which was recorded for sub- 
sequent commercial release, 
boasted a better than aver- 
age cast, including David 
Wilson-Johnson as the char- 
acterful Count Cenci and 
Helen Field and Justin Lav- 
ender as Beatrice Cenci and 
Orsino. The Millennium Stn- 
fonia, conducted by James 
Kelleher, played Brian’s 
score with adequate accu- 
racy and some energy. The 
music itself - 1950s British 
in style, a bit tuneful, but 
not too much - is not dull or 
lacking in invention. It just 
does not feel much like an 
opera. 

Whether a different com- 
poser would have been more 
successful adapting Shelley 
for the opera-house is open 
to question. What we can 
say alter this performance is 
that the first stage produc- 
tion of Brian’s The Cenci 
looks as far off as ever - 
even possibly further. 
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ARTS 


Wp Souvenirs cashing in on culture 


weeks before Thanksgiving, 
Christmas comes to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
to New York, or at least to 
the stores there. The sheer 
range of products makes the 
ground-floor shop look like 
a department store - 17,000 
square feet of onestop 
shopping. There are books, 
toys, glassware, neckties, 
jewellery, art reproductions, 
pins strategically-placed 
Degas or Picasso 
mini-boutiques at the exits 
of major exhibitions. The 
variety reflects the range in 
the galleries a short walk 
away - and the place is 

packed. 

Another 16 Met stores 
around the world sell the 
same merchandise. This 
retailing and the licensing 
of images and objects from 
the Met’s collection amount 
to more than SSOm a year. 
The entire operation - 
including stores in Los 
Angeles, Japan. Singapore, 
and Paris — make s around 

SlOtn for the museum 
annually. 

In bis office overlooking 


David D'Arcy on why Americans are visiting museums and coming away with art-inspired pasta 


Fifth Avenue, the Met's 
president, William EL Lucre, 
wears a necktie with a 
decorative pattern drawn 
from the museum’s Glories 
of Byzantium exhibition last 
year - a critical and 
merchandising triumph. 
Merchandising flits into a 
broader strategy of using 
earned income to fund the 
Met's more scholarly 
activities, Luers explains. 
“We don't call it profit,” he 
stresses, adding that 
shopping at the Met is itself 
a charitable act; “A gift 
from the Met is a gift to the 
Met” 

Other museums have tried 
to follow the Met's lead. The 
US museum merchandising 
business accounts for about 
8500m annually. The 
Brooklyn Museum of Art 
which had to close some 
galleries for lack of 
attendance and support 
maintains a huge shop and 
operates a satellite store on 
Sixth Avenue in Manhattan. 


The Museum of Modem Art 
is poised to open new stores 
- with a merchandising 
chief fresh from 
Bloomingd ale’s. 

The Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts has long relied on 
mail-order catalogues for 
revenue; others have taken 
to home-shopping cable 
television, and struck gold. 
Customers need not even 
visit the museum to buy 
from the store; “a souvenir 
of an artistic experience 
they’ve never had,” one 
critic observed. 

Why is this happening 
now? Museums face huge 
cutbacks in government 
funding, and costs have 
risen. Merchandising and 
licensing have taken their 
place alongside membership 
drives, corporate 
sponsorships, fashion 
benefits and ball rentals to 
ffllinthe growing budget 
gap. Forced to sink or swim, 
American museums are 
learning new survival skills. 


Merchandising at the Met 
originally dates from the 
1870s, when the museum 
commissioned and offered 

its first reproductions- The 
real surge in merchandising, 
however, is a postwar 
phenomenon, which grew 
with the evolution of such 
mass-audience blockbuster 
exhibitions as Treasures of 
Tutankharmm to the 1970s. 

Recent financial pressures 
have brought refinement, 
masterminded by one man, 
Bradford EeBeher. Now 78, 
he was an art history 
graduate who started with a 
postcard-stand at the Met’s 
information desk after the 
second world war. 

Kell eh car’s career includes 
some blunders (kimonos) as 
well the introduction of the 
now-omnipresent museum 
t-shirt and the expansion 
into markets such as Japan 
and Singapore, where the 
Met name has a Gucd-tike 
cachet. Now, although 
museum people such as 


Kelleher have given way to 
professional retailers, 
institutions are filled with 
ex-KeUeher staff, some of 
whom have established 
operations at McMA, 
Brooklyn, and American 
Museum of Natural - 
History. 


T he shops that 
they run are 
hybrids, complex 
retail businesses 
within non-profit 
institutions. Leading the 
pack Is the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Last year 
the museum’s da— 
retrospective spawned 
Cezanne-patterned baseballs 
and bath towels. The 
museum’s costume 
collection inspired a shop 
that sells dresses, pasta in 
tiie forms of boots and 
bustiers, and shoe-shaped 
chairs that sell for $1100 
each. Pasta in the shape of 
Rodin’s “Thinker” is a 
merchandising staple there. 


“A lot of It is what I call 
product customisation- The 
product already exists and 
we just customise it”, says 
Philadelphia’s 
merchandising guru. 
Stewart Gerstein (formerly 
of the Museum of Modern 
Art and the Guggenheim 
Museum). 

Ma wliimiWw a tt ract s , new 

visitors to museums, 
Gerstein argues, many of 
whom come just to shop. 

But it also brings critics, 
who call the souvenirs 
vulgar and ugly examples of 
an enterprise that trxvialises 
and obscures the 
institutions' mission to 
collect, conserve, and 
educate. 

Philadelphia is far from 
the only museum to try 
outrageous products. The 
Van Gogh Museum in 
Amsterdam featured an ear 
as a souvenir product at a 
Van Gogh retrospective. At 
the' Museum of 
Contemporary Art in Los 


Angeles, a Innited«ti«° D 

soap turreen inspired by a 

prop in a photograph by 

Cindy Shennan, sells for 

$8500. The Barnes 
Foundation outside 
Philadelphia (until recently 
a bastion of 

non-commercialism which 
only sold self-published 
books by its cantankerous 
founder, Albert C. Barnes) 

now sells wire $300 
spectacle frames - modelled 
after those worn by Barnes. 

flie Met and MoMA 
enforce curatorial veto over 
products, but some 
mn semns have been accused 
of selling out. trading their 
dignity for a quick financial 
fix. An epidemic of dubious 
blockbusters with 
merchandising potential has 
also been predicted. 

On a practical plane, 
experts warn, re t ai l i ng is 
costly to launch, perhaps 
the least cost-effective way 
for museums to raise funds, 
and retailers often end up 


losi-S •— y-SrtSi 
like most muse*®*. tbc > 

new to the ■"*■"** 

Is the merchandising 
boom lost anoth« <-MOip!e 
of American vujS>rU> • « 
not so simple- Tht ’.!l ou 
once a sneering ent* of gift 

shops a Vamericaine, has 
plunged Into merchandising 
witSan extensively-stocked 

bookshop and a ranp? of 
prohibitively expenshj 
Sweets, The Carouse du 
Louvre, underneath the 

museum, is the closest thtaK 
to a commercial mall In aw 
such institution - complete 
with a Met Museum shop, 
operated by tjmJLnuvre. 

For now. growth in US 

museum retailing is almost 
an industry-wide 
phenomenon, or at leas* 
museums hope that it is. A 
worsening financial picture 
ensures that this business is 
here to stay, say insiders, 
who cantion museums to 
hold on to their dignity, tf 
only to be something more 
than non-profit K-Mnrts. Yet 
even before Christmas, the 
Met already has its sights on 
another season - Easter - 
since statistics show that 
spring has become a 
high-volume museum 
visiting time. 


Theatre / Alastair Macaulay 


Gogol 
in the 
Gorbals 


Off the wall/Antony Thomcroft 

Pass-the-parcel 
play for time 


T he literary policy of 
the Almeida Thea- 
tre Is nonpareil. 
During the 1990s 
alone, this little Islington 
haven has given us Euri- 
pides, Moli&re, Racine. Jon- 
son, Dryden. Griboyedov, 
Ibsen. Chekhov, Shaw, 
Brecht, Lorca. Anouilh, 
Beckett, Pinter, Albee - 
almost the canon of western 
world drama - and some 
highly accomplished other 
new plays too. Often one 
production reveals connec- 
tions to plays we have seen 
there before, and so we see 
connections within the 
canon at the Almeida. 

The new production of 
Gogol’s classic comedy The 
Government Inspector (1835) 
is spiffing, and among its 
pleasures are that it con- 
nects to Griboyedov's Chat - 
sky (1824; staged here four 
years ago) and to Chekhov’s 
Ivanov (1889; staged here 
this January). The Almeida 
- an auditorium like no 
other in London - also 
makes us feel, more 
remotely, resemblances 
between Gogol and Molidre. 

The same stylish taste that 
selects the repertory on 
paper also brings It to frui- 
tion onstage. There is a real 
house style at the Almeida - 
one feels it in design, light- 
ing. casting, characterisa- 
tion, and vocalisation - 
which sets standards higher 
than those or our larger 
national companies, and 
which has percolated hand- 
somely into several West 
End and a few National 
Theatre productions. Some- 
times the stylishness is 
excessive: but in The Govern- 
ment Inspector all the ele- 
ments meld into a terrific 
ensemble; actors, play, trans- 
lation. design. 

This is The Government 
Inspector with a twist, mind 
you: in John Byrne's new 
adaptation, it is delivered in 
Scots accents: which 
become, perfectly, part of the 
comedy. (You have only to 
hear the Lord Provost say 
“We're abou 1 to receive a 
visi’ from an Inspector” to. 
start giggling.) The Govern- 
ment Inspector was the first 
play to epitomise definitively 
the Russian sense of poshlust 
- of the triviality of provin- 
cial life: and here we hear 


poshlust in the way in which 
the Lord Provost of this 
remote town commutes ver- 
bally between the Gorbals 
and Mornings ide, sometimes 
in mid-sentence. As every- 
one bends over backwards to 
impress the bumptious 
Khlestakov. whom they In 
alarm assume to be the 
threatened government 
inspector, several- of them 
acquire new spurts of verbal 
gentility (“a heart overflow- 
ing with the w a r m effluent of 
human kindness”), and one 
official keeps translating bis 
instinctive use of Scots dia- 
lect into refined English, the 
better to impress this sup- 
posed grandee. 


A s the Lord Provost. 
Ian McDiarmid 
gives a literally 
exemplary perfor- 
mance: he sets the tone for 
the production from the first 
minute - fast, furious, satiri- 
cal, ripe caricature - and 
sustains it. This is the best 
performance for some sea- 
sons from this accomplished 
but sometimes over-virtuosic 
actor. Only once did I briefly 
feel that he let one cadenza 
thrash around more vio- 
lently than was needed. 
Nobody amid a perfect team 
of actors is funnier than he 
in handling of the Scots 
accent: typescript cannot do 
justice to the relish with 
which he toadies to Khlest- 
akov in praising “a more 
sophisticated palate than Is 
usually to be found here- 
abouts”, or the rhythmic 
hiss ho brings to the conso- 
nants of “pure Christian 
love". Terry Ncason as Ins 
gorgon wife and Kathryn 
Howden as his ninny daugh- 
ter. and Tom Watson. Peter 
Kelly. Brian Pettifer, Kern 
Falconer. Alex McAvoy. 
Moray Hunter, and Stuart 
McQuarrie as his cronies an 
the town council: delectably 
individual contributions 
from each and every one. 

The basic format of the 
play - why have I never 
noticed this before? - is the 
prototype for J.B.PriestIey’s 
An Inspector Calls: every- 
body Calls for a faux inspec- 
tor, discovers the deception 
too late, only to find at the 
end of the play that the real 
inspector has just arrived. 
Tom Hollander here plays 



Absolutely spiffing: Kathryn Howden and Tom Ho Bander in the Afetterfia’s new production of The Government Inspector' 


the faux one. Khlestakov, as 
a sort of Toad of Toad Halt 
cartoony. arrogant, affected, 
and irrepressible. It is a per- 
formance of ideal vigour and 
impudence: Hollander, 

despite same exaggerated sil- 
ly-voice artifice and several 
flourishes of eye-circling 
nonsense, has done nothing 
better. He’s almost an Ab 


Fab character. At one point 
he announces to these buf- 
foons the many books he has 
written - “Lots and lots, I 
can’t remember them all. 
The Marriage of Figaro, The 
Three Musketeers, yah. yah 
yah” - with such airy indif- 
ference that he becomes 

intoxicating. 

All praise to Jonathan 


Kent, directing. From first to 
last his production has zip 
and verve and detail. Rob 
Howell's designs catch the 
cartoon-like bathos of this 
little world onstage with a 
sinking U-shaped floor and a 
similarly warped rear walL 
Jonathan Dove - to whose 
contribution to the music of 
the National Theatre’s Peter 


Pan I objected only a day or 
so ago - has composed an 
eloquent and meaty Russian, 
song to introduce each scene 
here: in only a few phrases, 
it plunges us into the colour 
and motion of 19th-century 
Russia. 


Almeida Theatre, London 
NX- Sponsored by AT&T. 


T his weekend culture 
secretary Chris 
Smith disappears on 
holiday, leaving a 
batch of tricky decisions 
pending until mid-January. 
Who will be the new chair- 
man of the Arts Council of 
England, succeeding Lord 
Gowrie? Who is prepared to 
fair* on the chair manship of 
the Royal Opera House. 
Covent Garden? What on 
earth should he do about the 
South Bank Centre, a prime 
site owned by the govern- 
ment? 

If he is short of reading 
material, Chris Smith can 
take away with him the lat- 
est report by the Arts Coun- 
cil an the South Rank. This 
is the big one, a £70m-£75m 
re-vamp which neither the 
counriL Chris Smith, nor the 
Treasury seem able to make 
up their minds about. - 
Last week the council 
accepted most of the South 
Bank’s redevelopment plan, 
including Richard Rogers 
great canopy, but said that it 
did not have the lottery 
money available to finance 
the project It tried to pass 
the parcel on to Chris Smith. 

Smith promptly handed it 
back, asking the council to 
come up with, new ideas on 
how it might be financed. In 
a speedy riposte, it has told 
Smith that the only way the 
scheme can be funded is for 
him to let the council draw 
cash from future lottery allo- 
cations. It claims that, after 
the government grabbed 
around £4Qm a year of its 
lottery money to pay for 
homework clubs and the 
like, most of its cash Is 
already committed. 

In theory, the lottery only 
exists in its present form 
until 2001; no money beyond 
that date can be ear-marked. 
The Arts Council believes 
that the government can 
ignore this. After all, it 
expects to be in power until 
at least 2005, and it is largely 
a book-keeping exercise any- 
way. If the government says 
no. the council' will speculate 
that yet another raid is 
planned on the money going 
to lottery "good causes" 
before the next election. 

The council has decided 
that the South Bank should 
be one of Its five “land 
mark” projects, for which it 
has allocated £200m_ The 
others are the Lowry Centro 
at Salford, now funded; a big 
arts and music complex in 
Gateshead; the 'transforma- 
tion of Bristol docks into a 
culture centre; and an as yet 
under-wraps development 


for the RSC at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. These projects 
depend on guaranteed lot- 
tery funding until 2005. 

The government doubts 
whether the Arts Council is 
really so strapped for cash. 
By the end of November it 
had received almost £7iC2m 
in lottery funding, and bad 
only handed over £404.5m. It 
has a balance of £377.2m. 
and around £4m extra arriv- 
ing every week. Much of this 
may be committed, but by 
juggling the figures the 
South Bank could surely 
receive its money. 

The South Bank wonders 
whether all this is just 
another device to string out 
the issue - to see out Lord 
Gowrie, who favours the 
scheme, from the Arts Coun- 
cil. and to force the frus- 
trated and angry South Bank 
board into resignation. 


F rustrated and angry 
also express the feel- 
ings of the members 
of the Arts Council 
as they survey next year's 
annual grant of £184.8m. 
announced by Chris Smith 
on Thursday. As expected, 
the previous. Conservative, 
government's earmarked cut 
of £L5m in the council's bud- 
get has been rubber-stamped 
by Labour, which means 
that over the past six years 
the council has seen its 
money fall by around £36m 
in real terms. 

Lord Gowrie readily 
admits that arts companies 
have never been in a worse 
financial plight than during 
the four years of his chair- 
manship, with the council 
having lost almost £25m 
through frozen or reduced 
annual grants. 

When the council meets in 
January to decide on the 
individual grants, however, 
it may not be equal misery 
for alL There seems, at last, 
a determination to sacrifice 
some big companies to 
ensure that the majority can 
Just keep going. Past experi- 
ence suggests that the coun- 
cil might try to fudge things 
until the summer, when the 
new Lottery Act should 
enable it to use lottery 
money for revenue funding 
rather than just on bricks 
and mortar. But with an 
apparent desire gaining 
strength in the council to 
encourage new talent, and to 
endure the unpopularity of 
exing under-performing 
groups, grants could be 
removed from some 
and long-established arts 
companies. 


T his morning's 

breakfast may. If I 
have got it together 
in advance, be snail 
stir fry. snail pate or snail 
kebabs: followed by lavender 
jelly or lavender marmalade, 
perhaps with kaukau (sweet 
potato) cake. 

I can imagine few more 
delightful last-minute 
stocking- fillers than The 
Best of Breakfasts, recipes 
from Radio 4's On Your 
Farm, compiled by Joanna 
Toye (Michael Joseph. 
£12439). As the above dishes 
suggest, the programme’s 
scope is wide. Of course 
there are the traditional 
staples: variations on eggs 
and bacon, a battalion of 
bangers, even a liberal Irish 
interpretation of breakfast 
from County Down: leek and 
potato soup and roast beef. 

All are meals sampled by 
the programme’s 
indefatigable presenters on 
location over the years. 


Radlo/Martin Hoyle 


Get the mother tongue around breakfast 


including the odd disaster. 
The ex-sea captain in the 
Forest of Dean inspired 
newspaper headlines 
("Passions fired by widowed 
farmer’s burnt breakfast”) 
when his charred offerings 
prompted a deluge of 
applications from concerned 
femmes settles eager to look 
after him. Actually, the one 
recipe of his considered fit to 
print - beer bread, made 
simply with Newcastle 
Brown, flour and sugar - 
looks as if it might be an 
unexpected treat; something 
for the non-cooks of the 
family to try ova- the 
holiday period. 

Otherwise it’s intriguing 
to see the formerly exotic - 


venison, herbs, the 
above-mentioned snafl* 
(from northern Scotland) - 
blending with the traditional 
(sausages provide a 
wonderful area for 
experiment). Organic food 
fans are not ignored: many 
of the recipes could do for 
other meals; and the 
appendix lists handy 
addresses and suppliers. 

The British breakfast is 
turning into something as 
eclectic as the English 
language, either the 
uniquely versatile and 
sensitive product of a richly 
diverse ancestry or a bastard 
mongrel depending on your 
notions of linguistic purity. 
Mother Tongue is Radio 4's 


,._.K 


new series on the evolution 
of our present-day 
mid-Atlantic mumble. 

Perhaps appropriately, it is 
presented by an American, 
representative of the current 
incarnation of our North Sea 
verbal jumble. Bill Bryson is 
always a welcome visitor, 
once an amazingly tolerant 
resident in this tight little 
Island and author of an 
affectionate outsider's view 
of Britain. It is suitable that 
a series on the extraordinary 
diversity of the English 
language's origins should be 
introduced by a practitioner 
of its newest and probably 
most vital variant. [ cannot 
help wondering what the 
more culturally fascist 

Ai 


academics of, say, France or 
Spain would make of 
programmes on their sacred " 
tongues presented by a 
Quebeoois or a Cuban. 

The first programme got 
off to a fascinating start. As 
ever, language is a pointer to 
national character, and it 
seems that pragmatism was 
a feature of these islands 
even before an English 
people had emerged. If an 
AngtoSaxon pronoun led to 
confusion (the third person 
plural “hie" for the singular 
“be", for example) t hen the 
Scandinavian “they” was 
Painlessly adopted. We were 
reminded of the old 
distinction between tile 
beast au naturel and its 


cooked version (ox and beef, 
sheep and mutton), thanks 
to Norman French and the 
realisation that gastronomy 
has always been an alien art 
The programme ended with 
a newspaper item being 
analysed for its philological 
components - Latin, French. 
En gl ish. Norse. The best 
thing about English is its 
magpie hoarding: because 
Latin and French give us 
“regal” and “royal’* it does 
not mean we throw out the 
English “kingly”, all three 
words having different 
overtones, different flavours, 
and working in different 
contexts. This range of 
alternatives for one concept 
and not grammar or 

• - .**> - 


pronunciation, is the true 
test of the foreign 
EngUsh-speaker, and the 
language’s greatest source of 
richness. 

Chief repository of its 
national quirks, too, as 
illustrated by Broadside's 
Yorkshire-intoned Anthony 
and Cleopatra on Radio 3 the 
other weet The wonderful, 

un- “literary” vitality of - 
much of the commoners' 
dialogue was countered by a . 
Cleopatra who sounded - 
through no lack of the 
actress’ talents - not 
remotely kingly, regal or 
royaL But that is a result of 
our identification of accent 
With Class - and annthw 
story, though it was 


interesting to hear Analysis - 
touch obliquely on social 
divisions in its discussion on 
the possibly dispro p ortionate 
public funding of Oxford and 
Cambridge. It emerged en 
poesant that educational, " 
and subsequently 
Professional and social, 
elites exist in egalitarian 
America (Harvard. Yale, the 
ivy League), France (the 
PJWMfes foofcs) and Japan 
{Tokyo University). The 
point of state subsidy _ 
remained moot (Old 
EueUsh). though opponents 
sounded gratifying^ Dave 
Spartish (modem Rn g ■ 
satirical), churning out 
out-dated images of - 

Oxbridge, one of them . . .. 
hamng from the area soon to 
be blessed by the 
Millen n i u m Dome (late-20th 
century: see also "folly” 

“white elephant", "arrogant'' 

and “shambles"), which 

seemed strangely 
appropriate. 


do 
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Lett to right Alamos Ridge Cabernet Sauvignon, £548; Minnie Mouse Dot, £899; bone salt dish, £7.96, and spoon, £175; chocolate-covered orange peel, £740; Mop’s dear plastic folders, £1.85 and 95p; white wood apple and pear, £150; extra virgin oUve otL £1035; gtasa pot, 
£10; bottle of Smythson’s Ink, £9; stationery from Muji, from £ 150; Bobfai Brown eye penc3, £856; Designers GuHd leaf-embossed notebook, £890; Fleur lavender ok, £430; Black b eesw ax canttfes, £875 

Christmas treats for less than a tenner 

O ne of the best Lucia van der Post asks a talented cast to use their ingenuity in finding appealing presents “l‘d love a book token, 

Christmases packet of cornflower seeds, 

we ever had £850. shiny red or black con- Covent Garden. Don't use it vignon from Safeway at Walton Street, London SW3 Afuji clear plastic folders can imagine using it at my stone or a shell - my daug' 

was the time tarner pots for £9.95 or £&95, for cooking, keep it for £5.49.” “I love Midi's clear plastic from 95p to £1.95p each. desk, which is actually an ter always buys me a she 

we rented a as well as a mass of Liberty salad.” folders which l use for trav- old painter's table and is 4 and I love them." 


O ne of the best 
Christmases 
we ever had 
was the time 
we rented a 
Scottish shooting lodge over 
the holiday period, invited 
lots of our own and our chil- 
dren's friends, and allowed 
no one to spend more than 
£15 on a present. 

We were, of course, awash 
with books - wonderful 
paperbacks can still be had 
far much 1e«g than £15 - but 
in a remote place like that 
what could be better? 

Christmas, we discovered, 
didn't have to he expensive 
- what counted .was ingenu- 
ity, imagination, matching 
present to person. 

This year we have set a 
number of prominent people 
an even tougher limit - 
what, we asked them, would 
they choose for under £10, 
either far themselves or for 
somebody of whom they 
were fond. 

A quick look round the 
stores shows that it isn’t 
quite' as tough a proposition 
as one might think. Food is 
an obvious contender (how- 
ever small the quantity, the 
quality must be of the very 
best) - perfect truffles, a 
tube of truffle paste or a 
bottle of truffle oQ. amaretti, 
the list is endless. 

Marks and Spencer is 
always a good source - it is 
selling a terracotta pot filled 
with narcissi or amaryllis. 
The Conran Shop. 81 Fulham 
Road. London SW3. has col- 
oured glass tumblers at 
£2.95, glass candlesticks at 
£4.95. coloured glass flower 
pots at £255, or coloured cot- 
ton napkins for £1.75. 

At Liberty of Regent 
Street, there are tortoiseshell 
bangles (three for £9.95), 
amber drop earrings for 


£850. shiny red or black con- 
tainer pots far £9.95 or £895, 
as well as a mass of Liberty 
print covered diaries, photo- 
graph frames, address books 
and the like, all for well 
under £10. 

At Manguette, 40 Gordon 
Place. London W8, there are 
delicious rock-shaped soaps, 
for £9.95, at Next, splendid 
notebooks for the same 
price, while Johnny Loves 
Rosie hah* slides are ffi.95, 
and Aromatherapy of Roma 
candles (available from 
Space NK apothecary shops) 
are just £7.95. Hoe, on the- 
rest of the page, are what 
our guinea pigs chose. 

Caroline Charles, fashion 
designer 

"No woman Is complete 
without a Bobbi Brown eye 
pencil, so this is top of my 
list But once the make-up 
has been sorted out, then 
tranquillity is everything - 
especially at Christmas - 
which means that Fleur Lav- 
ender on is a necessity for 
my bath.” 

Bobbi Broom eye pencil, 
£9.95, from Barrods; Fleur 
Lavender oil, £4.20, from 
selected health food shops m 
London or direct on 0181-444 
7424. 

Zeev Aram, founder and 
owner of Aram Designs 
“I would like a good bottle of 
cold-pressed first pressing 
extra virgin olive oil because 
It is very enjoyable while it 
lasts,, you are not stuck with 
it forever like a sweater or a 
tie, and it is good for you 
and your health. Try a sim- 
ple Olio Sasso from Camisa 
In Old Compton Street, or 
half a litre of H Pad- 
rone from Carluccio's in 


Covent Garden. Don’t use it 
for cooking, keep it for 
salad.” 

Half a litre of II Padrone 
from Carluccio’s at 29a Neal 
Street, London WC2, £10.35. 

Kelly Hoppen, Interior 
designer 

“There are lots of things 1 
like that co6t less than £10 - 
in particular, some wonder- 
ful bone pieces from the 
General Trading Company. 
A bone spoon costs as little 
as £3.75 and a salt dish is 

Food is an 
obvious 
contender - 
however 
small the 
quantity, the 
quality must 
be of the best 

just £7.95, also from GTC. 
White apples - a group in a 
bowl looks wonderful - are 
£&50 each. They come from 
Penkridge Ceramics (tel: 
01922 625181). 

“Woodhams, 60 Ledbury 
Road, London Wll, has 
small glass pots at £10 and 
Pauline Thomas sells won- 
derful black beeswax candles 
for £9.75 each. And, of 
course, anything to do with 
chocolate." 

Tyler Rruld, editorial direc- 
tor of Wallpaper magazine 
Td like a bottle of delicious 
wine that goes with any- 
thing - say a bottle of 
Alamos Ridge Cabernet Sau- 


vignon from Safeway at 
£549." 

Matthew Bourne, choreogra- 
pher and artistic director of 
Adventures in Motion Pic- 
tures 

“1 am a big Minnie Mouse 
fan; she is clearly the most 
talented and undervalued 
Disney star, so I would be 
happy to receive anything to 
add to my growing Minnie 
collection. Mickey, Goofy, 
and TLnkerbeH would a ten be 
welcome and even a Noddy 
or a Popeye, hut definitely 
not a Barbie. 1 do, however, 
have two naked Kens in my 
bathroom which could do 
with a bit of company and 
Kens are very cheap to buy.” 

9in Minnie Mouse Doll, 
£8.99. from The Disney Store, 
01923-202635 for stockists. 

Tomasz Staizewski. fashion 
designer 

Td love 200g of Chocolate- 
covered orange peel from 
Bagatelle in Harrington , 
Road, London SW7 - they j 
cost just £7.60." 

Frank Sawkins, founder and 
owner of Czech & Speak? 

“A bottle of ink from Smyth- 
sons in Bond Street [£9] 
because I like to draw with a 
fountain pen. Also, the ink is 
presented in such a fab box. 
Td also like a book of loose 
silver leaf - such a luxuri- 
ous gift - I use it sparingly 
to garnish risotto and con- 
somme.” 

25 sheets for £7 from L. Cor- 
nelissen and Sons, fine art 
materials, 105 Great Russell 
Street, London WCl, 0171-636 
1045. 

Jo Malone, owner and pro- 
prietor of Jo Malone, 154 


Walton Street, London SW3 
“I love Mqji's clear plastic 
folders which 1 use for trav- 
elling and find than so use- 
ful. They come in different 
spjs and the smaller ones 
are great for taking all your 
bits and pieces on a flight 
The larger ones 1 use to pack 
silk shirts and they never 
need to be pressed at the 
other <*nd as the air in the 
bag protects them. I even 
used one of these as a clutch 
bag once - Pm not sure how 
well it worked hut I like to 
do the unexpected.” 


Muji clear plastic folders 
from 95p to £1.95p each. 

Jane Summerill, partner in 
Summerill and Bishop 
kitchen shop. 100 Portland 
Road, London Wll 
”1 love to make a note of 
quotations as I read and I 
like jotting down bits of 
information that I find inter- 
esting, so I would like to 
have one of Designers 
Guild's leaf-embossed note- 
books. The last word 1 noted 
down was Aiofe, which 
means beautiful in Irish. I 


can imagine using it at my 
desk, which is actually an 
old painter's table and is 
covered in splashes of paint 
It is situated in a bay win- 
dow of our new house and as 
I write I look out at our 
garden which would be 
reflected in the leaves of the 
paper." 

Designers Guild leaf-em- 
bossed notebook, £9.90. 

Maureen Doherty, founder 
and proprietor of Egg, 36 
Kinnerton Street London 
SWl 


‘Td love a book token, a 
packet of cornflower seeds, a 
stone or a shell - my daugh- 
ter always buys me a shell 
4 and I love them." 

Ashley Lloyd-Jennings, co- 
founder of Hackett and now 
creative director of Alfred 
Dunhlll 

“I'd like anything from 
Muji - in particular pen- 
cils. notebooks or anything 
else from the stationery 
range." 

Additional research by 
Edtoma Ings-Chambers and 
Alexander Stevenson 
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Handmade earrings 

in sterling silver, designed 

by Harald Nielsen 

in 1930. The grape motif 

I is a renowned Georg Jensen classic. | 

I 1;. f.rv: Ecrri L-r-:r V;T 

:• S?F. TH e:-J464 55J1 5 0171-520 260? j 

k; • ,.V. 
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Inspired by die eadbng and fascinating world of magic, 
..'jyvOrmnvB al Simpson promises to fufd afl your 
i Mff dura! Wdi seven Boors of exdtirts Qntonas 
k 3 & idem far men and women, you w4 find 
lV something in store far ev e ryone. Beautiful tailored 
^^dothing from DAKS sib alongside a frost of other 
WematiQnal designers. 

G»«e from leather accessories, luxurious wraps 
and s& foulards to a range of wonderfd stocking Him 
including cufffeJs, ties, befcs, gloves and cosmetio. 


Every man secretly 


wishes f< 


or 


something beautiful on each arm 





umpson 




ton wane nomnion. call hephone woo an ua 


Guaranteed to work 
better than 
mistletoe! 
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Entioe someone special 
this Christmas yeth an 
Elizabeth Arden 
Red Door 
Gift Certificate 

Ctortu torn dm at ow papular 
Spa Package* from £55X0 
For furUwr details 
FiMphone 0800 783 1056 
Causer service amOatte 
S Dales 9. London Wl 


Elizabeth Arden - 

RnlDnor J 

Jim JrBvUr^p, >* 


LONDON 


\ // V 

V 


.4 perfect Christmas gift. The Asprcy M" Sterling Silver and Enamel cufflinks, at £120. arc 
part of a vast range of cufflinks in a variety of intriguing designs. Asprcy presents this 
range in a special cufflinks event: :4 Stoiy ivith Hundreds of Links' from note until 
Christmas. Only at As prey, 165-169 Sc ic Hand Street. Iff. Tel: 0171 -193 6767. 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 



Fashion 


Welcomed 

with 

wide open 
arms 


Holly Finn finds the wrap dress 
cures her broken heart 


W hen I heard 
about Diane 
▼on Fursten- 
berg-'s resurrec- 
tion of the wrap dress, 1 had 
a feeling that it had come at 
a good time for me. Without 
seeing any pictures of the 
1990s version, I could picture 
myself in it 

I tried it on in my head 
and it fitted. For one who 
enjoys shopping almost as 
little as listening to someone 
dip their toenails, doing it 
mentally rather than in per- 
son is wonderful. 

I called my mother to 
check that I wasn't suspend- 
ing any worthwhile disbelief. 
Yes, indeed, she had owned 
one of the 1970s wraps, and 
it fitted her perfectly. 
Because my mother and I 
have almost exactly the 
same sized body, this con- 
firmed it I could buy one 
without really shopping for 
it 

I called Saks, which was 
selling them exclusively in 
the US this year, and asked 
about availability. 

A helpful person said that,*- 
although they had very few 
in stock, Ms von Fursten- 
berg would be visiting the 
store between 12pm and 3pm 
the following Tuesday and 
would be bringing oodles 
more. I noted the date in my 
diary. 

But I woke on the Tuesday 
distraught at the knowledge 
that my ex-beau had found 
another. Heartbroken. I 
could think of nothing but 
that a long walk would help. 

I walked downtown and 
didn't stop until 1 got to 
Saks, minutes after it opened 
at 10am. 

Lucky, lucky me. Hie 
dresses had already been 
delivered. And on the 7th 
floor, the Diane von Fursten- 
berg racks were already 
swarming with fellow pur- 
chasers. Had I waited until 
3pm, as intended, Tm quite 
sure I would have found 
only hangers swinging on 
the rails. 

I picked a dress and tried 
it on. Voilal 1 bought It My 
only moment of doubt came 
when 1 realised that the 
cream scribble pattern on 
the chocolate brown back- 
ground did, In fact, in- 
clude the barely recognisa- 


ble signature, Diane. Be- 
cause I am firmly opposed to 
paying a designer for their 
clothes, abd then paying 
them again\by advertising 
the products this gave me 
pause for thought 

My bill was clucking its 
way out of the credit card 
machine when 1 decided that 
the design was just haphaz- 
ard enough not to compro- 
mise me. 

Like mine, many of the 
designs printed on silk jer- 
sey don't just hark, but hol- 
ler back to the 1970s. There 
is what looks alternately like 
a flamw and a teardrop pat- 
tern in maroons and reds. 
There is a red paisley and a 
blue paisley, both of which 
give you the feeling of being 
in an unrenovated kitchen. 


It is clothes 
reminding 
the woman 
to do 

things with 
gusto, 
clothing as 
catalyst 


and there is a variation on 
the scribble pattern in a 
lighter, nondescript brown. 

There's also a leafy velvet 
pattern laid over sheer 
black, for evening, and a 
plain bright red sfl k - 

It Is the shape that is 
important AD have V-necks. 
Some, like mine, have a col- 
lar. This falls purposefully, 
happily at the edges of the 
collarbone. Soft cuffs at the 
end of each sleeve can be 
pulled fiat or folded jauntily 
back. The length is just 
above the knee, where noth- 
ing goes wrong. 

But the real joy of the 
dress is the wrapping 
around. As it hangs on the 
hanger, the dress can look 
petulant, saggy. It remains 
moody when you hang it on 
your shoulders. But when 
you grasp the two ribbons of 
fabric that do the wrapping, 
tie them up and look in the 
mirror, everything has 
changed. The ribbons are 



Diaboio rie earner Pen 
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150 YEARS OF HISTORY AND ROMANCE 
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175/176 Now Band Sited. London wi. 

Toir 0171 -<IV3 

IW Sloano SKooi. London SWI. 

rm- 0171-235 0023 . 

Thu Fine jewefioiy Boom end 
Tho International Boom ol luttity at Hotrods. 
Tel. 0171-730 123d. 

Hoatnrow Terminal 4, Tel- 0161-745 6724 
A selection of pons is also 
available from loading )ewtiiietj and specialist 
stores throughout the United Kingdom 
ond Ireland For miormaiion on your nearest 
stockist please rail 0171-403 6002. 



Diane von Ftevteniwg wrap-dresses are on sale In tee UK at 
Browns, 23-27 South M often Street, London WI, starting at £140 


not mean and stringy. They 
are about 3in wide, obi-ish, 
generous. You fed a gentle 
pressure, as if two loving 
bands were holding you at 
the waist, just where you 
like it. 

The sexfly proportioned 
Diane von Furstenberg wrap 
stirs you to sip a peppery red 
wine, to skip, to kiss. In it. 
you feel like you do those 
things very well, and you do. 
This is not a case of clothes 
making the woman, it is 
clothes reminding the 
woman to do things with 
gusto, clothing as catalyst 

Because of its previous 
inenny atioft, the dress is an 
old favourite when you first 
put it on, something well- 
worn. I have never been one 
for vintage clothes shops, 
because I don’t want to wear 
someone else’s history. With 
this wrap, Fm wearing my 
own history. 

1 imagine my mother in 
hers years ago. me tugging 
at the slinky skirt while she 
strides along gainfully. Some 
tune ago. I heard New York’s 


governor. Mario Cuomo on 
the radio, saying that life is 
about motion, not joy. In 
this dress, it's about both. 
And about understanding 
how what preceded you 
looked then and how it looks 
now. 

More temporally, wearing 
this wrap, at least in New 
York City, is like walking an 
unusual dog. People can't 
help commenting and you 
cant help feeling a fillip no 
matter what your physiog- 
nomy. 

I saw women of all shapes 
and sizes trying on the dress. 
It looks great on almost 
everyone. And it is intoxlcat- 
ingly comfortable. It feels 
slightly, pleasantly illicit, as 
if you are wearing only your 
smoothest underwear in 
public. 

If. as I suspect, we all 
share a secret desire to go to 
the chic bar round the cor- 
ner feeling as good as we do 
in our bathrobe, as good as 
we did before our hearts 
were broken, we should get 
wrapped up In this. 


PATRICK CO X 


129 Sloano Street, London SWI 
Telephone 0171 730 BOSS 


WINTER SALE 

STARTS SATURDAY Z7th DECEMBER 1997 


PATRICK^COX 

8 Symons Street, London SW3 
Telephone 0171 730 6504 


To Advertise 
Y our I. e 2 , u I N o ( i c e s 

Plea s e contact 
M e 1 a n i c Miles on 
Tel: +44 0171 873 3349 
Fax: +44 0171 873 3064 
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A cybertrip through 
Santa's grotto 

Paul Taylor finds encyclopaedias, cordless phones 
and a wind-up radio on the electronic menu 


I f last year is anything 
to go by, Santa's pres- 
ent sack this Christ- 
mas will be bulging 
with Psion hand-held 
computers, colour ink-jet 
printers, digital came ras and 
other electronic toys and giz- 
mos. 

Bach year the electronic 
industry bolds its collective 
breath in the run-up to 
Christmas, traditionally the 
hottest selling period for 
home personal computers 
and other digital devices. 

Already companies such 
as Intel, the world's biggest 
computer chip manufac- 
turer. are reporting that the 
final quarter of 1997 looks 
positive for the sDlconpow- 
ered machines which are 
invading our homes. Indeed, 
as in previous years, the 
home PC Is likely to be top 
of many . Christmas lists. 

But whereas the tradi- 
tional home PC used to be a 
stand-alone device, today’s 
high-powered machines are 
designed to be multifunc- 
tional entertainment and 
communication devices 
equally capable of running 
the latest 3D adventure 
game, trawling the world- 
wide web for homework 
information or sending 
granny an e-mail. 

Inevitably, in the fast-mov- 
ing PC world, today's tech- 
nology will be ancient his- 
tory in six months’ time. 
Nevertheless, with home PC 
prices continuing to plunge, 
it Is worth buying the fastest 
equipment you can afford. 

A basic home PC based on 
Intel’s l66Mhz MMX micro- 
processors can be bought for 
less than £1000 now but if 
you pay a few hundred 
pounds more, you can 
choose a brand-name 
machine built around Intel's 


new Pentium fi chip running 
at 233Mhz or 266Mbz. 

While microprocessor 
speed counts when buying a 
PC. it is size that matters 
with the computer screen or 
monitor. Standard screen 
sizes are Min or ifiin, but If 
possible choose a iTm model. 
As a replacement, 21in 
screens from companies 
such as ViewSonic, ADI and 
Taxan are becoming increas- 
ingly popular and cost less 
than £1,000. 

One of the main reasons 
for buying a bcune PC this 
Christmas will be to join the 
rush on to the internet - 
200m people are expected to 
be connected by the end of 
the decade. Most PCs are 
now sold with the software 


and hardware needed to con- 
nect up. 

Alternatively, one of the 
internet magazine rifles 
available from W.H. Smith 
will list the big internet ser- 
vice providers in the UK. - 
most of which will be 
deli ghted to help the novice 
get connected in return for a 
monthly fee of between £7.50 
and £15. 

For those - like granny - 
who do not. want to have to 
buy a full-function PC just 
for internet access, there is 
an alternative. Several com- 
panies, including NetStation 
and Argo, have launched 
£300 set-top box devices 
which plug into a television 
and telephone line to provide 
e-mail and web access. 

In the "edutainment” soft- 
ware stakes, Microsoft’s 
Encarta encyclopaedia and 


Must-have 
game for 
older boys 
this year, 
Tomb Raider, 
features the 
redoubtable 
Lara Croft 


other reference titles are big 
sellers, but Encyclopaedia 
Britanruca has launched per- 
haps the ultimate in CD- 
Rom-based encyclopaedias; 
rt contains the entire text of 
the 32-volume print version 
including 44m words, 72JXX) 
articles and more than 8,000 
photographs and illustra- 
tions for £125. 

Wannabe corporate raiders 
will be amused by Forbes 
Corporate Warrior business 
strategy game, but toe must- 
have game for older teenage 
boys this year is Tomb 
Raider n featuring the 
redoubtable Lara Croft. 

Tomb Raider n is also 
available for Sony's hugely 
successful PlayStation video 
games machine, which costs 
£129.99, although it is not 
suitable for the rival Nin- 
tendo 64 console, which 
costs £99439. 

For players of hand-held 
games, Nintendo’s Gameboy 
is still going strong and this 
year, for the first time, it is 
possible to buy a version of 
Tamagotchi, the original 
Japanese virtual pet, for the 
marhinw 

Hot computer add-ons this 


Christmas include scanners 
like Logitech's PageScan 
Colour, which allow text and 
images to be captured and 
tl ym mani pulated an a com- 
puter, Iomega’s Zip high- 
capacity superfloppy drives 
and CD-R drives, which are 
like CD-Rom drives but 
enable the user to record 
data or music on to a CD 
disc - a made particu- 
larly easy using a neat 
software package called 
Easy CD Creator from Adap- 
tec. 

The other add-on which 
looks like popping up in lots 
of Christmas stockings this 
year is the digital camera. 

Although these have been 
around for a number of 
years, it is only in toe past 
12 months that the prices of 
cameras capable of produc- 
ing high-quality images have 
fallen - to an affordable level. 

A bargain basement digi- 
tal camera such as the 
Kodak DC25 can be bought 
for £199.99 in Dixons, but a 
higher quality machine like 
the Kodak DC210 or Epson 
600 will cost from £600 
upwards. 

Digital cameras can be 
connected to a PC and a col- 
our Ink-jet printer to pro- 
duce near photo-quality 
images. Suitable ink-jet 
printers Include Epson's Sty- 
lus Photo and Lexmark’s 
7200 machines, which both 
cost around £250. Epson also 
sells a digital photo studio, 
comprising camera, printer 
and film scanner. 

For those with ambitions 
to be the next Steven Spiel- 
berg, a digital camcorder 
would make a fine, if some- 
what pricey gift - expect to 
pay from around £1200 for a 
digital machine such as 
JVC’s DVJ70 compared with 
around £600 for a high- 
quality conventional cam- 
corder. 

Those suffering from tech- 
no-fear should consider one 
of the new still -cameras 
boosting advanced photo 
system (APS) features. These 
cameras, like the elegant 
Canon IXUS at £259.99. take 
a new type of film that is 
easy to load and can handle 
three picture formats 

Next year is likely to see a 
flood of new hand-held com- 


puters which fit in the 
pocket and operate like por- 
table offices, complete with 
e-mail and fax features as 
well as the standard diary, 
address book and calculator 
functions. 

Psion's sleek new Series 5 
machine for £500 is the 
Rolls-Royce of this market 
segment, but feces growing 
competition from new 
machines based on Micro- 
soft’s Windows CE operating 
system and the shirt-pocket 
sized US Robotics PalmPilot, 
which has been a runaway 
hit in the US. 

Music on the move is also 
going digital. As sales of 
Walkman -style personal 
tape-players begin to stall, 
purchase of MiniDisc players 
is finally beginning to rise. 
Sony’s MZR3C casts £300 and 
can record as well as play 
MiniDiscs. 

The 1990s have also seen 
an explosion in the market 
for mobile telephones. 
Among the most coveted is 
Motorola's tiny StarTac, 
which cost £500 a year ago 
but can now be bought for 
£130 along with a one-year 
connection to one of the digi- 
tal networks. 

Inside the home, tradi- 
tional cordless telephones 
are being steadily replaced 
b; new digital systems like 
the Philips Xalio phone, 
based on the European Dect 
standard which offers much 
higher quality connections 
and up to six extensions. 

Keeping track of teenagers 
is, as always, a challenge. 
One device that may help is 
one of the new range of text- 
pagers which cost from £40 
upwards. Another option 
could be to invest in a night 
vision scope which seem to 
have found their way into 
mainstream shops from toe 
specialised spy stores. 

One device which was 
never in a spy shop and 
doesn’t even need electricity 
is the Free play radio. The 
£59.95 wind-up clockwork 
radio was invented in the 
UK. is made in South Africa 
and, say its suppliers, is 
“designed as a ‘must-have’ 
lifestyle accessory" and “the 
biggest thing to hit the 
streets since Buzz Light- 
year”. 


SALE 


From Saturday 27th December 
to Saturday 10th January 

From 10 am to 6 pm 

{except Saturday 27th December from 9 am to 7 pm 
and Thursdays from 10 am to 7 pm) 


JOL 

JOHN lOBB 

88 Jermyu Street, London SWIY 6JD 
Tel. 0171 930 8089 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 


Whatever you buy, make 
it the best of its kind 



Clockwise from left: orange-scented Agraria pot-pourri, £40, and burning sticks, £20, Brawns, 22 South Motion Street, London W1. Judith 
Lefcer evening bag, £1^75, Har rad s, London SW1, and Aapray, New Bond Street, W1. SSver tand-beetan jug, £145, and tong-stemmed 
spoons with gemstones, £145 each, waSam Webtaad (teh 01451-870 382) and Egg, 36 Kkmerton St, London SW1 



Burnt orange tweed jumper, £830, Chanel, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London W1, and 31 Stoane Street, 
SW1. Chenflle scarf, £160, Warris Viacni, 85 GoMbome Rued, London W10. Rc e e e m broidered, 
g ro eg rafa sGngbacks, £209, ^oagrain loafers, £190, En s wa Hope, 12 Symons Street, London SW3 


If her luggage Is looking boots. Between £63.99 and 
shabby and you can’t afford £70 from The Conran Shop. 



The true pash wen a to made of pure wool from the neck and belly of a Himalayan goat 

When only 
a pashmina 
shawl will do 


I don’t know about you 
- and Tm sorry if this 
sounds ungrateful - 

but quite frankly there 

are some gifts I’d 
rather not see this Christ- 
mas. I don’t want a hostess 
trolley, a pineapple masquer- 
ading as an ice-bucket, hon- 
eysuckle tights, a poinsettia, 
anything jokey that makes a 
noise, purple gloves and 
most particularly of all 
please, please no chocolates 
(not even truffles or dark bit- 
ter mints). 

And if any of you men out 
there are reading this, you’d 
be am jvtmA how many of my 

women friends agree with 
me. We know what we tike 
and what we lifcg are luxu- 
ries, the sorts of things that 
are perfect of their kind. 
They needn’t be large or 
expensive, though if you’re 
really flush a week at the 
Cipriani, a chauffeur, some 
jewellery from Solange Aza- 
gury, a pair of Manolo Blah- 
niks. a Howard Hodgkin 
painting or a year’s ministra- 
tions from a personal trainer 
never go amiss 
But true luxuries can also 
come small. They can he as 
inexpensive as a single bar 
of beautiful soap (best is the 
almond one from the Farma- 
cia Santa Maria Novella in 
London’s Walton Street), one 
perfect cup and saucer, some 
Himalayan tea. an antique 
pillowcase, plain white can- 
dles, a suede-covered col- 
oured notebook from Design- 
ers’ Guild or a.Bobbi Brown 
pale nail lacquer. But what- 
ever it is, it should be the 
best of its kind. 

For those still looking for 
ideas of what to give the 
women in their lives, here is 
a list of suggestions culled 
from the wish-list of friends 
and colleagues. 

If she likes cooking, give 
her the right cookery book - 
she’s probably mastered 
Rmer Caft One, so give her 
Rater Cafl Cookbook Two by 
Rose Gray and Ruth Rogers, 
£25, or The Sugar Chib Cook- 
book by Peter Gordon,. £2(L 
Foodies would love a bottle 
of Lira on cello or a hamper 
from Carhicdo, from £19.50 
to £260, 28a Neal Street, Lou- 
don WC2 (tel: 0171-240 1487). 
Otherwise, a small pot of 
caviar or foie gras. 

An archive recording - 
Yehudi Menuhin in his 
prime, playing the Brahms 
Violin Concerto in 1943 or 
Artujo Rubinstein playing 
Chopin. Or for something 
trend! er, there’s that fine 
classical musician Yo-Yo Ma 
playing “Soul of the Tango". 

Scent - but it has to be the 
right one. If she’s young and 
up to the minute give her 
50mls of Comme des Garcons 
eau de parfum, £33. Aqua di 
Parma, originally devised far 
men, is increasingly popular 


with women - buy it in 
soap, eau de toilette or can- 
dles from Harvey Nichols, 
Knightsbridge, London SW1, 
or The Conran Shop, 81 Ful- 
ham Road. London SW3. 


a matched set of Louis Vmt- 
ton or Mulberry, give her a 
Carlton suitcase - under- 
stated, clean-lined, tough as 


Every working woman 
needs a tote bag and one of 
the smartest is by Tanner 
Krolle (38 Old Band Street, 


London Wl) - the colours 
are spot on, the shape is ele- 
gant but modem, £380. Tan- 
ner Krone’s luggage is also 
beautifully thought out and 
finely made. 

A scarf - or. come to think 
of it, anything - from Etro 
(14 Old Bond Street. London 
Wl). It has a haute bohemian 
glamour that will never 
date. Dries van Noten 
scarves - wool on one side, 
emhroidered on the other - 
add panache to the plainest 
coat Find them at Browns, 
23-27 South Molton St, Lon- 
don WL Or anything by Asta 
Barrington from The Cross, 
141 Portland Road, London 
Wn (about £165). 

No woman ever bad too 
many cashmere sweaters. 
The best name to look for is 
Lucien Pellat-Finet (at 
Browns, South Molton 
Street, London Wl, from 
£250). Otherwise, track down 
a simple grey cashmere polo- 
neck, or go to Brora (344 
King’s Road, London SW3) 
for a cropped, round or 
v-neck ed cashmere sweater 
in a range of colours (£119). 

to the beauty line, a “total 
body experience” at the 
Aveda Urban Retreat in Har- 
vey Nichols or a good nearby 
health spa is a serious treat 
(up to £240, depending on the 
treatments); lots of Eau du 
Sud by An nick Goutal; Irish 
McEvoy’s Micro Mini Make- 
up Planner (£15 from Harvey 
Nichols); or an Aquis hair 
towel which cuts down dry- 
ing time and helps prevent 
damage to hair, £20 (tel: 
0171-624 5397). 

Give her luxury for the 
bedroom (or it could be used 
as a sofa throw) with a Chin- 
chilla bedspread, £3£&, from 
Farideh Pelham. 3 Gale St, 
London SW3. 

For serious luxury for the 
modem and design -con- 
scious, George Jensen of 15 
New Bond Street, London 
Wl, has some wonderful 
modern glass - a Carlo 
Scarpa Serpente dish by 
Venini would set you bade 
£3.825. 

The Damien Hirst pop-up 
book by Booth-Clibbom is 
£59.95 from most big book- 
shops. 

Take care with underwear 

- getting it right is tor from 
easy - but I can’t think of 
many women who wouldn’t 
be thrilled with a set of 
Prada lingerie, most particu- 
larly the Charmeuse Slip 
with cotton tulle trim and 
Silk Chiffon Body Suit with 
tulle trim (from £124). 

When it comes to jewel- 
lery, you’re spoilt for choice 

- hot at the moment are a 
chakra balancing necklace 
from Noe) Borhorquez 
(about DX tel’ 0171-228 2061) 
and anything from Pippa 
small, especially the river- 
tumbled topaz necklace 
(about £200 from The Cross, 
141 Portland Road. London 
WH). 

For the stocking, some- 
thing to flash - a Versace 
Compact, £22, so kitsch it’s 
cool. Something to read - 
How Proust Can Change 
Your Life by Alain de Botton 
(Picador. £12.99). Restoring 
and Reviving Bath Oils by 
Aromatherapy Associates, 
because they really do work. 
A piece of sodallte (it helps 
cure hangovers when placed 
between the eyes), £1.50, 
from gem shops or the Natu- 
ral History Museum shop. 


T his year, as last, the 
pashmina shawl is 
still one of the 
all-time great 
presents - no woman 1 
know can ever have too 
many. But when is a 
pashmina really a 
pashmina? London stores 
(and I daresay stores the 
world over) are overflowing 
with what are called 
pashminas but are not 
always the genuine article - 
many are combinations of 
silk and pnghminw and the 
honest stores label the 
shawls as such. 

The true pashnrina is 
made of 100 per cent wool 
from the neck and belly of 
the Himalayan goat, Capra 
hircus, which lives at 
altitudes between 12,000ft 
and 14,000ft. A combination 
of file altitude, a spartan 
diet and its genes have 
resulted in it growing a coat 
of the softest, warmest, 
lightest of wools. 

Those going to India and 
thinking of buying 
pashminas there - which 
seems like a good idea on 
the surface - should take 
particular care as many of 
the shawls are made of 
mixed fibres. Unscrupulous 
manufacturers, for instance, 
will mix some pashmina 
wool with ‘‘raffal*’, which is 
basically just sheep wooL 
The only real way to tell if 
somebody is deceiving you 
is to fed the real thing and 
then compare it with others. 
A woman in India who can’t 
afford a pashmina win wear 
a raffal shawl, which are 
Often embroidered. 


Worst of all is when , . 
acrylic or rabbit is mixed 
with pashmina wooL Rabbit 
is quite hard to detect 
because it is light and soft, 
whereas acrylic usually 
gives the shawl a bit of a . 
sheen. In the cheap shawls, 
the dyes run if you sweat or 
get it wet If anything costs 
less than £400 be highly 
suspicious and, is any 
event, always ask detailed 
questions about the fibre 
content. 

Most commonly, silk 
(which is cheaper than 
pashmina) is added which 
not only makes it easier to 
weave, but also gives it 
greater strength. However, 
it doesn’t fold so well, nor is 
it as light and warm for its 
weight. 

O ne certain source 
of real pashminas 
is Madeleine 
Treheame. New 
End Square, Hampstead, 
NW3. Tel: 0171- 435 6310, 
She and her partner, Barpal 
Brar, get the shawls in India 
and have a vast supply in 
colours. Including neutrals, 
naturals and pastels. Plain 
shawls are £450, those finely 
embroidered start at £675. 

Titrl at 82D PortobeUo Rd. 
London WU (tel: 0171-229 
2023) has several qualities, 
including a few pure 
pashminas, mostly in 
natural colours. There is 
one spectacular white throw 
for £550. 

There are also 
combinations of silk and 
pashmina, Alice von Baum 
organised their design and 


wearing herself, choosing 
top quality pashmina from 
Kashmir and ij*dakh (the 
higher the habitat, the finer 
the wool) and mulberry silk 
from Varanesi. The wool is 
very finely spun and the 
shawls are woven with a 
silk warp and pashmina 
weft. They are dyed in soft 
pastel shades (which are the 
most expensive) and cost 
£360. 

For those who cant afford 
this quality, there are still 
fine shawls to be bad - 
another combination of 
pashmina and silk bought in 
Kathmandu and which 
comes in a vast range of 
colours, everything from aU 
the naturals (pale grey, 
khaki, beige) through to 
pastels and bright colours. 
These are £160. 

Finally, there are some 
made from 100 per cent 
mohair which is the rougher 
wool from the Himalayan 
goat These cost £125, 

And ir that is still beyond 
your means, consider one of 
Joseph's pashmina 
lookaltkes at £75 (from 77 
Fulham Road. London SW3). 

If you're thinking of 
buying your partner a 
pashmina this Christmas, 
bear in mind that if she 
hasn't got one, start with 
the natural “greige” colour. 

But if she already has one 
of those, then branch out 
into something more 
colourful, relating it if 
possible to the clothes she 
already has in her 
wardrobe. 


STORE NOW OPEN 



OLD BOND 
STREET 


TANNER KROLLE 

PRIVATE PROPERTY 
SINCE 1856 


TEL 0171 4BI 2£43 FA & 0171 481 0702 



Antique Ranch Enen - monogrammed sheets, tea- towels, 
tablecfoffis, napkhs - from Jane SaccM (tefc 0171-589 5643) 
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Kate WDkfeison's Crystal lace cedar, £196, from Tha Crafts Cowed 
Shop, 44a Peotorwdle Road, London N1- Brice* from BUM to £200 


L.v.d-P. 


XoNDON BEST 



Holland & Hollan d 
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REFINEMENT STILL COMES WITH A DOUBLE-BARRELLED NAME 
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XII WEEKEND FT 


★ 


Neighbourly 

incursions 


into the moral 


high ground 

The Sloane Walleys are plotting against the vixen 
next door. Robin Lane Fox reports 


M y two old 
friends 
Julian and 
Veronica 
Sloane 
W alley are settling in for 
their tenth Christmas at the 
Old Rectory in Sussex since 
their move from Onslow 
Gardens in central London 
on the eve of the last prop- 
erty boom but one. Since 
those happy days in the mid- 
1980s, relative prices have 
reached the point where 
there can certainly be no 
turning back. 

It is compensation, albeit 
partial, that this year’s gar- 
den has grown much better 
in the relatively kind condi- 
tions. Veronica is delighted 
with her yellow-leaved hedge 
of Choisya Sundance and 
Julian cannot understand 
why more of his friends have 
not edged their main borders 
with his low-clipped hedges 
of Euonymus Silver'n Gold. 

He finds it extremely easy 
to prune with the electric- 
powered carving knife 
Veronica kindly gave him 
the Christmas before last, 
although she nearly regret- 
ted doing so when he turned 
it this year to the dead-head- 
ing of her season’s high 
point, the bed of Marigold 
Boy-o-Boy mixed which she 
cleverly picked from the cat- 
alogue because of its vibrant 
and recurrent flowering'. 

If the garden has been kin- 
der, the mood of society has 
posed more problems. The 
town-country split has 
always been painful for the 
Sloane Walleys, who have 
never mentally adjusted to 
the sharp difference between 
life in Chelsea and West Sus- 
sex. However, this summer 
it became more apparent 
than usual 

Those who think that the 
English countryside is a 
quiet pool of conservatism 
have never had to cope with 
the unpredictable fact of 


neighbours. In the country, 
neighbours tend to stay for 
life. They bring children and 
prejudices with them. They 
come pre-armed with the 
views of a moral minority. 

Both the Sloane Walleys 
were delighted to read in the 
Weekend FT in September 
that foxhunting still com- 
manded intellectual support 
and is far less cruel than cat- 
ownership. a wasteful activ- 
ity for which they have 
never had any sympathy. 

Delight however, has been 

He told her 
to get lost; he 
was merely 
exercising 
his Right 
to Roam 

short-lived. In late June, the 
tile-hung cottage next door 
changed hands at pre-Asian 
crash prices to Claire Safe 
Haven who turned up with 
two children and no visible 
male member of the family. 

On July 10. J ulian and 
Veronica attended the Coun- 
tryside Rally in Hyde Park 
and wholeheartedly 
endorsed those speakers who 
eiflim to hold the moral high 
ground. They returned 
home, echoing the words of 
the one they thought put it 
best “We country people do 
not claim to understand sin- 
gle parents and crfeches. 
whereas you town dwellers 
do not understand our 
guardianship of the land." 

Admittedly. Veronica did 
remember the unfortunate 
case of her grandfather's 
stud groom who sired two 
children on one of his 
employer’s daughters and 
continued driving his horse- 
box to the end of his life, but 
those events were far away 



In the pre-war past. Until 
she met Claire, she had not 
expected to find a single 
mother, by choice and not by 
accident, living over the post 
and rail fence only six miles 
outside Horsham. 

Worse, Ms Safe Haven's 
parenting turned out to 
exten d to the king- 

dom, too. It was not long 
before she leafletted Veron- 
ica and Julian with details erf 
the helpline for her home- 
run service. Fox Trot, “a 
wildlife flmhnianrt* service" 
operating with local author- 
ity support from Crawley. 

Veronica has never had 
much sympathy for maimed 
animals and she was quick 
to make the connection 
when she found, in October, 
a scatter of small animal 
bones beside the compost 
heap in her orchard and a 
musky smell beneath her 
avenue of Ballerina apples. 

It turned out that two vix- 
ens had gone to ground with 
their families on that grey 
area of property which 
always occurs cm the borders 
of maps and country solici- 
tors’ house plans. Julian 
immediately considered gas- 
sing with the exhaust 
from the family Land Rover, 
but Veronica said it was 
hypocritical to attack foxes 
with carbon dioxide and con- 
tinue subscribing to the 
Campaign for Bloodsports. 

By the beginning of tills 
month, bloodsports were 
uppermost in the Sloane 
Walleys’ priorities. Their 
sandy-whiskered visitors 
repeatedly ransacked the 
Old Rectory dustbins and 
made savage work of Veroni- 
ca’s bantams, which laid the 
eggs for Julian’s pre-com- 
muting breakfast 

Veronica has always 
linked her unwelcome visi- 
tors’ presence to the exis- 
tence of the Fox Trot scheme 
over the fence and link 
became a near certainty this 
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week when she saw, to her 
disgust a pigtailed young 
earth person in a pair of com- 
bat trousers tipping out 
chicken carcasses on her 
side of the communal bound- 
ary for the sustenance of her 
uninvited guests. 

Nothing is quicker to 
arouse indignation in a 
Sloane Walley than an 
intruder. Veronica was out 
of the Old Rectory like a 
shot and was outraged when 
her intruder promptly told 


her to get lost because be 
was merely exercising the 
privilege, about to be 
endorsed by the government 
known as the Right to Roam. 

Under forthcoming legisla- 
tion, 1 he could walk wherever 
he wanted in New Britain’s 
people's asset, the Country- 
side. As far as he was con- 
cerned, that countryside 
began with the Sloane Wal- 
leys’ orchard. 

The Right to Roam has 
always unsettled Veronica 


as she has increasingly sus- 
pected that it Is something 
which Julian exercises mid- 
week when staying in their 
tiny flat near Victoria. In 
rural Britain, it strikes her 
as the ultimate Labour 
lunacy- Hoards of ignorant 
walkers will simply coarse 
their way through lambs, 
animals in calf and Sloane 
Walleys sunbathing topless 
without any education in the 
ways of the countryside or 
the slightest respect for the 


obstacles which land owner- 
ship puts in the way of its 
owners’ free enjoyment. 

The trouble with roamers 
is that the balance of power 
is unequal. It did occur to 
Veronica to respond in kind 
and pitch camp on the Safe 
Haven’s mammal pick-up 
area at the back of the patio, 
but she feels that the answer 
is to rouse Julian to sterner 
action. After the recent 
upheavals in his special sec- 
tor, the Asian markets. 


luiiin has been uncharacter- 

-^iiv wet at the week- 
istically however 

ends. Veronica, however. 

found a new way of stiffen- 

Walleys are 
aS °n *e lookout for 
new style ^ des 
and this year , thc > 
joined the growing 
of English fans wh0 have 
belatedly joined ** 
jantic fashion for _the taste 
and tricks of Martha Stew- 
art Some years ago. Veroni- 
ca's best friend in Chelsea 
married a man in Morgan 
Stanley and had a 
Stewart wedding in which 
the dominant theme was 
sugar pink and all the tablfr 
cloths were embroidered 
with sequin stars. 

This year. Julian brought 
home Martha Stewart books 
on gardening, the area ol 
American decor that has so 
far resisted invasion. Her 
advice on paths, composting 
and colour-planning struck a 
chord with the Sloane Wal- 
leys' visual preferences, but 
she gave no advice whatso- 
ever about pest control, let 
alone about the problem of 
neighbours or the invasion 
of foxes with encouragement 
from over the fence. 

Veronica has now discov- 
ered that the unflappable 
and eminently placid Martha 
Stewart is. by at least one 
account, supposed to have 
another tougher side to her 
manicured personality. The 
aptly titled Just Desserts by 
Jerry Oppenheimer (William 
Morrow, £17.99). a collection 
of tales of the tabloid type, 
has greatly enlarged her 
understanding of Julian’s 
latest choice of style heroine. 

Part of the book tells of an 
incident involving a neigh- 
bour’s gardener who filed a 
rfaim against Martha alleg- 
ing that she tried to mow 
him down with her car. A 
prosecutor in Suffolk 
County. Long Island, has 
decided not to press charges, 
though the lawyers could 
still have their day In the 
civil court- 

Admittedly, this brusque- 
ness has yet to make it into 
any of the Queen of Design’s 
guides to fashionable living, 
but Veronica is hoping that 
before the new year it will 
serve to spur her husband to 
action. 

If he take the Land 
Rover down to gas the foxes 
in residence, he can surely 
be inspired by his Christmas 
reading to go for It through 
the boundary and run over 
the neighbours whom she 
wished she had never been 
given. 

After all. the Right To 
Roam is a double-edged 
weapon. An eye for an eye 


T o drive south from 
Colorado into north- 
ern New Mexico is 
to enter another 
country. There is a scent of 
burning pinyon wood on the 
dusk air. Tumbleweed strays 
like biawn beach balls on 
the highway. The place 
names became Spanish: La 
Jara. Antonito. Tres Piedras. 

It was early March but 
there was no hint of frost. 
The evening was so mild we 
could stroll in sweaters 
across the Rio Grande 
bridge, staring down in the 
purple twilight at that aston- 
ishing rift in tlu* flat valley 
□oar. The baked adobe-style 
walls of tiie Quail Ridge Inn. 
between Taos and Arroyo 
Seen, retained the warmth of 
afternoon. 

But up in the Sangre de 
Christo mountains, where a 
red flush of dipping sunlight 
illustrated why they were so 
named, the snow still lay 
deep between sweet scented 
pines. 

This was a sentimental 
journey. 1 was last here two 
decades ago, when the Quail 
Ridge was called the Tennis 
Ranch and Taos Ski Valley, 
that extraordinary blend of 
American efficiency and 
stubborn European charm, 
was still ruled by its charis- 
matic founder, the late Ernie 
Blake. 

1 skied with him then, as 
he patrolled the mountain, 
barking orders into a walkie- 

talkie. grumbling at a group 

of young skiers who had 
sloped off-piste among the 
pines, apparently to smoke 
cannabis, and, in what had 
begun as on inspired public- 
ity stunt, rooting for Martini 
flasks he had hidden beneath 
trees for visitors to dig out. 

A man of original charm, 
he came to the US from Ger- 
many with his family as Hit- 
ler hysteria built to a frenzy 
and later interrogated Nazi 
war criminals. A cantanker- 
ous purist, he sacked people 
one minute and reinstated 
them the next and once even 
resisted the building of chair 
lifts, because he feared they 
would attract too many duff 
skiers. 

Downtown, oil Taos Plaza, 
which was built by Spanish 
conquistadores. I ate salsa so 
hot they could have tortured 
Protestants with it. and 
watched an inebriated 
Pueblo Indian weave his way 



Skiing 

Snow, steep slopes and salsa 

Roger Bray enjoys the atmosphere of a very different resort 


around the empty square, 
shadowed by two policemen 
in a patrol car. After a while 
the Indian lurched to the car 
window and told the driven 
“OK - so take me home.” 
They did. 

It can be a mistake to 
return after such pungent 
memories. The strangeness 
of the place had worked its 
way under my skin then. 
Would it disappoint me now? 
Ernie Blake bad died, his 
ashes scattered over the 
slopes from a Jet flown by 
ttae New Mexico National 
Guard. His son Mickey now 
patrolled the mountain. It 
went without saying that 
snowboarders were banned. 

... . -i 


The town had sprawled a 
bit, but its essence was 
unchanged. Still the same 
mixture of Indian handcrafts 
and work by American art- 
ists who had come in the 
footsteps of Georgia O'Keefe 
and that fine photographer 
of the Amaican west Ansell 
Adams. For a $2 fee you 
could still see erotic paint- 
ings by D.H. Lawrence, who 
came in the hope that the 
dry air would alleviate his 
tuberculosis. 

Famous for being notor- 
ious rather than for their 
expertise, and about as 
erotic, by present standards, 
as Mills & Boon, they were 
brought there after being 


seized by the police in Lon- 
don. They hang in the La 
Fonda hotel, whose late 
owner, of Greek origin, had 
suggested Britain should 
take them back as a substi- 
tute for the Elgin Marbles - 
which should be returned to 
Athens. 

There is still splendid Mex- 
ican food to be bad and. like 
the salsa, there are sur- 
prises. This time it was the 
Margarita grande at Tim’s 
Chile Connection. $5 a time 
and big enough to stage the 
America's Cup in- 

Casa Fresen. where we 
breakfasted al fresco under 
an apricot tree on our way to 
the slopes, was new, but 


entirely in the spirit of the 
place: walls festooned with 
dried peppers, customers in 
the studiously scruffy uni- 
form of the artistically cre- 
ative. and better croissants 
than you normally get in 
France: 

The Ski Valley had been 
Incorporated as a town, and 
was now able to raise its 
own taxes, and Blake’s 
son-in-law, Chris Stagg, 
whom I recalled teaching 
pests how to race gates, 
had greyed a little and was 
its first mayor. 

A smart new eaterie, the 
Phoenix, had replaced the 
last Schwendi. which burned 
down in 1979. allowing skiers 

* . 


to loot heat-warped cans of 
still drinkable free beer from 
its charred remains, and the 
base area had been re- 
vamped. % 

Staff grilling burgers at 
the sundeck barbecue, faces 
tilted upwards, held French 
fries between their teeth, 
waiting until Clark’s nut- 
crackers, scavenging birds 
known as camp robbers, 
swooped to snatch them. 

But the changes seemed 
cosmetic. The soul of the 
place, its extraordinary ski- 
ing, was as pure as I remem- 
bered. It may have been 
encroaching age but some 
descents seemed to have 
become even tougher. That 

*3 


was certainly true of Al’s 
Run, an unforgiving wall of 
bumps which ends only a 
few yards from the foot of 
the slopes. 

The famous sign was still 
there at the base, reassuring 
newcomers that they were 
looking at only a s mall per- 
centage of the ski terrain - 
and that there were plenty of 
easy runs. too. Blake put It 
there because some visitors 
drove in. took one look at 
Al’s, and drove straight out 
again. 

It was also true of the 
steep and sometimes narrow 
descents from the High Tra- 
verse. where faint hearts 
migh t have been deterred by 
a dummy, spreadeagled face 
down on the snow by the ski 
patrol, showing those 
clumsy enough to fall how to 
dig in with fingers and boots 
- and avoid sliding all the 
way to the bottom. 

The sign is right. There 
are easy runs, but they do 
oat give Taos its uniqueness. 
It is the powder runs from 
the ridge beneath Kachina 
Peak, which only those pre- 
pared to hike up can reach. 
And it is the steep glades 
and chutes, the narrowest of 
which forced a gulp even 
from my elder son. who 
could ski down the side of. a 
skyscraper. 

That and the strange geog- 
raphy of the place. Driving 
down the mountain after the 
lifts closed, through the Car- 
son National Forest to that 
arid, musky valley where the 
air was still soft enough to 
allow a dusk swim in the 
hotel pool also seemed like 
crossing into another coun- 
try. 

■ Information: Roger 
Bray flew to the US with 
United Airlines which offers 
same day connections to 
Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
via Washington or Chicago 
tmd Denver. Return fares in 
March (21-day advance pur- 
chase, Start at £502 (plus £45 
tax ) l From Albuquerque the 
ski area is 150 miles. 

Best rent a car. The Quail 
Ridge Irm (505 776 2211) 
offers a wide range of hotel 
rooms and serviced apart- 
ments. In early March , for 
example, a hotel roam for two 
costs $145 a night, one or tuao- 
bedroom apartments $280 and 
$ 360 respectively. After March 
21, respective prices fall to 
$89. $175 and $230. 


□ MATURE SKIERS in 
search of a less 
aggressive and 
competitive time on the 
snow might find gender 
landings with Classic SW, 
which specialises in siding 
holidays for those aged 
between 36 and 70. The 
company says many 
clients are first-time or 
returning aiders. Tel: 
01703-212144 


□ CHUNNH. VISION; 
Ski by train this winter. 
Eurostar has started a 
direct service to Moutier 
and Bourg St Maurice in 
the French Alps, running 
every Saturday until April. 
Prices start at El 29 
return; and on some 
December and January 
services, a child aged 4 to 
11 may travel free with a 
fare-paying adult Book 
on 0346-303030 pocal 
rate calls). For details on 
the “Kids Stay & Ski Free" 
promotion at some French 
resorts, call the French 
Tourist Office on 
0891-244123 (50p a 
minute). 


ouiyin mis moi 

bedrooms with 
bathrooms, sat 
and phones; ct 
menu and wine 
in opening wea 
today until Sah 
December 27. - 
celebration par 
champagne, pr 
carols on the b 
£945 for the w< 
including flight* 
01451 -84478B. 


and N 01 
availabt 
Club of 
hotline 
at 50p i 
end oil 
will be 1 


John Westbrooke 
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TRAVEL 


In Outback 
Australia with 

the mailman 

Walter Glaser joins a postman who works in some 
or the loneliest country in the world 


W ben it could 
he 40 miles 
<64 km) or 
more to 
your front 
gate, picking up the mail can 
be a bit tricky. Just as well, 
then, that most larger Aus- 
tralian inland cattle stations 
have their own rough, bght- 
aircraft landing strips - just 
one of the ways in which life 
tn the Outback is unique. 

Children go to school by 
tuning in to farm radios for 
lessons, sometimes only 
meeting their friends once or 
twice a year. Men ride hun- 
dreds of miles each week 
checking and mending 
fences. Surprisingly, in such 
a lonely and harsh environ- 
ment, cattle thrive. And 
everyone looks forward to 
the weekly mail that arrives 
by light aircraft. 

We began our journey at 
the town of Port Augusta in 
south Australia. The sbc- 
seater, twin-engined Aero 
Commander aircraft had 
three seats piled high with 
mail and a little freight. The 
other three seats were avail- 
able to tourists like our- 
selves. In the next two days 
we flew north, stopping to 
deliver to Outback hamlets 
and cattle stations, often 
being the only visitors from 
the outside world that week. 

It was early summer and 
even at &30am the day was 
already hot, at more than 
30°C (86°P). Inland South 
Australia is prone to temper- 
ature extremes, consistently 
hot an d dry In the summer, 
from November to April, and 
almost freezing in the 
August winter. 


Information . *’ 

■ Unless you are u na f f ect e d by very high • 

temperatures, the best time of the year tbta&a the trip 

described here by Walter Giawr * between April and i 
November. ... 

■ Port Augusta is ttsuaOy the starting point tor the . 
Journey, but packages are evagabfe that fottwte the - 

tafi^Ttfrom Adelaide to Port Augusta, accommodation 
end meals. — 

■* For further details on *the world's longest mall ran 1 
you can contact the Sooth Australian Tourist Office ' 
which wiB also make your bookings for you. . 

□ Addresses: The South Australian Travel Cantab 1 
King William Street, Adelaide 5000,'Austrafia. Tel: 00 61 
8 8212 1506; fax: 8303 2231. 

a South Australian Travel Centre, Australian Travel 
Headquarters bio, 1800 Dove Street, Suite 21 S, Newport 
Beac h. CA 92890, USL Tel: 00 714 852 2270; fax: 852 * 
2277. . .. 

□ In London the best point of contact Is the AustraSan 
Helpline on 0990 022000. Other offices are located in 
New Zealand, Japan, Germany and Australian cities. 



The maU must get through: lostHng up at Port Augusta at the start of the trip 


■ Within minutes of take-off 
we were flying parallel to 
the starkly beautiful Flin- 
ders Ranges, and heading 
into the great loneliness of 
the sparsely populated Aus- 
tralian Outback. 

The white salt-pans of 
Lake Torrens appeared on 
the left. Do not let the word 
*181(0” fool yon. At that time 
of year it was a dry, shim- 
mering-white stretch of salt 
Central Australia was once 
covered by ocean, and the 
salt and sand were left 
behind when it receded. 

Now, on the few occasions 
when It does rain, flash 
floods carry water, sand and 
salt down to the area, small 
fish miraculously appear, 
breed into vast schools, and 
provide food for pelicans 
that come to breed on the 



lake shore. The birds fly 
back to the coast, and the 
fish die as the lakes again 
dry up. The water sinks back 
into the sand, disappearing 
and leaving the surface salt 
until, six or seven years 
later, the cycle Is repeated. 

We were then well into the 
hinterland of South Austra- 
lia. Vegetation grew sparser 
as we flew over countless 
dry river beds, some lined 
with trees that doggedly sur- 
vive from one rare rainfall to 
the next by sending their 
roots deep and shedding 
most of their foliage to con- 
serve moisture. 

Ironically, below that hos- 
tile environment lies the 
great Australian Artesian 
Basin, a strata of under- 
ground sand holding huge 
amounts of water that make 
it possible for Outback cattle 
stations to exist. 

Experts say the water is 
the result of rainfall In the 
New Guinea Highlands 
which has flowed subterra- 
neously to come to rest in 
the Cheat Artesian Basin. In 
some areas it is too saline 
for crops or cattle, but in 
others is quite drinkable. 

Homesteads, as the Out- 
back cattle stations are 
called, are always located 
near the tree-lined water- 
holes and riverbeds. When 
they dry during summer, 
bore water is pumped to sup- 
plement or replace the un- 



TMa Outback *Nrflne tormkiaf' Is jofcfngfr tabeSed International Airport 


reliable river flow. Amaz- 
ingly, in such inhospitable 
terrain, free-range cattle not 
only survive but produce 
some of the world's finest 
organically-grown beef. 

Our first stop was Leigh 
Creek, the end-of-the-rail- 
way-Iine to the region. A 
company town, all 1,100 
inhabitants work for the 
South Australian Electricity 
Commission in the open-cut 
coal mine that is the town- 
ship's* reason for existence. 
We refuelled, loaded more 
mail and headed north for 
the individual cattle sta- 
tions. 

Below us, r emnan ts of the 
Flinders Ranges ended with 
lines of jagged hills. Sparse 
vegetation appeared again as 
we landed at Moolawatanna, 
a relatively small cattle sta- 
tion covering 485 square 
miles. There was nothing 
else there. No shops, no 
schools and not even that 
great Australian pssgntial — 
the Outback hotel, and 
saloon, known as “pub” in 
Australia. Homesteads must 
be the loneliest places on 
earth. 

A four-wheel-drive Toyota 
pulls up to pick up the mail. 
The driver put his hand 
across his face the moment 
he saw our camera. Our pilot 
told us that the man did not 
like to be photographed, and 
I was not surprised. 

The Outback is frill of 
strange characters - 
recluses, illegal migrants, 
and men-on-the-run from 
irate or demanding families 
back in the big smoke. The 
person who lives and works 
in the centre is often not 
able to handle the pressures 
of life in Australia’s large 
coastal cities, but then the 
same can apply vice versa. 

As we flew further Inland I 
noticed some small steel 
structures randomly in the 
desert below - ofl wells. Just 
then our pilot announced 
that we were coming in to 
land at the Moomba gas and 
ofl field. 

Moomba Is so prolific In 
natural gas that it supplies 
the total requirements of 


Sydney's 3.5m people and 
Adelaide’s 1.5m as well, still 
leaving a surplus to be 
exported. Some oil is also 
produced. Four hundred men 
work there in total isolation 
and often 10PF heat, labour- 
ing daily for two weeks and 
then being flown to Adelaide 
for two weeks of rest and 
recreation. No women work 
there at all. and the only 
women's toilet in the area is 
the legally-compulsory one 
at the airport 

Leaving Moomba, we sta- 
tion-hopped at cattle station 
after cattle station, dropping 

Off mail and the rvcaslnnal 

box of groceries or other 
deliveries, and picking up 
outgoing maiL It was the 
beginning of “the wet" as 
Australians call the short 
rainy season. The land 
looked like semi-desert with 
a faint green stubble. 

InnaTTiitirlra cattle Station 
appeared on the horizon. Set- 
tled in 1882, on the hanka of 
Coopers Creek, some 25 


people look after its 8,000 
square miles. There was one 
store, one pub and little else. 
Durham Downs and Arra- 
bury stations followed and 
then we flew five miles over 
the South Australian border 
into Queensland, landing at 
Birdsville, and the pub 
which is one of Australia's 
most famous Outback icons. 
We called in for a mandatory 
“tinny”, and started chatting 
to locals, to whom every new 
face made a welcome 
change. 

Birdsville has a population 
of 100 when everyone is in 
town and the pub is the 
social centre for whites and 
Aboriginals alike. Everyone 
got on well with no evidence 
of racial tension. 

Once a year it is the site of 
the famous Birdsville races, 
when people arrive from all 
corners of Australia and 
overseas. The race track is 
just an oval marked out in 
the dry soil, yet an incredi- 
ble 4,000 people descend on 


the place - with them come 
a supply of portable toilets, 
food stalls and souvenir sell- 
ers. 

Accommodation is in tents 
and sleeping bags alongside 
four-wheel-drives and under 
the wings of the 100 or so 
private and chartered air- 
craft that arrive for the occa- 
sion. 

Birdsville’s small thermal 
power station uses the 
energy from hot under- 
ground water which is then 
piped to all homes and used 
for all heating and house- 
hold purposes. 

Outback Australians 
seemed to dislike drinking 
water, using the tired excuse 
that they never drink any- 
thing fish have made love in, 
so truckloads of beer arrive 
for the races. Hurst levels 
were summed up by a sign 
on the wall of the Birdsville 
Pub: "Try our seven-course 
meal - a six-pack of beer and 
a meat pie." 

We said goodbye to the 


drinkers at the Birdsville 
pub and rrtxurdpii our air- 
craft. Soon we were stopping 
at other stations just tu 
touch-down and drop the 
mailbags. As the sun was 
setting, we landed at Boulia. 
our northern-most stopping 
point. The next day we 
turned around and flew back 
to Port Augusta. 

As we returned to the big- 
city comforts available 
there, we could not help 
thinking of the early pio- 
neers who settled the Out- 
back before aeroplanes, elec- 
tronic communications, 
electricity and modern trans- 
port. 

No wonder the great Aus- 
tralian Poet. Henry Lawson, 
wrote in 1892 in the poem Up 
the Country: “Nothing - 
Nothing! but the sameness 
of the ragged stunted trees!/ 
Lonely hut where drought's 
eternal - suffocating atmo- 
sphere -/ Where the God-for- 
gotten squatter dreams or 
city life and beer...” 


Spa hotel / Sue Style 

A bather’s paradise 


I t was past 1 am when 
we finally made it to 
Brenner’s Park Hotel in 
Baden-Baden. A bedside 
note welcomed us and prom- 
ised a beneficial stay. A sea- 
weed pack, the promised 
panacea for jet-lag, was 

scheduled for 1 pm. I 

crawled gratefully under the 
down-filled duvet and slept 
soundly until breakfast was 
glided silently in. 

Down in the beauty spa, 
Alice awaited. I shed bath- 
robe and bathing suit and 
was laid out on a gently 
wanned bed. The seaweed 
pack, it was explained, con- 
sisted of a purte of algae 
combined with particles of 
volcanic dust Gradually the 
volcanic nature of things 
would start to make itself 
felt and I would feel agree- 
ably warm all over; the 
tr eatme nt would last about 
30 minutes. 

A sludge-green paste, 
smelling deliciously of the 
sea. was liberally applied to 
my body. I was wrapped in 
plastic and cocooned in a 
blanket the fights, were 
dimmed, a Brahms sym- 
phony seeped faintly out of 
somewhere. 

1 began to feel as though 1 
were floating in a gently 
bubbling bath of warm mud. 


The volcanic particles came 
alive, my <frfn prickled and 
tingled delightfully. It was 
sensattanaL 

All too soon it was time to 
sluice off under a warm 
shower, reedy for the final 
stage of the therapy. 
Although familiar with wal- 
nut and sesame oils. I had 
never before been massaged 
In them. I vowed- never again 
to squander them mi vinai- 
grettes and stir-fries. 

After a brief lounge beside 
Brenner’s exquisite marbled 
and colonnaded pool which 
overlooks the Lichtentaler 
Park, we opted Con Alice’s 
recommendation) for the bio- 
sauna or sanarium. A con- 
ventional sauna is a blister- 
ing bake in a hot, dry box 
The Mo-sauna is an alto- 
gether less violent experi- 
ence. a gentle, aromatic, 
steamy braise. 

Next day Richard Schmitz, 
the hotel director, deter- 
mined that we should experi- 
ence ell that Baden-Baden 
had to offer in the way of 
bathing, booked us into the 
Roman-Irish baths in the 
Friedrlchsbad. We inquired 
what to take with u& “Noth- 
ing." beamed the concierge 
complidtously, “everything 
is provided- Enjoy your 
bath.” On arrival we were 


directed upstairs, gentlemen 
to the left, ladies to the 
right. 

It is a novel - some would 
say disturbing - experience 
to wander in off the street of 
an elegant town, then to 
shed every stitch of clothing 
and launch oneself naked, 
save for a locker bracelet, 
into the unknown. 

Cheered by the fact that 
everyone was in the same 
boat, I decided the best 
course was simply to go with 
the flow. 

First came the obligatory 
shower, followed by a 15- 
minute bask on a wooden 
bench in the Warmluft room. 
Then came a shorter spell in 
the (considerably warmer) 
Hdsshrfibad. We all began to 
look distinctly pink. At this 
point, explained as experi- 
enced Austrian bather, we 
should have looked forward 
to a soap and brush mas- 
sage, It being Sunday, how- 
ever, the masseur was hav- 
ing a day of rest 

Regretfully we proceeded 
to Fairly Warm Steam Bath 
Number One. followed by 
Even Hotter Steam Bath 
Number Two. The Signifi- 
cance of the word gemisefu 
(mixed) became apparent at 
this stage, as the Austrian 
woman peeled a way from 


the - so far - segregated 
company of women and 
launched herself with an 
impressive splash into the 
central thermal bath where 
her husband was happily 

hacking 

The effect was electric. 
Those who had a partner 
with whom to get gemischt 
promptly did so. and there 
was a brief but joyous spell 
of communal bathing. 

The time came to go our 
separate ways and we each 
went back to our corners tor 
further spells in baths of 
ever-diminishing temper- 
atures. After a brief dunk in 
a distinctly chilly tub, we 
towelled off and were chan- 
nelled into the cream appli- 
cation parlour. 

Once again the Austrian 
woman bemoaned the Sun- 
day rule on cream massages. 
The ultimate treat was to be 
placed on a warm bed in a 
darkened room, wrapped in 
a linen sheet and swathed In 
a blanket, mummy-style, 
where we dozed peacefully 
for a full half hour. 

We retrieved our clothes 
and emerged, blinking, on to 
the streets of Baden-Baden 
wondering why it is that the 
British are so bashful about 
bathing and vowing to do it 
again soon - and often. 


Travel Supplement 

January 24 1998 


Do you have a holiday home, apartment, 
condominium or yacht to let in 1998? 

Why not advertise to over 1 million wealthy Weekend FT readers in 
our 16-page pull-out & keep Travel Supplement on January 24 1998. 

Our travel editors will be looking at holiday options across the globe 
from Europe to Africa to N. America & the Caribbean. 

So wherever and whatever your holiday home is, 
this supplement will be the perfect place to advertise. 


Option 1 - COLOUR PANEL 

Size: 6cm x 8cm 

Includes: Colour photo and 30 words of text 
Free 6 week reader reply service 

Price: £700 per advertisement (-*-VAT) 


Option 2 - CLASSIFIED 

£38 per column cm imonoj 
£4S per column cm (colour) «■ 


■VAT) 


Colour 

Photo 


St Tropez 

South of France 


4 bed apartment in 
luxury development 

• Bar and Restaurant * 
• Swimming Pool • 

£7,000 per week 

Available: May-Sept 


Tel: »-l-a 171 37 3 3576 


South, qf France 

ST TROPEZ 

4 bed apartment In 
luxury development 
♦ Bar and Restauarant 
♦ Pool 

Available: May-Sept. 

£7,000 per wi. 

Tetz +44 171 873 3576 


Option 3 - LINEAGE 

£15 per line (min 3 lines) (+VAT) 


SOUTH OF FRANCE, ST TROPEZ. 4 
bad ajjanmertt In lux davttopmenL PooL 
Bar. Restaurant. Available: May-Sept 
£7to0 plte. Teffinc 0171 873 357$. 


To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below 
Or Call: +44 171 873 3576 no later than January 7 1998 


Advertisement Booking Form 


Name — 

Address — 


Daytime Tfltepbone 

(size of ad) at a cost of £. 


Ptease book — 

Payment by. 

AMEX* J VISA* / MASTERCARD* / CHEQUE* (payable to: The Hnanoal Times) 'delete as applicable 


(cost of ad) 


Credit cacd number. 
Signature 


Exp date /_ 


Ptease said or fax this form together with your advertisement to: 

Dominique Moseley, Financial Times, One Sotitttwaifc Bridge, London SE1 9HL to reach us by January 7. 1998. 

Fax: +44 171 873 3098 
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City Break; Bombay / Nigel Andrews 

Heaven and hell in one breathless 


city 



. .. c » 

‘It seems a tiny step from begging for life to having a wonderful time. This must explain the moral anaftst-hesia that comes over western visi o 

rtlwbaB renamed Mum- —HI I III I ■ ■: ’ r ’ -~*s**H m*o™ ■ ■■■ he* 


I bai, but everyone still calls 
it Bombay. You can retitle 
a town but how do you 
retitle a myth, a concept, a 
proverb almost, for teeming resil- 
ient humanity? 

Every traveller arriving in a 
new place is armed with other 
people's cliches. The questions 
that should be asked at airport 
security are “Did you pack your 
own mind?" and “Are you carry- 
ing preconceptions given you by 
someone else?” 

Even before I collected my bag 
from an airport carousel watched 
over by a cawing black crow, and 
then took a bumpy cab ride 
through hot night streets flanked 
with the sleeping, semi-naked 
poor and rich with obscure 
smells (sweat? charcoal? old 
food? something worse?), I had 
been programmed to believe that 
Mumbai was the dawn of time. 

It is and isn't It is not even an 
tragedy. It’s a city where expec- 
tations have been ratcheted to 
zero, so that any expression on 
people's faces looks like hope. 
The fingerless beggar who pokes 
five stumps through your taxi 
window (“Baksis?”), the mothers 
toting tiny babies (“Please, 
rupees”), the small bays who 
seem to have trained their plain- 
tively appealing expressions by 
watching the film Salaam Bom- 
bay - begging life is acting here, 
even though it may not be decep- 
tion - do not seem miserable. 
They just seem umbllically 
attached to masquerades that 
keep them, just about, alive. 

In Mumbai, if you are healthy 
enough to beg, you are already 
one class up from bottom. Many 
street people can be seen rooting 
in spilled dustbins or garbage 
heaps. They compete with the 
scavenging dogs and browsing 
oxen. It makes a western 
“cardboard city” seem like 
Claridges. 

Equally, you can be several 
Classes: up in MiHTthfli and Still 
beg without shame. Indians 
today feel licensed to latch on to 
westerners, as if the ex-exploitss 
can now be good-humouredly 
exploited back. "Where are you 
from?” a voice cried as I walked 
down a mam street after paying a 
duty tourist visit to the Gateway 
of India, that triumphal arch set 
in a Victorian time warp. A puff- 


Mumbal, a bfe a maty e x u b erant cfty of apGt peraonafities, where a fltUe money goes an Olympic <Sataice 


lng, white-haired man Introduced 
himself as a professor of law at 
Mumbai University and asked me 
to buy him a beer. Startled, I did. 
If I seemed like a drinks ticket, 
he seemed like good copy. 

Two gulps and he was away. 
“We have a million people!” he 
declaimed. “We have a million 
problems. We have a million dis- 
eases.” When I went through my 
confused-foreigner routine, list- 
ing my wonderments at the 
depth and seeming insolubility of 
the city’s poverty, he cursed poli- 
ticians at the same time as excul- 
pating them. “If you combined 
Mrs Thatcher and Helmut Kohl 
and President Reagan, they still 
could not do anything!” he cried, 
banging the table. 
Then to the waiter, “Two mare 
beers." 

He was right. Every Indian 
comes to Mumbai from the lonely 


joblessness of the country to find 
something slightly better: a 
brotherhood of joblessness, 
almost a trade union 

Around the Gateway of India, 
items beyond enumeration are 
sold or hawked. Trinkets, cloth- 
ing, roasted maize, snakes, snake- 
charming acts (“You like king 
cobra?”). 

Also on offer is anything they 
can think of that you can’t. Boys 
tug at your shirt offering d la 
carte temptations. “You like tour 
of Bombay? By car, by boat? You 
like hashis h heroin? You like 
boys, girls?" 

I escaped back into the crowd. 
But at one point, as the snaka 
charmer eyed me with one hand 
on his basket lid as if to say, *TI1 
start charming the moment yon 
donate something," I realised I 
was the only westerner - or the 
only one I could see - in a seeth- 


ing holiday swell of about 300 
Indians. 

It was the Hindu new year and 
most Europeans and Americans 
were immured in the Tad Mahal 
hotel opposite. They peered out 
from the gingerbread bay win- 
dows, with nervous cariosity. 
hka faces in a surreal Advent cal- 
endar. 

My own hotel was the Oberoi 
Towers on the other side of the 
peninsula. Here the window-view 
en te r t ain inpu t was new year fire- 
works an the seafront: bangers, 
Roman candles and rockets tha t 
exploded nightly high above the 
bay, sending down starry flares 
suspended on tiny parachutes. 
Dignified women dressed in saris 
stooped to light squibs and then, 
combining dignity with speed, 
retired. 

This is another feature of Mum- 
bai life. It seems a tiny step from 


begging for H£e to having a won- 
derful time. This must explain 
the moral anaesthesia that comes 
ova: a westerner, allowing him to 
feast an fine food even while fel- 
low humans bicker for scraps jet- 
tisoned by hi« hotel kitchen. 

A Mumbai journalist invited 
me to an Oberoi food tasting. The 
hotel’s Sikh superchef. Jiggs 
Kalra. also a cooking columnist 
for the Times of rnttia was trying 
out new dishes. Kalra mated on 
Indian philosophies of food — the 
yin of hot-an&spicy, the yang of 
cold or mild - while we guzzled 
speechlessly on the crab-and- 
chilli souffle or the bhuna 
chirkpn to die for. 

Free meals are nice, but even 
paid for meals are cheap. Ten 
pounds will buy you a groaning 
buffet at the Oberoi or the Holi- 
day Inn, up-coast at the smart 
Juhu Beach, resort. In my last 


veronica Gertxst 

days, since it was near Film City 
which I was writing about, I 
enjoyed a suite at Juhu's cheaper 
Sun-n-Sand Hotel - paradisal 
views of ocean sunsets, of colour- 
ful families enjoying evening 
beach strolls, of horse-drawn 
buggies with rainbow-hued har- 
nesses trotting up and down the 
shoreline - while I sallied nightly 
to the nexbdoor Holiday Inn to 
dine. - 

In a place where a little money 
goes an Olympic distance, you 
sometimes try to make it go in 
the right direction. But the hard- 
est thing about life in Mumbai is 
redistributing wealth. Halted at 
traffic lights in a car with a 
woman from a film company who 
was showing me around Bolly- 
wood. 1 reached in my pocket for 
a 50-rupee note to give an 
approaching beggar. “No!" she 
cried in horror, "that’s too 


protested. “No. op. « 

mobbed! Here, give tius. 
She handed me a five-rupee note, 
about nine 

the look of the beggar. His eyes 
had caught the larger note and 
stayed agonisedlj" fised on it as 
the car moved off. 

An incident like this can addte 
the tourist’s mind. He starte to 
calculate - if every visitor gave 
lust so much of tiiis currency, 
with its apparently Midas power, 
to so many beggars over a moder- 
ately organised year, wouldn t it 
make a difference? 

My Mumbai journalist friend, 
the one who had invited me to 
the Oberoi binge, said no. A 
" believer in trickle-down econom- 
ics he harboured a none-too- 
secret feeling that the British 
should never have left. Only the 
toughest capitalism, he thought, 
could turn things around. 

But for how many generations 
does a country wait for wealth to 
trickle down from the top. when 
it seems so graspable through the 
open window of a taxi? 

On my last day 1 visited the 
film actress Sbabana Azmi, who 
was in Ray’s The Chess Players 
and Schlesinger’s Madame Sous - 
atzka. She lives in a Juhu pent- 
house with a jaw-dropping view 
of the sea across a mini-green 
belt of palm-studded fields and 
gardens. She has recently- par- 
leyed her power as a screen god- 
dess into politics, and has been 
appointed to India's Upper 
House. 

For her, there are two Indias 
and two Mumbais, or even sev- 
eral; it is fact of life. Which 
doesn’t mean people shouldn't 
devote themselves to trying to 
bring thpm together. 

“India is a country that lives in 
several centuries simultaneously. 
We have people living back-to- 
back from the 18th to the 2lst 
centuries. So there’s not one real- 
ity that you can focus on and 
say. This is India.' But things are 
changing, because for the first 
time the lower castes are tasting 
political power. 

“If you'd asked me, what is 
India's biggest strength.” she 
summed up. “I*d say her resil- 
ience." 

So. after a brief visit to this 
bizarrely exuberant city of split 
personalities, would I. . 
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Buy one lift pass and get another free with all 
January departures to the USA. 

* Choose from 18 top ski resorts. 

* Fly the skier's favourite. United Airlines. 

* 7 and 14 night tailor-made packages. 

★ Free UK connecting flights with British Midland. 

For brochures call our hotline on 01235 824 482. 
To book, see your travel agent or call us now. 
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A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 

SPAIN 

The Hotel Aits, Barcelona, a beaudlul, 
modem resort just 15 minutes walk from 
the aty centre. 3 nights from £460. 

EUROPE BROCHURE 

01244 897 777 


Free one-way Air Mamhiia business class 
upgrades at the exclusive La Tooesnok. 
14 nights from £2299. 
WORLDWIDE BROCHURE 

0 1244 897 88 8 

CARIBBEAN 

Superb waterspom and golf at the luxury 
Hyatt Regency. Grand Cayman. 7 nights 
from £1118. Family villas also available. 
CARIBBEAN BROCHURE 

01244 897 999 
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MAURITIUS & 
SEYCHELLES 


MAURITIUS 

SEYCHELLES 
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holiday 
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CONCORDE 
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M orchie Knee w as in 
a state of high 

excitement. A honse 
breeder and rtpaia r 
needs sensitive antennae. 
Connemara ponies are not a 
commodity to be traded like pork 
bellies or soya futures. 

Morcbie had smoked out a 
more than promising stran g e on 
the ropes of the show-ring: an 
Ohio businessman with a fat 
wallet and a need for new mans 
for a breeding programme. 

Mind you, at an affair as 
intensely Irish as the 
CTaddaghduff Pony Show, a 
well-heeled mid-westerner does 

tend to stand out in the crowd, 
despite this part of the west of 
Ireland being popular noth 
European and transatlantic 
viators. 

They largely come for the 


A jumble of land, sea and sky 

Keith Wheatley visits a pony show in Connemara, one of the remotest regions of Ireland 


scenery and the hospitality of 
the numerous country house 
hotels rather than to observe the 
equestrian revels of the natives. 

■ “We do get the real 
enthusiasts Mming from abroad 
to buy their ponies. They still 
prefer an Irish-bred Connemara 
to one frtun their own countries, 
however good the bloodlines," 
confided Morchie. himself a 
visitor from the village of 
Cashel, several toys and 
promontories east of 
Claddaghduff. “But they mostly 
come to the big shows iii» 
Clifden in August" 


Connemara’s village pony 
shows are as different from a 
home counties gymkhana as it is 
possible to imagine. 

instead of well-bred gels with 
long vowels and even longer legs 
encased in skin- tight jodhpurs, 
these are stocky middle-aged 
men with barrel chests and soft 
voices who handle their foals 
as If they were premature 
babies. 

“There’s just a very few in it 
for the money, although a good 
three-year-old can make £5,000 car 
£6.000 In Germany," said Thomas 

ConeaUy as be led the young 


stallion Ervelough Oscar from 
the ring. 

Tor the most of us, it’s just a 
lovely hobby to breed the pontes. 
My father did before me. 
Although I’ve seven sons and all 
they’re interested in is the wages 
at the end of the week-" 

- Beneath the field where the 
show was under way. and visible 
from the windows of Sweeney’s 
excellent puhcum-post office, 
spread the sand beaches and 
inlets of ishe] Bay. Connemara is 
a region where land, sea and sky 
jumble together. 

When one of the frequent 


mists rolls in from the Atlantic, 
leaving just a glimpse of 
Mnumturk mountains, there is a 
feeling of utter remoteness. 

To some extent the Irish have 
encouraged this glorious 
inaccessibility. The smooth 
trunk roads and wide 
dual-carriageways funded by El! 
grants seem to end at Galway, 
the regional capital of the 
north-west 

From there on to smaller 
centres like Oughterard and 
Clifden, the highways become 
narrow and obscure. Of course, 
with the hedgerows bursting 


with wild fuschia, it would be a 
crime to hurry too much. 

The Connemara National Fail; 
has an excellent visitor centre 
near Letterfrack. Besides a 
permanent exhibition on the 
Connemara landscape and 
indoor and outdoor picnic areas, 
there are regular guided walks 
and talks on weekdays in July 
and August, including one on 
the Connemara Pony. Other 
subjects include wild flowers and 
the Great Famine. 

Nowhere is the sea very far 
Cram everyday life. As we left 
Claddaghduff, the tide was 


ebbing to reveal the sand 
causeway to Orney Island, site of 
an sth-century monastery. 
ConeaUy was old enough to 
remember pre-war pony races 
along the strand and huge 
crowds of punters gathering to 
back their favourites. 

Later, at the hotel library, I 
discovered a 1936 account of a 
local race: "One rubbed 
shoulders with gentry, clergy, 
country shopkeepers, civic 
guards and peasants in soft hats. 
Their wives with vast tweed 
skirts and scarves could be seen 
alongside young society flappers 
with bobbed hair and lipsticked 
lips. When the racing was over, 
the tide obligingly came in and 
regattas were held." 

■ Connemara Tourist 
Information, tel' 00 353 93 41717. 
fax 00 353 95 41798. 


Just 

another 

date 

with 

Destiny 

John Gapper enjoys the slow 
pace and hospitality of Tobago, 
an island with charm to spare 


B y the waterfront at 
Scarborough, next 
to a cane juice stall, 
we had a date with 
Destiny. It was a typical 
Tobago encounter, as we 
were learning, commencing 
with a greeting, moving into 
unhurried conversation, and 
culminating in an offer of 
home cooking and a cheap 
tour of the rainforest. 

Destiny (aka Crackshot, 
aka Keith Waldron) was 
atypical In at least one 
respect. Tall and dread- 
locked. his first request 
when he discovered we were 
British was Channel Four's 
fax number. He wanted to 
rhasi* up the presenter Janet 
Street Porter, who had 
fiimpd him for a documen- 
tary. 

Yet half an hour later, in 
his tin-roofed home, sipping 
a fruit juice and reading 
Keith Is script for a film star- 
ring himself, it was life as 
usual. “We’ve got a little 
more time here, you know 
what I mean?" said the aspir- 
ing singer, who sells bis 
tapes for $10 on the island’s 
beaches. 

Four days after arriving in 
a late season storm, with the 
rows of 'coconut trees on 
abandoned plantations being 
tousled by the wind, we were 
getting the idea. All you 
need to enter a bouse in 
Tobago is to meet its owner 


in the street and exchange a 
few words. A genial sales 
pitch follows. 

The most obvious reason 
for Tobagonians to have 
time on their hands is the 
island's lack of industry 
compared with its near- 
neighbour Trinidad, rts 
Inhabitants depend on the 
infhnr of tourists eprJi sea- 
son and most are eager to 
strike a deal with a visitor to 
earn som e extra money. 

Yet unlike some more 
northerly Caribbean islands, 
so used to mass tourism that 
the locals have become dis ; 
enchanted with visitors. 
Tobagonians remain affable. 
All offers, including those 
made by the local men to 
women tourists sunbathing 
alone on beaches - are made 
courteously. 

Our first introduction to 
this came from George, a 67- 
year-old taxi-driver who took 
us to the beach at Pigeon 
Point on our first day. He 
started driving after retiring 
from the police, and esca- 
pades such as hiding in a 
tree in the grounds of our 
hotel to catch a pair of local 
thieves. 

George had first-hand 
experience of the lack of 
employment on Tobago. Five 
daughters and two sons had 
left home - three to take 
jobs in Britain and the US - 
and he was living alone in 



Tobago is making more of an effort to sefl Raett; signs of a new world are beginning to intrude 


Plymouth. His wife was 
shortly due to retire from 
teaching in Trinidad, where 
she had worked since 
1957. 

This left him with plenty 
of time to spare. One result 
was a tendency to drive 
extremely slowly, loping 
down to the.beach at barely 
more than a walking pace. 
Another was a willingness to 
be called out at all hours of 
the day and night, offering 
running commentaries on 
island life. 

How long such harmony 
lasts is another matter. 
Tobago is making more of an 
effort to sell itself these 
days. The locals are coming 
to see the potential of its 
tropical rainforest and white 
sand beaches. Direct flights 


from the UK are starting to 
test the charms of what was 
a tourist backwater. 

Tobago has plenty of 
charm to spare. Most hotels 
and night-life are confined to 
the north-east comer, by the 
Store Bay and Pigeon Point 
beaches. Yet by hiring a jeep 
for $140 a week, one gets the 
run of the many crescent 
beaches fringed with palm 
trees, such as En gfishman’ s 
Bay. 

It is not very easy to get 
around. A two-lane highway 
by Scarborough on the south 
coast offers a rare chance to 
drive in comfort. Other 
roads are looped, pot-holed 
and frill of sudden detours 
that can land one in the 
middle of territory from 
which it is bard to escape. 


On the other hand, why do 
so? Tobago’s back roads 
have many pleasures. One 
afternoon, we swam in the 
pool of Argyll Falls in the 

At Sunday 
School, a 
dense crowd 
of teenagers 
sways to the 
reggae beat 

rainforest, and later ate 
shrimps and rice at a stall 
overlooking the beach at 
Speyside. Tobago offers 
many such opportunities to 
while away the time. 


The more energetic can 
tramp through the rainforest 
Itself It can be hard going, 
but there are plenty of 
guides eager to lead visitors 
into the wilderness. As dusk 
falls, flowers and the bright 
plumage of birds are 
replaced by the glitter of 
fireflies and the whoop of 
tree frogs. 

The simplest pleasure is to 
drive along back streets 
named after English towns. 
Each afternoon, bus stops 
throng with schoolchildren 
in bright uniforms, evoking 
an image from the past in 
the Britain from which 
Trinidad and Tobago finally 
gained their joint indepen- 
dence in 1962. 

If schools and churches 
suggest a colonial timewarp. 


Sunday School shows that 
something is going on 
beneath the surface. Sunday 
School is the name given to 
the jump-up - dance night - 
held eadh Sunday at Buccoo, 
an event that draws a crowd 
from all over the Island. 

At Sunday School, a dense 
crowd of teenagers sways to 
the reggae beat next to stalls 
serving crab and dumplings. 
On many backs are sports 
shirts emblazoned with the 
names of US sports teams, or 
the image of Michael Jordan 
of the Chicago Bulls. All 
feet are shod in branded 
sneakers. 

There are other signs of a 
new world intruding. One 
evening we went with a 
friend to find the green coco- 
nuts with the sweetest milk. 


RoaOaHgtr 

We drove the back streets of 
Plymouth until our head- 
lights illuminated a group of 
youths with whom we bar- 
gained for a while before 
striking a deal. 

Ten minutes later, we 
handed over $2 for an enor- 
mous sack of coconuts for 
which one of them had 
shinned up a tree. The boy 
was a “sprunger” we were 
told, local dialect for those 
who sell coconuts for the 
cash to buy drugs. In 
exchange for coconut milk, 
he could buy cocaine. 

■ John Gapper flew to 
Tobago on Caledonian Air- 
ways and stayed at the Amos 
Vale Hotel, which is repre- 
sented by Unique Hotels Car- 
ribean in the UK Tel: 01453- 
835801. 


Spires and Spirits 

Eminent and ethereal 
Lincoln cathedral 

Adam Hopkins sings the praises of a medieval masterpiece 


W hen it comes to 
Lincoln, you 
really have to 
start with the 
cathedral There is no other 
way. 

The topographical artist 
Samuel Buck put it almost 
in the sky, the point from 
which all else naturally 
flowed, in an elaborate etch- 
ing in 1724: Thomas Girtm, 
watercolourist, popped it in 
the middle of his little paint- 
ing round about 1795, before 
an early death removed his 
talent from the scene; and 
Turner of course put it in, 
too, in the upper portion of 
the middle, in a work of 1803 
or thereabouts, with boat- 
builders in the foreground 
and a good deal of romantic 
elan overall- 

L.S. Lowry pretended he 
was not going to. grumbling 
about "not doing another 
Turner”, then he too put it 
in the centre of the skyline, 
even if only in ghostly out- 
line. 

Daniel Defore explains 
exactly why. “This Cathe- 
dral is in itself a noble struc- 
ture." wrote the author, of 
Robinson Crusoe. "Its situa- 
tion indeed is infinitely more 
to advantage, than any 
Cathedral in England, few it 
is seen far and wide; it 
stands upon an exceedingly 
high hill and is seen into five 
and six counties..." (Tour 




through the Whole Island of 
Great Britain, three vote, 
1724-26). 

What with one thing and 
another, there are fewer 
counties about in 1997 but 
the ftwiw truth remains. For 
until you see this three- 
towered, early medieval 
structure rising in limestone 
pallor from its great emi- 
nence, ethereal against the 
sky - in the Midlands, for 
heaven’s sake, within half 
an hour’s driving time from 
the flatness of the Fens, you 
simply cannot conceive of 
the beauty. Indeed the nobil- 
ity, of its situation- Nor of 
the beauty of the building 
either, all decorative pobbles. 
like a Lincoln biscuit It is 
even more of a knock-out 
than Durham. 

Which is not to say it does 
not have its faults. The west 
front, incorporating the nar- 
rower and sterner Norman 
structure of the original, 
then going out each side of tt 
In a blaze of 12th and 23th 
century decoration, has 
always seemed to me like a 
pair of knickers stretched 
out far too wide, thumbs 
inside the elastic. 

And the houses of the 
close are built up far too 
tight to the west front for 
you to get a proper view in 
any case, so that artists 
working from that angle 
have always had to falsify. 


Information . t '• * \ • 

- ■ : Adam Hopkins stayed at Branston Had HoW. a. - . £ 

otw-firoe Vi ctorian mansion in line grounds, about four.. 
mSesaottfl efty. Tell 01522-793305. double 

^poBi £77^50 In^ia&ig VAT and a fufi breakfast. . . .. 

- Ji AIT the pan&igs nwRTtkmed, and rnsmy other views of 

Lincoln* may bo. seen .in the. Usher .Gaftery, Lindten Rood* 
on the slope below the cathedral. ^ 

■ Far-further irtformafion on the city, including ~ 
weekend breaks* contact the tiourtet centre,' 9 C&sfia 
H3, Uncofa LNl 3AA. Tel: 01822-529628... ; 



Lincoln: You simply cannot conceive of the beauty, indeed the nobffly, of its situation* 


Greg Evans 


The lower half of the same 
front as is the case with so 
many British cathedrals, is 
wrapped up in restorer's 
wood and- plastic, will be. far 
years. Curses, when it comes 
to photography. 

But you can tell from my 
tone that these are merely 
the grumbles of one who is 
deeply satisfied. 

Jt is lovely to potter about 
the cathedral exterior in Lin- 
coln, lovely to potter about 
inside, hi one window in the 
south transept, you can see 
King David faking madness. 

hi another, in the north 
transept - a second world 
war memorial window - a 
New Zealander stands in fly- 
ing .jacket, whiting to go on 
his mission. 

And there is Sir Joseph 
Banks, in the same chapel, 
botanist and local hero who 
went to sea with Captain 


Cook. At the back of the 
cathedral, paired with the 
king but looking away with 
a modest gesture, is a statue 
of Edward Ps wife, Eleanor 
of Castile, who died after 13 
pregnancies and 35 years of 
marriage. 

“I have loved her tenderly 
while she was alive and I do 
not cease to love her now 
that she is dead," said the 
king , before removing her 
body to London, erecting a 
cross at each of the stations 
where the coffin rested. Only 
three survive; there is a bit 
of another, supposedly, a 
very nice half of a female 
form with flowing raiment, 
in Lincoln Castle, near the 
cathedral, built on the 
hilltop, also by the Normans. 

“That’s what I like so 
much about Lincoln," says 
Rob Bradley, who works for 
the city’s tourism depart- 


ment. “it’s not just one big 
thing ; there is a little bit of 
almost everything that you 
can think of.” 

So indeed there is, from 
Stephen and Matilda, who 
battled over the castle, to 
John of Gaunt, who married 
Catherine Swynford there, 
so becoming Geoffrey Chau- 
cer’s brother-in-law, and 
Edward I and Eleanor and 
an to George m, whose first 
bout of madness was treated 
by a Dr Willis, whose own 
ground-breaking mental hos- 
pital, the Lawn - now part 
of a visitor centre - also 
stands on the frill, making a 
trio with Lincoln castle and 
the cathedraL 

Almost the first fact that 
you have to grasp is that 
there are two very different 
Lincolns, virtually separate. 
One is at the bottom of the 
hill, where the River 


Wltham bellies out to form 
the natural lake of Brayford 
PooL That is where the Celts 
settled, followed in due 
coarse by the working folk 
of the locality. 

Their efforts eventually 
made lower Lincoln into a 
major engineering city, spe- 
cialising in heavy agricul- 
tural machinery. It was they 
who built the first 200 tanks 
ever to see service, in the 
first world war. They were 
disguised during manufac- 
ture as "water-carriers for 
Mesopotamia" hence the 
name “tank". The key to the 
new war machine, of course, 
was the caterpillar track, 
already invented there pre- 
war, to cope with the heavy 
soils of Lincolnshire. 

The lower part of town is a 
humdrum, friendly place, 
row on row of little bride 
houses, with warehouses 


round Brayford pool and 
what still look like long low. 
engineering sheds. People 
wheel their bikes about, just 
as they do In L.S. Lowry's 
Lincoln picture. That is not 
all for there, on Brayford, 
stands a new university, pur- 
pose-built, the country’s first 
for many a year, opened in 
2996. Universities mean stu- 
dents; students mean young 
life. 

“You couldn't exactly say 
we are pickled in the past,” a 
restaurant-owner told me. 
“We used to be, a bit But 
now we are almost a happen- 
ing kind of place." 

For the present, most of 
the happening is at the bot- 
tom. As for the top, the 
Romans were the first to 
settle on the upper ridge, ini- 
tially in a single small 
square, then pushing down- 
bill, southwards to the river. 


with a large outer precinct 
You can find all kinds of 
Roman bits and pieces up 
round the cathedral, one 
gate still actually standing, 
although a lorry hit it. hard, 
back in the 1960s. 

Astonishing photos of the 
event survive, the lorry 
deeply embedded in fallen 
masonry. There are Roman 
walls and the foundations of 
Roman water reservoirs. 
Dark cobbles mark the spots 
where the columns of the 
Roman basilica once stood, 
their remnants now 9ft 
below ground. They run 
along Bailgate up past the 
castle, then disappear under 
the Baker's Oven and Ros’a 
(sic) Marcel Lingerie. 

What a pleasure, what a 
laugh tt is. There are even, 
apparently, standing chunks 
of columns in the basement 
at no. 27 Bailgate (ring 
542717 or 544390 for a special 
appointment to view). 

Naturally, of course, the 
upper part of town was posh, 
for this was where the power 
- and the glory and the 
money - lay, under the 
Romans, Normans and the 
rest 

When the chaps from the 
War Office came from Lon- 
don to see the plans for the 
new tank, they saw them, 
naturally, not down In the 
factory but in a room on the 
first floor of the White Hart 
Hotel, right by the cathedral 
gates and still a most engag- 
ing es tablishmen t And this 
is still where you go for the 
smart restaurants - the 
Jews House, Wig and Mitre 
and even Brown's Pie Shop, 
where Lawrence of Arabia 
lodged in the 1920s, lightly 
disguised as an aircrafts- 
man. 

Plenty of everything, just 
as Rob Bradley says. And 
not forgetting the cathedraL 
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London’s most exciting and futuristic riverside development, 
designed to meet the living needs of the 21 st Century. 


Adjacent to Canary Wharf, Millennium Haibout is a six building 
waterfront complex offering a range of 1. 2 and 3 bedroom 
luxury apartments set in extensive landscaped gardens and all 
with river views. Designed by award winning architects CZWG, 
the exceptionally high speciiication includes a 4.000sqU state 
of the art leisure complex, garage parking, concierge and 
optional computer controlled apartment management system. 
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r £149,000 TO £625,000 


ALLYMORE 

hi:p://ww«.bjllyiniirf.t(i.uk 


savills 


0171 488 9586 


Open 7 days, Monday to Friday lOam-Gpm, 
Saturday & Sunday 1 1 am-5pm 


MARKETING SUITE 

0171 537 7502 
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0171 613 3055 
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LONDON HOME RENTALS LTD 

Properties for Rental and Sale in Central London 


EXISTING LANDLORDS 

ARE YOU PAYING YOUR AGENT TOO MUCH? 

LHR OFFERS: 

NO FEES IN ADVANCE 
LETTING ONLY 9% 

MANAGEMENT ONLY 5% 

LETTING AND MANAGEMENT 12% 

PLUS V.A.T. LIMITED OFFER SUBJECT TO SIGNED TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

We are firmly committed to tailor making investment packages to suit our clients individual requirements. 
Whether you are an overseas Landlord with a large portfolio, own a single investment property, oar service 
is second to none. We are currently managing approximately 750 units, both furnished and unfurnished 
ranging from £ 100 per week studios to entire apartment blocks at £1 1.000 per week. 

Our extensive data base includes bath National and Internationa] Corporate tenants, ensuring the right 
person for your property. We insist on rem being paid by Standing Order and conduct full financial checks 
prior to granting a tenancy. 

CALL NOW 

OUR PROFESSIONAL STAFF WILL ARRANGE A FREE APPRAISAL 

INVESTMENT RENTALS 

BLOCK CURRENTLY UNDER MANAGEMENT - LONDON SW7 



Rent pem 

Sales Price 

Studio Flat 

£995 

£89500 

One Bedjoom Rat 

£1005 

£119.000 

One Bedroom Rat 

£1040 

£130,000 

One Bedroom Rat 

£1345 

£160,000 

Two Bedroom Rat 

£1360 

£175,000 

Two Bedroom Rat 

£1690 

£205,000 

Two Bedroom Rat 

£1775 

£219,000 

Two Bedroom Rat 

£1905 

£225,000 


INVESTORS INCOME 


Value of PortfoBo: 
Yearly Rental Income: 

Letting & Mgt @ 10% 
{sole agency) 


£1,322,500 

£133,380 

£13,338 


27 THLRLOE STREET, SOUTH KENSINGTON'. LONDON SU 7 2LQ 

Rentals; 0171 838 1111 Sales: 0171 838 0011 

\v\v\Y.iiet-Iettings,co,uk/lhr Email: Ihr@dial.pipex.com 
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f Channel Island Property^ Sale 

Available to Non 


Islington & Cm 

A selection of houses and 
flats available for rent in 
all price ranges. Furnished 
or unfurnished. 
Many ready for 
immediate occupation. 
Tel: 0171 226 4221 
Fax: 0171 226 4167 
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Loadonfc No. ( Specialist 
Seardi Company 

LET OS SEARCH FOR YOU 

let +44(0) 171 838 1068 
Fnc +44 (0)171 838 107 7. 


lay,/ / w.hm m u. t B». u h lb« 

HomcScarcb (London) Ltd! 
Knights bridge SW3 


PART EXCHANGE 
TO A SUPERB 

GOLFER S PARADISE! 


EAST BOTHCT, BRJUKEFETH 

For a goffer it sounds about too goad to 
be true - • superb tour bedroom 
detached spirt lew tame with one of 
County Durtianrt best gotf owes only a 


few yards awa)t 
Ojbnq Select are offering East Bothey 
hr sale as a unique tame n a unique 
teeadon. Original buflta a stable Mod 
to nearby Brancepeth Cette, die 
property was used, up la 1984, as the 
green keeper's house for the adjacent , 
tameptn Castie Goti Club. Since then 1 
extensive renovation and Improve m ent 
has created an tapnsdw four bedroom 
home, complete with a double gwage > 
end a beautiful tidied patio. 

The property has full central heating and 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
GIBRALTAR 

Luxury Apartments 
ih a Private Marina 

PKantcm £2202300 
Enjoy Tax ASrartagw 

taaHMtarrafOTCDrata 

JaiOW 477 5605 


MALLORCA 

New development In 
delightful 
PORT ANDRATX 
EL PUEBLO 

CALA MORAGUES 

Two bedroom two 
bathroom apartments. 
All with balcony and 
beautiful sea view. 
Swimming Pools and 
Sea Bathing 

For colour brochure, 
full specifications 
and prices:- 

Pbone:- 003471 673701 
003471 673750 
or Fax:- 003471 673242 



'EM: (0191) 285 0567 

MON-FBI Pomapm 

Tel: (0345) 697513 
SAT * 5UN 11an*5poi 
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HANS PLACE SWT. StjUsti 3* Sr M osar 
Hanodt, oingnro decoc (jdn vtovn. 2 bads; 2 
bath* - short imsa (ard mntH s a tila), 
£te5jQaOSaSn&Oo.Q171 285-1383 


FOR 

SALE 

(Non-Swiss Eligible) 
Verbier, Switzerland 
4 Star Hotel 

Quiet location in center of 
village, magnificent view. 
56 rooms including Duplex 
suites (150 beds). 


For further information 
please call 

41 22 776 29 58 or 
Fax 41 22 776 51 14 

confidentiality assured 




SERVICED APARTMENTS 
IN LONDON 


Selection of onf: bedroom ;»nd two bedroom 
apartment* within W I and W3 areas 

SHORT OR LONGTERM STAYS NOW AVAILABLE 

Th<! Apartment Service. 0 1 fi l 944 1444 Fn. 0131 '•44 4744 

E-mail' s ilw.j .i?.i-cn>i'n:.r. Incfrni.'t: hccp:-"w ww.aparernertc.co.uk 


ST. GABRIEL’S 
MANOR 

MYATT’S FIELDS ■ LONDON SE5 
COUNTRY LIVING IN THE HEART 
OF THE CITY - JUST 2 MILES 
FROM WESTMINSTER 

ONLY TWO REMAINING 

Galleried 2 Bed Apartments 

£119,995 

Studios Only £49,995 

TEL: 0171 613 3055 


Development 

Preview 


Saturday, January 17 


A 12 page property supplement Is 
scheduled to appear on January 17th 1998. 

As an exclusive market place for 
international developments this issue will 
provide an exciting outlook fo the new 
developments on the market in the New 
Year. 

Editorial topics will include London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds and 
Harrogate, as well as prestigious 
international sites. 

For further information regarding the 
supplement, please contact the Property 
team: 

Jon Banks 

Tel: +44 171 873 4744 
or Louise Hawker 
Tel: +44 171 873 3211 
Fax: +44 171 873 3098 
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cubaanfl* Hotel 

ownero wWJIp # 0 * th tiom 
(ease, offering a good r«Mn ^ 

£695,000 non negotiable 

HiU detyte ovafijOte bw™ 

UrHaaortti. 

•tomar Hoax'. 

UayhARe mscuisleafMan ^ 


BAHAMAS 

Gt Exuma. Lux ocean from 
villas & investment 
properties from US $4 25k 
Tax free status available. 1 
Optional rental pool , 
with gmt’d income. 

Freefone 0800 908 984 


CBANS-MONTANA 

Switzerland 

luxury 3 bed penthouse 
spectacular view 
200 yds Violettes cable 
car 

SFR.G75 f OOO.- 
DE LAHA & 
PARTNERS 
«Ifel; UK 0181 742 0708 
Fuc UK 0181 742 OS63 


I' I N K 
V R O i 1 F » T 1 1 s 

O V I. R S !■ AS 


-Waiiyfa P Banos. E3epOW. 

Mooifa. davea, Benssa. C dpa _ 
vjiamamn* afadaHo gdf propwMi 
Baleawcs - Mated and 
Portugal - Go# & cm**y cu* reauw 
fRWCE-^spoiSAude roqcn 

OronirM -Ua*y ttu Qqwtts 


World Class homes 
F ree/onc 0S00 9039S4 
rrrr.ll--si 


CENTRE OF 
NICE 

Brand new Apts. 19th 
century architecture & 
beautiful gardens. 
Excellent, secure 
Investment 

for your own use or letting, 
guaranteed rent available. 

C0NSEIL PATKIMOIHE 1 

Td: +33 (0]4 92 15 22 65 
Fax: 4-33 (OH 02 15 22 60 
french-real-eslate.com 
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Gteocratmture 
New Berkeley. Rockhampton 
Set in excess of five acres, a Five 
bedroomod detached residence 
with (bur receptions plus separate 
two bedimmed annexe with 
potential, subject to appropriate 
consent, for separate business 
usage- Ganging far three cars, 
Dutch bant and tomis court. 

£090000 

Contact 

GA Town Si Country. CBfloo 
TOWtoone: 0117 921 1SU 
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0171 352<i:~2 
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WILTSHIRE - NEAR CORSHAM 
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TO LET 

A One 18th Cmtur, mfinonal (iimhonc dmoiBd in a ^oiel md urapotk rural bcacion. 

5 bednunu. 3 iccepdoi room. Hndy. OHtnUdbgi and niproornttly 3 « 3 et <rf p«Ujdu. 
(tisocady itfnMthed a> the highest itnindL 
AraiUlle Rnd-Jonajry 1<NS. 

£1,900 pem 

Contact Robert Bartlett 

Clnttoos Daniel Smith, 23 Gaj Street, Bath BA1 2NS 
01225 447575 


Fountain Forestry 
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A village fit for a prince 


Gerald Cadogan visits Poundbury and is won over by its sheer quality and sophisticated design 


I arrived a sceptic at 
Poundbury, the village 
the Prince of Wales is 
creating on Duchy of 
Cornwall land outside 
Dorchester in Dorset I left a 
convert 

Through its quiet sophisti- 
cation and rare sense of 
scale, Poundbury leaves 
standing every other new 
homes scheme ! have seen. 

Here at last is a develop- 
ment that puts into practice 
the ideas that environmen- 
tally concerned people value 
but usually do little about 
And it shows they can work. 

Poundbury is a mixed 
community of private and 
social housing - you cannot 
tell them apart - where resi- 
dents can walk to work, as 
light industry is a big part of 
the plan. A sports ground, 
parks and foot and bicycle 
paths to prehistoric Maiden 
Castle, a mighty local land- 
mark, make leisure another 
large element 
But the greatest impact, as 
Poundbury approaches criti- 
cal mass four years after 
construction began, is in the 
quality and thoughtfulness 
of the overall design and 
detailing. It does not have 
hammerhead cul-de-sac road 
plans (the standard develop- 
ers’ device to maximise land 
use), nor tacked -on ornamen- 
tation, such as hung tiles or 
touches of half-timbering, so 
often used to differentiate 
one house in a scheme from 
its identical neighbour. 

Instead. Poundbury offers 
excellent quality and unpre- 
tentious houses with the jux- 
taposed variety of sizes, roof 
levels, materials and styles 


that are a mark of long-lived 
villages - and a comfort 
because they grows out of 
ordinary people's varying 
needs and not developers' or 
planners' regimentation. 

And, in the old-fashioned 
way. the houses open 
straight on to the street, 
abolishing the front garden 
that is often used to park the 
-car. A door on the street is a 
sharp frontier between pub- 
lic and private space, and 
ensures that the moment 
you leave the house you are 
3 g a tn a member of the com- 
munity. 

Cars are parked at the 
back of the house in small 
tree-planted squares (or 
courtyards), planted with 
trees which are a brilliant 
feature of Leon Brier's over- 
all design. Irregular in 
shape, they end in vanishing 
points where a lane or alley 
leaves the square, enticing 
one to explore around the 
comer. 

There are chimneys too - 
they are for real fires or 
flues - and they make a big 
difference to the roofscape. 

With its irregular street 
pattern, high walls where a 
garden meets the street, 
trees starting to overhang 
the walls, use of local mat- 
erials known for centuries to 
withstand the weather, and 
the glorious lack of develop- 
ers’ futile decoration to com- 
pensate for inadequate 
design, Poundbury could be 
in France. 

As it grows to more than 
2,000 houses and adds 5,000 
inhabitants to Dorchester, it 
will have a huge cumulative 
impact on how we should. 



‘Poundbury - it leaves standing every other new homes scheme 1 


and how we can afford to. 
mould rural and semi-rural 
communities in the UK as 
viable and civilised units. 

Yet in- national terms, the 
prices, ranging from £58,000 
to £180,000 in the current 
phase, are mouthwatering, 
even if they are about 15 per 
cent above west Dorset 
norms, says development 
director, Andrew Hamilton. 

Behind these higher prices 
are the extra building costs 
that arise through the 
Duchy's insistence on good 
dtv taflmy and USB Of the best 
materials, some of them 
recycled from redundant 
buildings in Dorchester. 

To maintain quality con- 
trol the Duchy only assigns 
a freehold when the house is 
complete and the Duchy sur- 
veyors have approved it. 
Then the freehold goes 


direct to the owner, with 
covenants on future manage- 
ment “If the builders do not 
conform,” says Hamilton, 
“we don't release the free- 
hold.” 

The houses are, as one 
might expect, highly effi- 
cient in energy conservation 
- and well buftL Recently, a 
system for recycling waste 
water was begun. 

Poundbury has a lively 
residents’ association. Of the 

110 families who have so far 

moved in, 106 are full mem- 
bers. “We Hke it here,” says 
chairman Peter Bryant “We 
have a good mix, and what 
has been built is maturing 
sensibly." 

Poundbury will take years 
to complete as market condi- 
tions govern its organic 
growth. But architects and 
planners flock to see it, and 


it is already iTifiqpnring 
housing, especially social 
housing, in west Dorset In a 
small new scheme in the vil- 
lage of Cattistock, Poumftra- 
ry-led thinking is dear in 
the uncluttered designs an d 
varied roof lines that reflect 
the lie of the land. 

Although Dorchester is 
one of the UK’s smallest 
county towns, it is easy to 
trace its modest expansion. 
From a smart Georgian 
centre, the houses become 
Victorian, then Edwardian, 
then pre-war, until post-war 
council estates farther out 
show the individual alter- 
ations caused by the right-to- 
buy privatisations of the 
past 15 years. 

After this display of build- 
ing history, it is almost a 
shock to reach a roundabout 
and find, suddenly, the first 
houses and industrial units 
of Poundbury, cm a tract of 
open land that runs up to 
the bypass. 

This bypass is becoming 
Dorchester's new natural 
boundary and in the late 
1980s, planners saw this land 
as the - best she for expan- 
sion. So began a fruitful col- 
laboration with the Duchy 
which owns the land of two 
farms - one called Pound- 
bury. 

Outline planning permis- 
sion was granted in Decem- 
ber 1991 in the depth of the 
property recession; budding 
did not begin until aut umn 
1993. There are now 134 com- 
pleted homes and all bar one 
have been sold, or are let as 
social housing by the Guin- 
ness Trust. 

The unsold house has four 


bedrooms and costs £128DOO 
- inquiries should be 
addressed to C.G. Fry. the 
builders. Work on the next 
phase of 62 homes starts 
early in the new year - 
inquiries to Connell estate 
agents. 

The scheme has improved 
as it has gone along. The 
space allocated to car park- 
ing in the squares had been 
overestimated, now allowing 
back gardens to become 
larger. Soon, children will 
have a playground and 
pedestrian ways will open, to 
adjacent housing estates. 

There is already a minibus 
service to the centre of Dor- 
chester and a park and ride 
scheme win follow. The chief 
need is for a shop, and 
Hamilton is seeking to 
arrange with the local Tesco 
supermarket for deliveries to 
be made to a collecting point 
in Poundbury - thus helping 
to reduce dependence on 
cars. 

In the meantime, com- 
panies are moving into the 
industrial units. 

Poundbury is an exciting 
project. Early critics who 
dismissed it as “Noddy-land 
housing" missed the point 
The houses are just part of 
the mixture which sets out 
to create an integrated com- 
munity life, free from the 
sterility of rigid zoning. 

Supporting this is good, 
honest design, in every 
detail from the street letter- 
ing to the sense of belonging 
the small squares foster, and 
the fun of constant changes 
from narrow to broad spaces. 
■ Connell’ 01305.266755; C.C. 
Fry, 01308-482545. 


On the Move 


The dining 
room is 
dying out 

Anne Spademan finds lifestyle 
changes have killed off demand 
for a formal eating room 

w 


here will you 
be eating 
Christmas din- 
ner this year? 
If the answer is “in the din- 
fog room, under the gaze of 
your ancestors”, it seems 
you might be one of a 
dying species. 

According to the UK's 
most upmarket, estate 
agents, the death knell has 
been sounded for the tradi- 
tional dining room, even 
among the country house 
fraternity. Savills and 
Knight Frank report that 
home owners arc more 
interested in large family/ 
kitchen/eating rooms, play- 
rooms and home offices, 
than in having a formal 
place to eat 

For 364 days of the year 
that Is fine. But what hap- 
pens at Christmas, the one 
remaining ritual feast in 
the British calendar? 

Some famili es may find 
that the playroom/office 
can be converted for a day, 
with the computer desk 
turned into a sideboard and 
the homework table turned 
into a dining table. Some 
may feel that with suffi- 
ciently imaginative dress- 
ing the kitchen is festive 
enough. 

In other families, it ma y 
serve as an excuse for re- 
opening old arguments 
about how to use the sec- 
ond reception room. Men, it 
seems, tend to prefer a for- 
mal dining room, whereas 
women prefer open-plan. 
(This may have something 
to do with who does most 
of the cooking.) 

It seems the wives are 
winning the argument. 
Richard Addington of 
Knight Frank's Exeter 
office, reports that demand 
for dining rooms has all but 
died. “Almost everyone is 
looking for a large eat-in 
family kitchen,” he says. 
"Lifestyles have changed. 
The numbers working from 


home have created a differ- 
ent need for this space. The 
dining room is dead; long 
live the kitchen." 

Bum your bonus 
beside the sea 

If you bought the new 
family house with lost 
year’s bonus and this 
year's is burning a hole in 
your pocket, here are a 
couple of property thoughts 
on how to spend it. 

If you like the sun. you 
could buy Villa Mariposa in 
one of the best locations in 
the south of France - on 
the west side of Cap Ferret, 
overlooking VMIefranche 
bay. Unlike many proper- 
ties In the area, the villa is 
a home, rather than a 
showbiz palace. 

It has open-plan living 
rooms, with a summer din- 
ing terrace, four bedrooms 
in the main house, a two- 
bedroom guest house and 
staff accommodation. The 
terraced gardens are richly 
planted, and include a 
heated swimming pool 
overlooking the sea. The 
asking price from agents 
Knight Frank (0171-629 
8171) is FFr28m (E2.Sm). 

If you like your sea a 
little wilder, there is Huc- 
decote. a wooded croft at 
Glosnakille on the Isle of 
Skye. The white-washed 
three-bedroom cottage has 
a south-facing garden in 15 
acres, with carpets of blue- 
bells (in spring) leading 
down to the sea. It fronts 
the shore of Loch Slapln. 
with views over the islands 
of Rum, Muck, Eigg and 
Canna. It is “reluctantly” 
befog sold through In the 
Sticks, an agent which 
specialises in remote coun- 
try properties, with an ask- 
ing price of £115,000. For 
further details, call 
01471-8G6216 or In the Sticks 
on 01434-381404. 




Simon Hantaga: he loved Island HaB so much he had a replica built 


My Other House is . . . 

A £20,000 des res for dolls 


I n 1978, at the age erf 23, 
Simon Heritage bought 
island Hall In the vil- 
lage of Godmanchester, 
near Huntingdon. The Grade 
I listed Georgian bouse had 
been used as 16 flats before 
being gutted by fire. He paid 
£23£00 far the derelict build- 
ing and restored it, with help 
from English Heritage's pre- 
decessor. 

When he sold Island Hall, 
he loved the place so much 
he had a replica built as a 
doll’s house - and is now 
selling that for almost as 
much as he paid for the orig- 
inal 

“Restoring Island Hall was 
the biggest project of my life. 
It was ail-consuming. It 
takes such a lot out of you 
physically and emotionally. 
When I bought it, I could 
stand in one of the cellars 
and look up to the sky. 
When it was finished, I 
opened it to the public. 

“It was a wonderful house. 
I gave a masked hah there 
for my younger brother 
when he was Z8. But 2 was 
living there alone and you 
rattle around in such a big 
property. Sunday nights 


were very quiet I sold it to 
come back to London and 
get married. 

“But I needed to have a 
reminder of it. I commis- 
sioned Hamilton Hastings to 
build a replica of the east 
side of the main, house. It 
took him as long to make it 
as it took me to create the 
real one. 

“The lay-out is the same as 
the real house, except that 
the kitchen has been moved. 
There are nurseries on the 
top floor, as there would 
have been originally, and the 
piano mobile on the first 
floor. 

“1 did all the work on the 
real house myself, but the 
making of the dot's house 
would have bored me. Fm an 
Interior designer, so it is the 
decoration which gives me 
the thrill I did it for sheer 
pleasure. Everybody loves 
something in miniature. 

“I chose classic Georgian 
colours for the doll's house. 
The pale yellow came from 
an incident while I was 
rebaflding the house As 7 
was shovelling up some rub- 
ble, I saw a child who I 
thought must be from the 


house next door. When I 
came back from dumping 
the rubble, she had gone. 
Nobody knew who she was. I 
painted the hall In yellow to 
match the colour of her 
dress, 

“The Gothic cornice and 
some of the chimney pieces 
and over-mantels are not 
from the original, but the 

I ‘There is a lot 
people could 
add to it. 
There is only 
one doll for 
a start!’ 

dado rails and architraves 
are as they would have been. 
AH the furniture is exactly 
made to the proper doll's 
house scale of one-twelfth. 
These are perfect copies of 
period pieces. The real col- 
lectors go around with little 
steel scale-rules in their 
pockets to check the mea- 
surements. I have one 
myselt 


“It's hard to explain how 
exquisite the pieces are. 
There is a table in walnut 
with brass fish legs and a 
perfect flower arrangement 
made out of paper and silk. 
There is a fretwork shelf on 
one of the bedroom walls, 
with porcelain cups and sau- 
cers. In the card room, the 
work table has a walnut top, 
cross-bonded in mahogany, 
with pale wood lining in the 
drawers. The clawed feet are 
cast in brass. 

“The lacquer dressing 
table was done by a profes- 
sional restorer of lacquer. 
There are lacquered coat 
bangers in the wardrobe. 
Some of the rugs are made of 
woven silk. The geyser in 
the kitchen is of real copper 
and the range is made from 
cast iron. 

U Z made the four-poster 
bed in the card roam mysell 
It's got a proper ticking mat- 
tress and the sheets are 
properly made. I used 18th 
century silk because it's 
very fine. 

*T don't play with it, as 
such- Mainly, I enjoy moving 
around the furniture and col- 
lecting all the pieces. 


“You’d be amazed how 
many men are involved with 
doll's bouses. There are 
some specialists such as 
Geoffrey Wonacott, who 
made some of the furniture, 
such as the Carlton House 
desk, and John Hodgson, 
who made the giltwork mir- 
ror and torcheres. Luckily, 
my wife adores it She is a 
jeweller, so she appreciates 
the craftsmanship. 

“The bouse Is 6ft wide and 
nearly 6ft high. I used to 
keep it at my parents' house 
in the country. Now my 
mother lives In a small flat 
in Xhightsbridge and Z live 
in London, so there is 
nowhere for it to go and ! 
have to sell it There is a 
good deal people could add 
to ft There Is only one doll 
for a start! 

"I’ve already commis- 
sioned another one. But it 
will have to be a more man- 
ageable size.” 

■ Simon Herrtage's doll's 
house is being sold by SaviUs 
in Sloane Street (01 71-730 
0820) u/ith an asking price of 
£ 20 . 000 . 

Anne Spademan 
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Fish for sale In Istanbul: ‘How, in heaven’s name, do you get stuffing hside a mussel?’ uagnm 

Real Turkey at any time 

Nicholas Woodsworth finds that his interest in food overcomes most barriers 


I t is the middle of the after- 
noon on the Bosporus, and 
the position of the warm 
sun precisely indicates that 
we are at the dead, most 
listless point of the day - the 
sense of contented well-being pro- 
duced by a good lunch is fading 
and a wakening interest in din- 
ner has yet to show itself, 

Sariyer 

Trusty guidebook in hand. I am 
sitting a foot from the edge of the 
quay in the fishing port of Sari- 
yer and contemplating the mean- 
ing of the Turkish word keyf. 

My guidebook may not be so 
trusty after alt “Order a tiny, 
tulip-shaped glass of hearty Turk- 
ish tea," it advises. “Enjoy the 
pleasant surroundings, think 
over the day’s good times, and let 
it all come together that's keyf . " 

But what. I wonder, does the 
word actually mean? 

‘There is no adequate transla- 
tion," my guide comments. “Plea- 
sure, contentment, positive out- 
look, relaxation? It is all part of a 
normal day in Turkey." 

That is all very well, I protest 
silently, but more than a little 
vague. At the same time 1 order 
tea from a waiter circulating 
between the quayside tables of 
drowsy, whiskery, bead-fumbling 
Turks. It arrives as promised, in 
a tiny tulip-shaped glass, strong, 
milkless and hearty. 

I sit and watch fishing boats, 
waiters wrestling live Black Sea 
turbot into nearby restaurant 
tanks, berry-brown men repair- 
ing nets in the sun. I am always 
happy sitting at a table where 
people are preparing, talking 
about or - best of all - eating 
food. But is that keyf? It is a 
question, I decide, that will take 
some mulling over. 

Cicek Pasaji 

An evening or two later I meet 
a florid-faced gentleman in the 


Cicek Pasaji. or Flower Passage, 
deep in the bustling, clamorous 
heart of Istanbul. It is a narrow, 
stone-tiled covered alley that 
shelters a flower market, a fish 
ma rket , and shops selling meat, 
vegetables, spices and kitchen 
goods. It also harbours a dozen 
small, packed eating places. My 
new acquaintance, installed with 
a bottle of roki and a bowl of 
crunchy chick-peas at a table in 
front of one of them, tells me he 
has sat here every night for the 
past nine years. 

What better recommendation 
can an establishment have? 
Inside the Kimene Restaurant 
nothing, not even my ancient, 
staggering waiter, seems to have 
changed since the 1930s. Under a 
portrait of Kemal Ataturk, four 
lugubrious-looking musicians 
play Turkish laments in sad, 
minor oriental chords. Vast trays 
of mezze. the hors d'oeuvres of 
the Levant, circulate for diners to 
choose from, ' 

I pick a wonderfully smoky- 
tasting aubergine puree, creamy 
yoghurt spiced with dill and gar- 
lic. vine leaves stuffed with 
minced lamb, small deep-fried 
pastries filled with cbeese and 
parsley. 

Calomari follows. So too, of 
course, do several glasses of 
potent, aniseed-flavoured raki, 
sufficient as the evening prog- 
resses to make the music accom- 
panying the meal sound as sad 
and sweet as any I have heard. 

Mustaphapasha 

You do not even need a table to 
enjoy food in Turkey. Just out- 
side the railway station of Musta- 
phapasba, a working-class sea- 
side quarter of Istanbul. I 
discover a sidewalk stall selling 
mussels. Some are skewered, 
dipped in batter, and then deep 
fried. Others, neatly stacked on a 
vast circular tray, remain in the 
shell: when opened, they reveal 
bivalves engorged with spiced 


rice. How, in heaven’s name, do 
you get stuffing inside a mussel? 
To me it remains an impenetra- 
ble but delicious mystery. 

A few steps further on from the 
station lies the Kuleli Restau- 
rant. Tweirie, the place is jammed, 
and 1 seat myself beside a lone 
Turk silently gating small fried 
fish. We smile but say not a word 
to each other. 

I begin vrilhpilaki, white beans 
and onions in a mild vinegar 
pickle. Suddenly, however, 
looking down, I discover one of 
my neighbour’s fried fish on my 
plate. It is a gesture of friendship. 
In no time we are downing 
glasses of raki. ordering plates of 
this and that together, and show- 
ing each other, with the simplest, 

I I sit and sip 
and, like the 
men in the 
baggy suits, 
watch life go 
by in the street 

child-like words and gestures, 
how much we enjoy eating and 
talking. Food, I am shown yet 
once again, surmounts even the 
highest of barriers. 

Eyup 

1 have sprat most of the morn- 
ing visiting the tomb of Eyup 
Sultan, a popular pilgrimage site 
at the end of the Golden Horn, 
and am dying for a little refresh- 
ment. 

Wandering just a few yards 
from the hectic and noisy 
mosque area, I abruptly find 
myself in rural Turkey. Here is a 
quiet, dusty street of crumbling 
old wooden bouses, shady trees 
overhanging an outdoor fruit 
market, and the Yavuz Cay Evi, a 
tea house full of polite and talk- 


ative old gentlemen in worn, 
baggy suits. 

They make a place for me on a 
terrace shaded from the hot sun 
by a thick, over-hanging grape 
arbour. A three-wheeled trolley 
loaded with doughnut-shaped 
rounds of sesame seed-topped 
bread stops; its owner makes the 
rounds of the tea-shop tables, his 
wares suspended like curtain 
rings on a long, thin stick. 

AS I make quick work of one of 
these rings, finely ground coffee 
is heated with sugar and water in 
a small long-handled pot. Three 
times it comes to the boil and 
three times it is removed from 
the heat before finally It is 
poured into a tiny cup. 

I sit and sip, and, like the men 
in the baggy suits, watch life go 
by in the street It is only on 
swallowing a thick layer of 
grounds in the bottom of my cup 
that 1 come out of my slow daze. 
The pace of Turkish village life, I 
decide, may be just the one I 
have been looking for. 

Hoja Pasha Mosque 

The big-city rhythms of Istan- 
bul on the other hand, also have 
their attractions. I enjoy eating 
dinners near the Hoja Pasha 
mosque in Eminonu, a major 
transport terminus. Here every 
day tens of thousands of commut- 
ers disembark from trains and 
buses and ferry-boats and pound 
the streets on their way to work. 

Late at night, however, the 
quarter empties and locals take 
over the streets for their own 
relaxation. From my seat In the 
Kasap Osman kebab house, I 
divide my attention between my 
dinner and the goings-on outside. 

I am eating an Adana kebab, a 
spicy, fiery-hot, regional specialty 
of grilled meat and hot peppers 
from south-eastern Turkey. It is, 
to say the least, a lively dish. But 
the street is lively, too. 

Outside on the sidewalk the 
local grocer has booked up a tele- 


vision next to a bead-high pile of 
watermelons: on the sidewalk on 
the opposite side of the street, he 
and ha lf the neighbourhood chil- 
dren have set out old chairs and 
up-ended fruit crates. 

Inveterate snack ers. they 
munch their way through fistfuls 
of pistachios, hazel nuts, wal- 
nuts. dried figs and sunflower 
seeds as they watch a Turkish 
soap opera. The street is a battle- 
ground. thick with discarded 
Khpjls- ft looks like more fun than 
eating popcorn at the cinema. 

A ii Pasha Nargile Salonu 

My last night in Istanbul finds 
me in a nargile salonu, or water 
pipe salon. This is no place for 
the timid smoker; here in a great, 
domed, stone kiosk each client 
sits with a bubbling hookah, its 
long, hose-like stem stuck in his 
mouth, producing thick, billow- 
ing clouds of aromatic Turkish 
tobacco smoke. It may not be 
good for health, but it is wonder- 
ful for narcoleptic reflection. 

Once again I order a strong, 
hearty glass of tea. The waiter 
brings it and places a large glow- 
ing coal on the plug of tobacco in 
my pipe. I sip and puff and once 
again address the challenging 
question of keyf. . 

In truth, I have been so busy 
enjoying myself I have stopped 
asking what the word means. 
Eating is much more than simply 
the food you consume. It is the 
company you dine with, the sur- 
roundings you are in, the state of 
mind you bring to the table. In 
Turkey, where food and drink 
rank among the main pleasures 
of life, all these elements com- 
bine to extraordinary effect Hus, 1 
it seems obvious now, must be i 
one of keyfs happiest domains. 

■ Nicholas Woodsworth's stay in 1 
Turkey teas organised by Turkish \ 
holiday specialists Simply Tur- 
key, Chiswick Cate, 598-608 Chis- 
wick High Road, London W4 5RT. 
TeL‘ 0191-747 1011. 


Appetisers 

A tribute to the olive 


I n that quiet period for chefs 
between Christmas and 
New Year professional and 
amateur alike will be 
fascinated by OHitcs, the life and 
Ion' of a noble fruit, the latest 
book by Mart Rosenblum 
(Absolute Press. 320 pages, 

£14.95) who settled in Provence 
in 1986 an a form with 150 

neglected olive trees. A highly 
engaging blend of history, 
cooking and travel, this book is a 
fascinating tribute to the olive’s 
life-enriching properties. ML 

■ London's Halkip hotel is 
renaming its restaurant Stefano 


Cava! Uni Restaurant at the 
Haikin in order to give its chef 
more recognition, it says. A 
fashionable move. this. Cavallini 
styles his cooking “la cucina 
essermale". It is characterised by 
a certain lightness of touch and 
an avoidance of cream and 
heavy sauces - and he has won a 
Michelin star for his efforts. A 
three-course set lunch for £25 


has been introduced but expect 
to pay around £40 to £45 a head 0 
fa carte. The well-regarded wine 
list contains 400 fine Italian 
wines. Tel: 0171-333 1234, fax 
uoo. Jill James 

■ A gleam of hope in the battle 
against the big battalions from 
beer writer Roger Protz, who has 
just released the fifth edition of 


his Real Ale Almanac (£7.99. Neil 
Wilson Publishing, 314 pages). 
Two years ago, says Protz, his 
research indicated that a core of 
750 real ales was commercially 
available in the UK - now it 
exceeds 1,000. He adds: Tt is 
heartening to note that 
production of real ale is ’ 

increasing throughout the UK 

despite the brewers' best efforts 


to have the public weaned on to 
nitro keg beers." Hooray. JJ 

■ Last-minute Channel 
shoppers may be interested in 
MUle Vlgnes. a British 
independent wine shop in 
Wimereux near Boulogne, owned ! 
by London silversmith Grant 
McDonald. In the latest Channel \ 
Hoppers Guide. Mille Vlgnes Is 
winner of the Best Cross 
Channel Wine Outlet, and Best 
Cross Channel Red and White 
awards. Milie Vignes, 90-94 Rue 
Carnot, 62930 Wimereux. Tel: oo 
33 (0» 21 32 60 13 or fax 32 56 37. 

JJ 


Cookery 

A festive 


and homely 
fishy fume 

Philippa Davenport opts for a truly 
British classic on a special night 


E ven if fish shops in the 
UK open their doors 
between Christmas and 
the new year, not many 
boats are likely to put out to sea 
then, and the weather has a habit 
of ruffling British waters follow- 
ing the turn of the year. So now 
may be the last chance for a 
while to tuck into top quality 
fresh fish. 

Here are a couple of sugges- 
tions for making the most of it 
before the traditional 12-day mar- 
athon of meat and sweet eating 


better served warm U»n piping 
hot from baking. Frazzle the 
bacon rinds in a hot pan to 
release all their fat Then try. the 
rashers until crisp and keep hut 
Slice the while «»f each scollop 
into two discs: leave the corals 
whole. Pour the bacon fat from 
the pan. add the scallops lo the 
pan and cook for about 30 sec- 
onds on either side - as soon as 
the last piece is pul in. the first 
will probably nets! turning 
To serve, slice the tart and 
arrange it on a large warmed flan 
plate, grouping the scallops and 
bacon in between the wedges. 


JERUSALEM TART WITH 
SCALLOPS AND BACON 
( serves 6) 

Nutty testing Jerusalem arti- 
chokes and delicately sweet scal- 
lops go beautifully together, but 
this tart also goes well on its own 
as a preface to. or as an accompa- 
niment to, cold Christmas turkey 
and ham. Vegetarians may enjoy 
the tart scattered with a handful 
of flaked (or rubbed) and toasted 
nimnnric instead. The tart looks 
best if made in a 20cm moule 
manque — a fluted flan tin that is 
4.5cm deep and measures 19cm- 
20cm across the top. Most of the 
preparations can be done well 
ahead. . ’ 

9-12 scallops (depending on 
size): I25g-150g very thinly cut 
streaky bacon (ask your grocer 
or batcher to set the blade to no. 
2 on the slicing machine); 225g- 
250g trimmed weight Jerusalem 
artichokes (allow 300g when 
baying at the greengrocers); a 
sliver of garlic; 300 ml whipping 
cream (or 1 x 284 ml tub of whip- 
ping cream plus 1 tablespoon 
milk); 1 large egg pins 2 egg 
yolks; 15g flat-leaf parsley; 2 
tablespoons freshly grated Par- 
mi giano cheese. 

For the pastry: 150g plain 
household flour; 65g nnsalted 
batter; 30g Parmtgiano cheese; 
sweet paprika and cayenne; 1 
egg yolk (optional). 

Grate the Pannigiano finely for 
the pastry. Stir it into the flour 
with a seasoning of salt, paprika 
and cayenne. Cut then rub in the 
butter and bind with 2 tables- 
poons cold water (or the egg yolk 
plus a drop of water). 

Wrap and chill the pastry for 30 
minutes before using it to line 
the tin. Prick the pastry base and 
cover the sides with foil to pro- 
tect against burning during bak- 
ing. Chill for 30 minutes more 
before blind-baking for 20 min- 
utes or so on a hot baking sheet 
at 190°C (375-F) gas mark 5. 
Remove the foil for the last few 
minutes to firm up and colour 
the pastry rim, and brush the 
pastry base with a little raw egg 
white to seal the surface and so 
prevent the filling from making it 
soggy. 

For the filling, trim the arti- 
chokes of tough whiskers and 
any wounds inflicted in di gging 
them 19, scrub them well (there 
is no need to peel them), slice 
and cook them in the cream with 
the garlic at a bare simmer, with 
the saucepan lid askew. 

When perfectly tender, strain 
off and reserve the liquor. Whizz 
the solids with the parsley to a 
green flecked purte. Stir in the 
liquor, season with Parmigiano, 
salt and pepper, and cool slightly. 
Break up the egg and yolks with 
a fork and pour the artichoke 
cream slowly onto them, forking 
the eggs all the time as you pour. 
Season with extra Parmigiano 
and/or a squeeze of lemon to 
taste. (Everything up to this 
stage can be done well ahead.) 

To finish, give the artichoke 
custard a good stir, pour it into 
the blind-baked pastry case, slide 
it onto a hot baking sheet in an 
oven heated to 180°C (350*F) gas 
mark 4. 

immediately reduce the tem- 
perature to 160°C (325°F) gas 
mark 3 and bake far 3540 min- 
utes until set but not rigid. Then 
let the tart rest in a plate warmer 
for. say, 20 minutes. 

Like most custard tarts, this is 


CULLEN SK1NK 
WITH OYSTERS 
(serves l or mure* 

Cullen is a small port on the 
Moray Firth, traditional home or 
this fish soup-eum-stew. The clas- 
sic dish uses mashed potatoes 
and onions, f prefer chunks of 
potato and leeks, and for this fes- 
tive version I have added oysters, 
an idea inspired by au exquisitely 
delicate barley broth with 
smoked haddock and oysters 
served by Phil Vickery of The 
Castle Hotel. Taunton. I shall 
probably serve this for a simple 
homely supper on Christmas Eve. 
with salad and cheese and mince 
pies to follow. 



1 kg finnan haddock (or 500g 
undyed smoked haddock fillets - 
but fish on (he bone will produce 
a richer flavoured soup); 1-2 
dozen oysters: 500g floury pota- 
toes; 150g trimmed weight leeks 
(tender green parts as well as 
white); 1 litre Jersey or other 
rich (gold top) milk; 50g batten 3 
bay leaves; a bunch of flat-leaf 
parsley. 

Put the fish into a saucepan 
with the bay leaves, milk and 
250ml cold water. Bring very 
slowly to simmering point, caver 
and set aside for 8 minutes. 
Meanwhile chop the cleaned and 
trimmed leeks into 2cm lengths: 
peel the potatoes, dice half to 
two-thirds of them, grate the rest 
coarsely. Melt the butter in a 
soup-pan and film the vegetables 
with the fat, stirring and turning 
them frequently to prevent stick- 
ing. 

Lift the finnan out of Its liquor 
and set It aside in a covered bowl 
to cool without drying out Pour 
the fishy flavoured liquor Into 
the soup pan and bring to sim- 
mering point stirring all the 
while. 

Half-cover and cook gently, 
stirring occasionally, for 10-15 
minutes until most of the grated 
potato has disintegrated, thicken- 
ing the liquid to a cream, and the 
rest of the vegetables are nearly 
tender. (Everything up to this 
stage can be done well ahead, as 
can skinning, boning and flaking 
the haddock, and chopping pars- 
ley. The oysters are best shucked, 
their flesh chopped Into halves 
and their juices strained, wi thin 
an hour of eating.) 

Shortly before serving, discard 
the bay leaves, add the flaked 
finnan to the soup pan and 
reheat gently, stirring every now 
and then. Thin and flavour the 
soup with, some or all of the oys- 
ter juices (the juices can be 
boiled first in a separate pan to 
reduce them if you want their 
savour but not the full volume) 
and season with plenty of pepper, 
plus some salt If the soup needs 
it. Finally, stir in the oysters and 
I»rsley. cover the pan. switch off 
the heat and let the skink stand 
for 5 minutes to just set the oys- 
ters before serving 


D aube of dodo, urethra 
of unicorn, monkey 
brain sushi were just 
three dishes I have 
been “sampling” vicariously via 
the many readers* entries for our 
FT fantasy dinner which have 
taken place in dining rooms in 
Miami. Florida: Christ's College, 
Cambridge; Georgian Dublin; 13 
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Readers and their food fantasies 


Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
built by Sir John Soane in 1812; 
and a trip to Heaven. 

It was a classical scholar and 
biblical archaeologist who 
requested the dodo and unicorn 
having begun with manna, gath- 
ered In Sin and canned in Hell, 
as an amuse-gueule. 

A reader of energetic tempera- 
ment requested a pack of six ice 
lollies to be frozen from vintage 
Dom Perignon champagne and to 
be consumed on a 415-mile jour- 
ney to the North Pole. 

A patriotic Scot began in Car- 
noustie and finished in Suffolk 
with an enviable list of chefs - 
Patrick Goilbaud from Dublin. 


Joel Antunes now at the Ritz- 
Carlton. Atlanta, and Gordon 
Ramsay from London’s Auber- 
gine. Another reader requested a 
meal cooked by Delia Smith and 
Rick Stefs with Smith's mother- 
in-law's tarte tatin as dessert 
His finale was to go to Heaven to 
drink a bottle of Chdteau Rayas 
over cheese with its late propri- 
etor, Jacques Reynaud. and 
watch Scotland win the World 
Cup. 

Memories played a significant 
part. One took me lyrically 
around provincial Prance, begin- 
ning in Bergerac and ending at 
the Hdtel Atlantic, Wimerenx. 
An Irishwoman, resident in Lon- 


don, recreated a Georgian din- 
ner, complete with horse-drawn 
carriage and Irish wolfhound at 
Doneraile Court, County Cork, 
resplendent with furniture and 
paintings collected by her late 
cousin. Myrtle Allen from Bally- 
maloe House, Co Cork, would be 
at the stoves and dessert would 
he a carrageen topped with 
whipped cream and coffee sauce 
strongly laced with whiskey, her 
childhood favourite. 

Several readers requested trips 
to Le Gavroche with one running 
up a £57,000 bill with some fabu- 
lous wines and, dangerously, a 
main course of rib of beef. 

A dutiful son and proud father 


in Japan disclosed that his fan- 
tasy dinner centred on bottles of 
Chilean La tour 1971 and Vosne- 
Romanee 1972 bought for bis 
daughters’ weddings and. a bottle 
of 1921 Chateau d’Yquem, the 
year of birth of his diabetic 
mother. Tiffs wine, at SLOW a 
bottle retail in Loudon, could 
not, be said, be found In Tokyo 
so part of the £18J)00 would be 
sprat on flying to find tt. 

A former undergraduate at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, now 
a banker, took five friends back 
to the college's Combination 
Room and brought In London's 
Sally Clarke to cook. Wines 
Included two magnums of 


Chdtean 1945 Mouton Rothschild 
at £2.5,000 and a bottle of 1955 
Taylor's port which now costs 
£200 a battle bat which he h«H 
bought as a student for £5. 

The biggest bin, for four, came 
to £350,000 or £87.500 per per- 
son. The reader’s five-course 
meal consisted of sashimi of scal- 
lops, tuna and wild salmon; a 
degustation of foie gras; roast 
partridge; cheeses and Marco 
Pierre White’s- Le Pyramids des- 
sert. Eaten at restaurants In Lon- 
don, Courchevel and Barcelona, 
the main course wine would be a 
jeroboam (six bottles) of Mouton- 
Rothschild 1945 that would 
break the price barrier. One sold 


at Christie’s in September for 
£65,000. 

The prize of dinner for two at 
le Gavroche has been won by a 
f® 8 **®* in Bedford about to buy 
his first family house. 

His fantasy meal, as they turn 
the key in their new empty 
house, would involve finding a 
“W™ °f Roederer Crista l 
1989 with foie gras on a packin g 
case. Miraculously, as they 
moved around the house they 
would find different wines and 
courses and at each course the 
uecor would be finished to their 
own specification. The cham- 
pagne produces a new fireplace; 
Bonneau de Martray Corton 
Charlemagne 1992 a patio win- 
dow and jasmine scented garden 
and so on. 

Nicholas Lander 
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Champagne: is 
it possible 
that supplies / 

will dry up? 

Although there is no short-term worry over our favourite 
fizz, there are long-term problems, says Nicholas Faith 

C hampagne lovers right sort of acid and fruity these plots are already unde] 
should beware of a grapes which alone can produce concrete, or they are now cone 
coming shortage of champagne. teries, and most of the rest con 

their favourite drink. This idea seems inherently sist of marginal plots, frost-rid 

as the members Of ridiculous if nne mprplv rianrM rU>n <mri insmwetMa slnnac nasi 


C hampagne lovers 
should beware of a 
coming shortage of 
their favourite drink, 
as the members of 
the champagne co mmunit y agon- 
ise bow far they can extend then- 
region without changing, di luti n g 
or degrading the character of 

their cherished figz 

In the short term - in spite of 
attempts by sundry interested 
parties in the UK to cause a 
panic - there will be plenty to 
celebrate the mill e nnium, which 
the producers recognised as a 
golden opportunity years ago. 

The Champenois. a hard- 
headed bunch, reckon that not 
only win consumption 
by 30 per cent, but that drinkers 
will move up a level, to the great 
benefit of producers of what the 
Americans call “real imported 
French champagne”. 

As a result, and even though 
there is still a long way to go 
before the great day - or rather 
the great night - 37 champagne 
companies have already launched 
special cuv6es to help party- 
goers. 

The stampede was triggered by 
Roederer's hugely successful 
offer of 2,000 individually num- 
bered methusalahs of “Collection 
2000” (1990 Cristal to the igno- 
rant). 

Roederer has been followed by 
a number of big companies such 
as Perrier Jouet, with 2,000 jere- 
boams of “Reserve Belle Epo- 
que", which will cost around 
£1,000 apiece. Most with 1993 jere- 
boams of Dam Perignon 1993, and 
Pol Roger with 1,000 examples of 
its Winston Churchill 1988 - also 
in jereboams, a favourite size for 
the magic moment. 

Smaller houses have refused to 
leave the market to their bigger 
brethren and have been much 
more ingenious in devising 
names for their offerings. From 
Cattier comes a cuvfee “Millar- 
ium\ Not to be outdone, Mailly 
Champagne is offering a blend 
of the wines of 1990 and 1992 
called 'Tlntemporelle'’, while 
Jackie Charlier has a cuvfee “Tro- 
i si&me Mil " from the 1995 vintage 
- one favoured by many smaller 
firms. 

Perhaps Veuve Cliquot has 
done the most to satisfy drinkers’ 
thirsts for that fateful night with 
its special cuvfee Trill enni urn, 
from the rich 1989 vintage, as 
well as reinforcements from the 
1988 vintage reserve and the 1985 
rose. Serious thirst quenchers 
those. 

The producers are expecting a 
long hangover after 2000 (apart 
from the pedantic few who will 
be celebrating on the night of 
December 31 2000) but a serious 
drought is likely before the end 
of the first decade of the next 
century- It seems inevitable that 
by the second decade of the 21st 
century the real stuff will be 
even more of a luxury than it is 
today. 

The reason is simplicity itself: 
the relatively limited size of the 
vineyards which can produce the 


right sort of acid and fruity 
grapes which alone can produce 
champagne. 

This idea seems inherently 
ridiculous if one merely gianr^a 
at the map of the region. Cham- 
pagne is produced on a scatter of 
slopes over a vast area. 150km 
from north to south from Cor- 
micy 15km north of Reims to les 
fticeys, three enchanting villages 
south of Troyes. The same span 
of 150km covers vines from east 
to west, taking In vines a few 
kilometres east of Eurodisney in 
the west to Colombey-les-Deux- 
Kgiispg, home and shrine of Gen- 
eral de GauBe to the east 
The enormous gaps between 
the slopes, notably between the 
Aube east of Troyes and the rest 
of the vineyard 80km to the 
north, show d early the nature of 
the problem. 

Champagne is so northerly a 
vineyard that the grapes can be 
grown only on south or east fac- 
ing slopes, not only to catch the 
sun but also, crucially, to escape 

I Informal expert 
opinions 
suggest there is 
more suitable 
land, south- 
facing slopes, 
available for 
expansion 

the wet. cold, west winds of win- 
ter - and even, thpn they rarely, 
ripen sufficiently to make satis- 
factory still wine. Moreover, the 
slopes should be chalky - and 
already the vines are planted on 
slopes with little chalk on them. 

So the Champenois' dilemma is 
simplicity itselC at the moment 
the 250m bottles they sell 
account for only one in 14 of all 
the bottles of sparkling wine sold 
in the world. 

The total is growing; can the 
Champenois keep pace? And, 
even if they can, should they try, 
given the enormous, and gener- 
ally successful, efforts they have 
made over the past decade to 
improve the quality of their 
wines, efforts which have inevit- 
ably included restrictions on the 
quantity of wine that can be pro- 
duced from each hectare of 
vines? 

The Champenois have 31,000 
hectares cf wine in production. 
This Is 500 more than it was in 
the early 1980s before a 10-year 
programme to plant 500 addi- 
tional hectares a year was 
approved. Now that these vines 
are contributing, production Is 
likely to fall slightly as older 
vines are dug up, a process 
deferred over the past few 
years. 

In theory, because of the way 
the appellation is currently 
defined. 3,000 more hectares 
could be planted, but many of 


these plots are already under 
concrete, or they are now ceme- 
teries, and most of the rest con- 
sist of marginal plots, frost-rid- 
den and inaccessible slopes near 
the woods which top so many of 
the chtes on which the region’s 
vines are planted. 

Of course, say the cynics, the 
Champenois could easily increase 
production, and not only because 
in the late 19th century before 
phylloxera struck there were 

60.000 hectares producing wine 
entitled to the precious name. 
When the appellation was 
defined — in 1927 at a when 
the scientific definition of te rroxr 
was less advanced than it is 
today - grapes were such an 
unprofitable crop that a number 
of municipalities refused to par- 
ticipate. 

Indeed, informal expert opin- 
ions suggest that there are 3J)00 
more hectares of suitable south- 
facing chalky slopes available fix' 
expansion. But from these should 
be subtracted about 1,000 hec- 
tares which enjoy the appellation 
but which will never be able to 
produce wine worthy of the name 

rhampapnfr 

In any case, awarding ordinary 
agricultural k»nd the appellation 
would mean an instant profit of 
around FFrtOO J)00 a hectare for 
the lucky owners. Even the extra 

3.000 would not satisfy demand 
for more than a decade or so. 

The only alternative then 
would be to allow less ideal ter- 
Totrs to produce champagne - 
and there are those who say that 
the additional 5,000 hectares 
planted In the 1980s included 
some marginal terrozrs. 

Any major increase in the area 
piantad would mean altering tha 
very character of champagne 
because so high a proportion of 
the new vineyard would be in the 
Anbe, 100km south of Epemay, 
which now accounts far a fifth of 
production. 

Although the Aube - recently 
divided into two regions, Bar-sur- 
Aube and Bar-sur-Selne - is prod- 
ucing increasingly fine wines, 
they tend to be richer, more Bur- 
gundian, than those produced 
further north (not surprisingly 
since the Aube is closer to the 
Cote D'Or than to the historic 
heart of Champagne). 

To help square this particular 
circle, the Comitfe Interprofes- 
sionel des Vtns de Champagne, 
which brings growers and mer- 
chants together, is conducting 
what must amount to the most 
sophisticated research in the his- 
tory of any French region, one 
designed to pin down that most 
elusive and French of concepts, 
termer. 

They are analysing the whole 
region - taking in the historic 
knowledge of which plots pro- 
duce what Every possible aspect 
is being taken into account forc- 
ing geologists, geographers, mor- 
phologists, pedologists and mete- 
orologists to work together as 
never before. 

Champagne has been divided 
into 20 sub-regions and the 



research is being conducted at 
the level of the individual parcels 
of vines, involving tens of thou- 
sands of samples of sons, sub- 
soils, clones, rootstocks and, 
above all, climate. The Champen- 
ois have grown increasingly 
aware over the past few years 
that every commune has its own 
micro-climate which already dic- 


tates the date at which harvest- 
ing can begin. 

“What we’re doing," says Laur- 
ent Panigai, who is in charge of 
the viticultural department of tire 
CTVC, “is to establish a grammar 
for what has up until now been 
purely a spoken language” But, 
he insists, there is no necessary 
clash between traditional and 


more modern ways of transmit- 
ting knowledge. 

We will bave to wait until 
around the miiipnnivrm to learn 
just what this new language tells 
us about the future of the region 
- and how for it is capable of 
satisfying the world’s thirst for 
the finest sparkling wines during 
the third millennium. 


Unfortunately for champagne- 
lovers, the final decision will not 
be left to the technicians but will 
involve local political forces - 
who will inevitably dodge any 
change to the status quo. If they 
get their way it is perfectly posa- 
ble that the world will run out of 
champagne sooner rather than 
later. 


W andering 
around the 
premises of 
some of the 
grondes marques which con- 
stitute the household na m es 
of champagne, you might be 
excused for believing that 
you were visiting so many 
factories producing baked 
beans or disinfectant. 

With some multilingual 
Mfesse in unifo rm at your 
elbow rehearsing you once 
again in the functions of the 
endless batteries of spark- 
ling stainless steel vats. 

banking bottling lines and 

the space-age cradles that 
are gyropafeoes. it is hard to 
experience the love for 
champagne which must 
affect the countless individu- 
als who live in that large, 
amorphous region which 
stretches from far south of 
Troyes to north of Rheims. 

Champagne is, above all, a 
branded product but it is not 
exclusively so. If you want 
to smell the earth of the 


Little names behind a big product 

Giles MacDonogh visits some of the smaller champagne houses and considers what they have to offer 



Fip* and affordable 

red and white Burgundies 

Rsrsodosis. Kl. 0171 409 7276 
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region, you need to visit 
some of the smaller growers. 
Their wines may sometimes 
lack the elegance or the 
finesse of the grondes 
marques, but their individ- 
ualism can provide some- 
thing which fat wallets and 
technical wizardry cannot. 

Anyone looking for char- 
acter in champagne would 
be advised to pay a call on 
Anselme Selosse in Avize on 
the pure chardonnay COte 
des Blancs. Selosse. who 
looks a bit like Marco Pierre 
White, is written off as a 
dangerous lunatic by nine 
tenths of the region. 

I was sceptical at first he 
leaned across the table and 
told me firmly that be was 
not mad, not a revolution- 
ary, and that he made per- 
fectly normal champagne. 
Then he started to throw 
books at me. 

They were by his guru, the 
soil-doctor. Claude Bouiguig- 
non, the brainpower behind 
the terroxr school of growers 
for whom all that is ulti- 
mately good and typical in a 
region comes from the min- ' 
ute nuances of soil, exposi- 
tion and clima te, Bourgnig- 
non had been up to look at 
Selosse's different soils and 


filed a report. Now he 
thought he was getting the 
best from his wine: a real 
champagne de terroir. 

Selosse is chiefly contro- 
versial for his use of oak bar- 
rels to ferment his cham- 
pagne. of which a small 
amount are new. He makes 
his wine a bit like a great 
white burgundy, before bot- 
tling it and giving it the sec- 
ond fermentation which 
turns it into champagne. 

In spite of accusations 
from Ids many detractors. 
Selosse is not looking for 
“oak juice”, but he wants 
the wine to bave the contact 
with the air which is only 
possible if you use casks. 
You know he uses oak when 
you taste his wines. They 
■ are all as individual as their 
maker; the “Extra Brut” has 
the butteriness associated 
with new world chardozmay. 
and there is a touch of oxida- 
tion which won’t be every- 
one’s cup of tea. My favour- 
ite was the 1988 vintage, 
which he is releasing now; it 
had digested the oaky tastes 
and was long and lemony. 

If Selosse is the new-wave, 
Georges VesseDe is the old 
guard. He lives in Boozy on 
the Montague de Rheims, 


the most famous cru in 
Champagne for pinot noir, 
the grape which is pressed to 
make white wines in the 
region, but which also 
makes all great red bur- 
gundy. Vesselle is famous 
for his Bouzy Rouge: the 
rare, red, still wine which 

The village 
has a little 
plot of pinot 
noir which is 
partly used to 
make another 
rare, still, red 
champagne 

takes you back to the time 
before Dam Pferlgnon put the 
fizz into champagne. 

Champagne is the north- 
ernmost wine region in 
France, and making proper 
red wine can be a labour of 
lore in some years. When 
the sun has shone, however, 
the wine can take you by 
surprise. 

There were years such as 


1943. 1959. 1976, 1996 and 
1997, when the vintage was 
so good that Bouzy Rouge 
tasted like good red bur- 
gundy, but, said Vessell e , it 
had to bfe old. To prove it be 
opened a 1959 and we drank 
the bottle. 

Jacquesson, in Dizy In the 
Marne Valley, will be 200 
years old next year, and to 
celebrate, it is scrapping its 
pretty, old labels. It is run by 
the Chiquet brothers. Jean- 
Hervfe arid Laurent who have 
about 50 hectares of vines if 
you include growers under 
contract. 

Like Selosse, the Chiquets 
use some wood in their wine- 
making, but it is inert, old 
oak. the traditional method 
which does not flavour the 
wine. Some of their best 
vineyards are on the C6te 
des Blancs and- their vintage 
Blanc de Kanes is one of the 
best there Is. The 1989 Signa- 
ture is also a superb wine. 

Paul Goerg is a small co- 
operative in Vertus on the 
Cdte des Blancs whit* prop- 
erly cares for the wines of its 
members. The name is used 
on the export market only. 
Vertus is now chardozmay 
country, but it was not 
always so. and the village 


possesses a little plot of 
pinot noir which is partly 
used to make another rare, 
still, red champagne, and 
partly to make a rosfe. 

Paul Goerg' s best wines 
are pure chardonnays: a 
fine, blscuity, blanc de 
blancs, and a vintage 1990 
with that lovely hazelnut 

Bruno Paillard is a small 
man grown big, and he 
seems to get bigger every 
day. In 1981 he was just a 
broker. Then he started a 
champagne house under his 
own name. Pail lard went 
from strength to strength. 
He took over the older firms 
of Boizel and Chanoine 
Frferes, and, at the end of 
November, his group of com- 
panies bought 98 per cent of 
the houses Phllipponat and 
Abel Lepitre. 

The house of Bruno Pail- 
lard does not look much like 
the old world, rather more 
brutally the new: a huge 
blockhouse on the outskirts 
of Rheims set among a litter 
of carpet car and DIY show- 
rooms. Pailiard reserves art 
for the labels he fixes on his 
fine champagnes. 

He is one of the few now 
to make a proper “Crfemant”, 


a pure chardonnay with a 
lighter mousse which was a 
speciality of the C6te des 
Blancs. His vintage 1989 is 
also a delicious wine, even if 
it lacks a little “bottom’, fall- 
ing a mite short on the fin- 
ish. 

P ailiar d wasn’t in his high- 
tec office when I arrived. His 
assistant put me into a car 
and we set off across cham- 
pagne to Phllipponat where 
he was operating four or five 
telephones at a large desk in 
his new domain. 

After he had explained the 
complicated holding struc- 
ture of his group of com- 
panies we had a treat in 
store: the Cl os des Goisses. 
This is a five-hectare single 
cm on a steep slope over- 
looking the Marne and 
planted with chardonnay 
and rather less pinot noir. 

It was my first glass. It too 
is partly made in (Old) wood, 
and like Selosse’s cham- 
pagnes, the 1988 was notably 
vinous - more like great 
wine with bubbles than 
champagne as we normally 
think of it. There was even a 
slight earthiness to it cou- 
pled with great elegance and 
“breed”. 

The Clos des Goisses has 


always been one of the most 
famous wines in Cham- 
pagne. but while the estate 
was owned by the slick Bor- 
deaux firm of Marie Brizard, 
its fame was not much put 
about abroad. All Is set to 
change now: Bruno Pailiard 
the Champenois is in con- 
trol, and let us hope he will 
invest it with the right 
degree of love. 

■ Information: Jacques 
Selosse, from £16.50 from 
Oldacrc-Field. 0161-929 7064: 
Georges Vesselle, £16.95 for 
the 1988 from Stones of Bel- 
gravia 0271-235 2622; Jacques- 
son. from £28.95 from Self- 
ridges: Paul Goerg, from 
£14.78 from The Champagne 
House ( also stocks Selosse), 
0171-828 4615; Bnmo Pailiard, 
from £16, Berkmann Wine 
Cellars 0171-609 4721; Clas des 
Goisses £563 for a case cf six 
from Cellars Direct, 0191 495 
5000. 


BONUS BURNING A ■ 
HOLE IN YOUR POCKET? 

Carve oat a deal 
with Farr Vintners. 
Britain’s largest fine 
wine traders. 

TeL am 8Z3 2000 
Fax. 0171 an 2020 
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MOTORING / SPORT 


Road Test 

Load-lugger 
with a 

touch of class 


Stuart Marshall finds an affordable compact estate 


E state cars come In two 
main lands : load lug- 
gers and lifestyle 
enhancers. The former 
sacrifice styling to 
maximise carrying capacity. The 
latter give up some interior space 
for the sake of their looks - bat 
will still carry things too bulky 
for any booted saloon or some of 
the sleeker hatchbacks of similar 
size. 

It seems that load-lugging 
estates pure and simple might be 
an endangered species; endan- 
gered. that is. by the multi- 
purpose vehicle (MPV). Volvo has 
knocked on the head its old rear- 
wheel drive estate, a big. boxy 
car that was the darling of the 
antiques trade. 

It had all the elegance of a 40ft 
container but, rear seals folded, 
was unmatched for carrying 
capacity since the earlier demise 
of the Peugeot 505, which even 
provided three forward-facing 
rows of seat 

Ford, Citroen. Mercedes-Benz 
and Vauxhan still produce large 
Scorpio, XM, E-Class and Omega 
estates. In the load-lugging class, 
Peugeot now has only the 806 
MPV. a good vehicle if hardly a 
successor to the 505 estate. Buy- 


ers of smaller, stylish estate cars, 
however, are well catered for. 

Few combine elegance and car- 
rying capacity as well as the 
Citroen Xantia. For prestige, the 
BMW 3-Series Touring (an estate 
in all but name) is unmatched, 
though Audi’s A4 Avant is snap- 
ping at its heels. 

I Exhaust 
emissions 
and fuel 
consumption 
are both 
very low 

Prices are in the £17.000 to 
£25,000 range. There are. of 
course, plenty of more affordable 
cars in the same compact, 
slightly sporty niche. One of the 
best is the Vauxhall (Opel) Vec- 
tra estate, priced from £13.960 to 
£21,800. 

Vectra estates are powered by 
L 6-litre and l£-litre four-cylinder 
and 2^-Iitre V6 petrol engines or 
a 2-litre turbodiesel which is the 
most advanced of its kind avail- 


able. It has direct injection, offer- 
ing better economy than the indi- 
rect injection systems still found 
on most diesel cars. A single 
overhead camshaft operates four 
valves per cylinder, the 10.000 
mile/16, 000km service intervals 
are the same as far the petrol 
engines. 

The environmentally aware 
can drive it with a clear con- 
science because its exhaust emis- 
sions are 20 per cent lower than 
the European Union standard 
and its fudl consumption remark- 
ably low. 

During an extended test of a 
Vectra CDS turbo-diesel estate, 
using It as a typical private buyer 
might, I averaged 44.18mpg (6.41/ 
100km). I am not a tyre squeaker 
at traffic li ghts but nor do I bang 
about on motorways. The Vectra 
also had a great many short runs 
after cold starts and mare than 
its fair share of being driven In 
slow traffic. 

For much of the time it was 
quite heavily loaded and during 
hot weather the air-conditioning 
- fitted as standard to all Vectras 
bar the cheapest entry model on 
which it is an optional extra - 
was permanently on. On a long, 
unhurried journey, better than 



50mpg (5.61/100km) was easily 
achieved. So, full marks for the 
Vectra TDTs fuel economy. 

Unlike many of Its rivals, the 
original Vectra TD1 lacked an 
intercooler, which is a heat 
exchanger reducing the tempera- 
ture of the air leaving the turbo- 


charger’s compressor and thus 
improving combustion efficiency. 
An intercooler is now available 
on Vectra TDIs, increasing 
engine output from 82 horse- 
power to 100 horsepower. 

The effect on fuel consumption 
Is marginal (an increase of about 


3 per cent) and exhaust emissions 
are unaffected but the power 
boost is considerable. Unlike 
some of the go-faster commenta- 
tors. 1 was never embarrassed by 
the original Vectra turbo-diesel's 
alleged lack of power. (1 prefer to 
make good progress by reading 


the road well ahead, not by «iv- 
tog the engine a hard time. 

Having said that, the inter- 
cooled. 100 horsepower \tLtra 

TDI estate 1 am now dmiw, .M* 
significantly more get up and tfo 
without any loss of reruiomcuh 
The extra urge in fourth and JJh 
raars is appreciated on lonp hills 
5S* makes overtaking quicker 

^Tvectra TDI always started 
instantly In the morning; only 
once when the temperature fell 
to -5°C overnight, did l have to 
wait a couple of seconds for the 
pre-heat warning light to go out 
I never saw any exhaust smoke 
at start up or when accelerating 
hard, proving the engines clean- 
liness. Routinely tanking UP with 
low-sulphur City diesel may have 

At 4.49m (14ft i in) long, the 
Vectra estate was big enough for 
relaxed long journeys, compact 
enough to be nimble in town and 
easily parkable. Suspension and 
seats are fairly firm, the power- 
steering nicely weighted and han- 
dling tautljr competent. Rear 
seats up, the load space takes two 
carefully stowed sets of golf clubs 
and two power trolleys, though 
not with the cover pulled over. 

The £21,800 Vectra CDX TDI 
estate is well equipped. Standard 
items include ABS brakes and 
cr uise control, climate-controlled 
air conditioning, a built-in Traf- 
f ir mas ter giving advance infor- 
mation on motorway bold-ups. 
six-disc CD autochanger, electric 


plays, among other things, 
instant and average fuel con- 
sumption, range, time, radio sta- 
tion selected and outside temper- 
ature with flashing frost warn- 
ing. As a marque. Vauxhall (or. 
for that matter. Opel) may lack 
the status of Audi or BMW. but a 
Vectra estate is an adequate - 
and cheaper - alternative to a 
3-Series touring or A4 Avant 


Classic Cars 

The rebirth of a legend 

Alexander McGregor on the new-found enthusiasm in the US for Nissan's ‘Z cars' 


T he driver accelerates on 
to the freeway ramp in 
fourth, foot down, and 
the red Persimmon 
Datsun 240Z takes the 180 degree 
curve without even the hint of a 
wobble or a tyre sqneaL Coming 
oat of the tarn, the car explodes 
on to the straight of the freeway, 
zipping past the Californian 
traffic with only open road 
ahead. 

Everything about this 24QZ is 
new except that it is 26 years old 
and the odometer says 644)00 
miles. Although that coaid jast 
as well be 164,000 or 264,000, it 
is hard to telL The 1971 Datsun 
2402 were resilient cars much 
used. 

Now the 24QZ, or what can be 
found of them, are being reborn, 
Californian fashion, as Nissan 
renovates and recycles its most 
famous car-line. (Datsun was 
reclaimed and renamed by its 
owner, Nissan, in 1983.) 

Nissan has undertaken a 
program to buy np old Datsun 
240Z&. and send them through 
Pierre Z*s Auto workshop in 
sooth central Los Angeles where 
they are given a complete 
make-over and then put out on 
the market as a new "classic** 
240Z. 


There would be few better 
qualified surgeons to make-over 
die 240Z than Pierre Perrot, a 
service manager at Datsun 
dealerships who has worked 
exclusively on the Z-cars since 
1980. The better part of three 
decades around them 
has done little to dim his French 
accent or his enthusiasm for the 
car. 

Perrot strips the reclaimed 
Oatsuns to their shells and then, 
while Nissan overhauls the 
engines, he and his team of nine 
rebuild the cars from scratch 
with all the hands-on dedication 
of fine art restorers. 

The only noticeable differences 
to the original models are 
aesthetic - such as the new 
improved "bronzing’’ paint Even 
so, colours are limited to the 
original seven choices, winch 
include such gaudy names as 
Mexican Red and Safari Gold. 


Any parts with any wear are 
replaced, and although original 
materials are used as much as 
possible a few pieces have had to 
be newly manufactured. The 
most noticeable being the 
dashboards, which are ma de in 
Japan, and the cooling system 
has been impr o ved . There 
is now a double core radiator, 
and t he original aluminium fan 
has been replaced by a bigger 
plastic fan. 

Once having passed Nissan's 
120-point inspection, the 
refurbished cars are offered for 
sale at one of the 10 
Nissan authorised Z stores 
nationwide, with an estimated 
retail price of $26,000. (In an 
open auction recently, one 2402 
went for 632,000 in three 
minutes.) 

Already there are waiting lists 
of buyers, perhaps not surprising 
given the amount of nostalgia 


generated by the car which not 
only was a breakthrough vehicle 
for Datsun/Nissan in the US. bnt 
also did much to revolutionise 
sports cars. 

Production of the Datsun 240Z 

I The Datsun 
240Z offered 
the chance of 
owning a sports 
car at an 
affordable price 

started in 1969. and it began 
appearing in car showrooms in 
1970. Over the next three years 
about 125,000 were sold, and by 
the early 1980s the sale of Z-cars 
- including subsequent Z4ines 
the 260, 280 and 280ZX - had 


reached lm, making it the 
fastest selling sports car ever. In 
the proce s s, British dominance 
of the sports car ended. 

Certainly the Datsun 240Z 
offered a generation of 
Americans the opportunity of 
owning a sports car at an 
affordable price. The Datsun 
2402 had speed, styling and a list 
price of 63^26- half that of 
competitors such as the Mustang 
and the Corvette, and a third the 
cost of a Porsche. 

It did not hurt sales, in the US 
especially, to design the car for 
the larger sized Americans. The 
Z-cars had plenty of head and leg 
room at a time when drivers of 
most other sports models were 
forced to climb into tight, 
capsule-size seats. 

In 1996, after Its 25th 
anniversary, sales of the Z-ttne 
had dropped to M00 units in a 
year and it was discontinued in 


the US. By then the latest model, 
the 300ZX, had crept op to 
luxury car price range, in the 
vicinity of $50,000, at a time 
when the sports car market was 
shrinking. In the 1990s, the 
compact, economical Miata, set 
the pace. 

“We’ve reached the end of the 
baby boom era.” says Mike Sage, 
owner of the largest Nissan 
dealership in the US. “Sports 
cars are perceived as an 
indulgence and finances aren’t 
so readily available for that” 

Then in a remarkable example 
of corporate schizophrenia, a 
year after stopping the Z-car. 
Nissan announced plans to 
celebrate Its glorious past by 
starting a program to renovate 
the old 240Zs. 

“Tbe end of an on and the 
birth of a legend,” was the tag 
line, as. Nissan buyers started 
scouring the sunbelt states - the 


“rust-free" states - from 
California to Texas for suitable 
wrecks, if not for renovation 
then for parts. Needless to say, 
the price of any old 240Z, no 
matter what the condition, 
trebled overnight. 

The initial contract with 
Pierre Z’s workshop was for 200 
cars. In six months, they have 
produced 12 completely 
refurbished 240Zs, and according 
to Perrot, the production rate 
will pick up speed “now we are 
doing one car a week”. 

For dealers, they cannot come 
quick enough. “I have a waiting 
list of buyers," says Sage. 

The newly renovated 240Zs are 
as good as new, if not better, 
than the original, and come with 
a 12-month, 12,000-mile limited 
warranty. Ironically, while they 
might be as durable and as 
driveable as they ever were. 
Perot admits that for most 
buyers they will remain a 
collector's item, perhaps brought 
out for a weekend jaunt. 

“One of my clients is a doctor 
who had to sell his 2402 when he 
was a student. Now, after his 
family have grown up, he is 
buying back bis dream - but X 
think that he is keeping it in his 
garage.” 


Cricket 


When winning 
becomes too easy 

Canute James on efforts to stop the rot in West Indian fortunes 


T here are few better 
indications of the 
extent of the decline 
in West Indies 
xicket than the relief that 
ireetod the team's success in 
Taw ling past 300 runs In a 
rest innings during the 
■ecenr and embarrassing 
our of Pakistan. Equally 
instructive was the Inability 
if the bowlers to defend 
ilmost 300 runs In a one-day 
natch. 

Pakistan’s comprehensive 
lismantUng of what was. 


until recently, one of the 
more formidable machines 
in the game might have soft- 
ened up the West Indians for 
next month's assault by 
Michael Atherton's England 
team. It has certainly forced 
those running the game in 
the Caribbean to try to find 
immediate answers to some 
pressing problems, despite 
signs of recovery In the 
Shariah tournament. 

The loss of form has not 
been sudden. The team was 
performing sporadically a 


year ago in Australia when 
the West Indians were 
beaten. The struggle was 
obvious in this year's home 
series against India and Sri 
Lanka. These recent perfor- 
mances were far removed 
from the predictable victo- 
ries of a decade ago. 

Much has to do with atti- 
tude. both on the players’ 
part and the administrators'. 
Winning became a habit, 
and one easily acquired. The 

team would lose the odd 

match or two. but the combi- 
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nation of talents in all 
departments of the game 
gave the West Indians a psy- 
chological advantage over 
their opponents, which 
counted for runs and wickets 
before a ball was bowled. 

Such was the ease of vic- 
tory that quite a few things 
were taken for granted. Fast 
bowlers do better on respon- 
sive wickets. Not only are 
they being denied such 
pitches by their opponents, 
but also by West Indian 
curators themselves, who do 
not know as much as they 
would like about local soil 
conditions. Batsmen who 
were used to the ball coming 
on bad great difficulty in 
negotiating anything which 
did not 

Churlish opinion in the 
Caribbean contends that it is 
all a result of the fell of a 
once-mighty team. This 
ignores the fact that other 
teams are doing much bet- 
ter, matching and now over- 
taking the West Indians. 
Despite the obvious differ- 
ences in the levels of talent 
in international cricket, it is 
becoming increasingly fool- 
hardy to predict the outcome 
of any tour. 

But If the rest of the world 
has caught up with the West 
Indies, the problems for the 
game in the Caribbean have 
been exacerbated by the 
seeming unwillingness or • 
inability of the administra- 
tors to be innovative with 
the structure and composi- 
tion of teams. 

There has been merit in 
the West Indian approach to 
persevere with players who 
show talent and promise but 
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Brian Lara, a good candkiatB for the next captaincy, has fraquenfiy expressed hia desire to lead the team 


who might go through bad 
patches. Had this not been 
so. the world might have 
seen very little of Vivian 
Richards. But this need not 
prevent administrators and 
selectors taking bold and 
sensible decisions. Many in. 
the region knew little of 
Michael Holding when. Clive 
Uoyd insisted he be given a 
place on a tour to Austr alia. 

The problem for West 
Indies cricket has less to do 

with the diminishing talent 

of the players and more to 
do with the feet that players 
and administrators, long 
used to winning, have appar- 
ently stopped trying. So deep 
is the rot that cynics and 
cognoscenti alike are speak- 
ing of dramatic team 
changes Cor the forthcoming 
series against England. 

Inevitably, questions have 
centred on the captaincy of 
the West Indies. Courtney 
Walsh, who took over after 
the traumatic departure of 
Richie Richardson. Is the 


consummate twm man, and 
clearly one of die best bowl- 
ers in the game. But there is 
very little to compensate for 
his phlegmatic disposition. 
He is conservative and pre- 
dictable when innovation 
seems appropriate. 

Walsh refuses to be drawn 
about stepping down. He will 
meet the West Indies Board 
when the team returns home 
from this week's one-day 
tournament in Sharjah Not 
many expect he will stay on 
as captain, or that he will be 
asked to, although he might 
continue to play. The cap- 
taincy should fell to Brian 
Lara, who has frequently 
expressed his desire to lead 
the team. 

Lara has already i nflic te d 
that he knows more than a 
few things about field strat- 
egy. What the administra- 
tors and West Indians hope 
is that he will concentrate 
more on the game, and 
speak less off the field - 
about himself, and angrily to 


members of opposing 

Resolring the issue of the 
captaincy alone will not be 
enough. A captain, though 
he may be brilliant at the 
game and inspirational, 
might not on his own be able 
to change apparently institu- 
tionalised bad habits and 
attitudes in the players. 

West Indian players, who 
appear to have concluded 
that they have security of 
tenure, should be made to 
compete for their places 

While the West Indies' was 
being humiliated in Pakis- 
tan, the “A” team has been 
touring South Africa. The 
selectors would do well to 
present some new faces in 
England, and to members of 
the present West Indies 
team. Statistics of past bat- 
ting and bowling perfor- 
mances cannot provide the 
basis of selection. 

But West Indies cricket, in 
the West Indies Itself, is 
more than a sport. It is a 
form of politics which is at 


Mux 

once a fragile adhesive to 
fractious region and an ayi 
nue for the most base pari 
chialtsm. When the. teal 
was doing well, voices qua 
tioning the selectors’ choice 
were understandably mut« 
Now there is cacophony. . 

Nationalism informs muc 
of the criticism. The mar 
dispassionate voices concw 
however, that the Wes 
indies Board must be pxt 
J >ared to deal with the rot. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on 
around the 
world 



■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 
Hyksmtiseum 
Tat 37-20-673 2727 

• Medieval illustrated histories: the 
Hausbuch and its Master. Drawings, 
prints and a panel painting by the the 
Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet, 
including the 64 sheets of the 
Hausbuch, which has been taken apart 
for restoration; to Jan 18 

• On Country Roads and Fields: 
tracing the development of Dutch 
landscape painting through the 18th 
and 19th centuries, including examples 
of the Hague School and 
tum-of-the-century works by Van Gogh 
and Mondrian; to Mar 3 

Stedelqk Museum 

Tel: 31-20-5732911 
wwwAtedafiJk.nl 

Malevich: Works on Paper from the 
Khardzhiev Collection Exhibited for the 
First Time. 79 drawings in pencfl, 
chalk, gouache, ink and watercolours, 
spanning almost the whole of the 
Russian avant-garde artist's careen to 
Jan 25 

OPERA 

Netherlands Operas Hat 
Muziektheatar 

Tel: 31-20-551 8971 
Dialogues des Carmefites: by Poulenc. 
New production conducted by Yves 
Abel in a staging by Robert Careen. 
Cast includes Joan Rodgers and Sheri 
Greenawald; Dec 22, 25 

■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundacid *18 Caixa* . 

Tel: 34-3-207 7475 

• Mad rid- Barcelona, 1930-1936: 
brings together a group of around 100 
avant-garde works from the period of 
the Second Republic, before the Civil 
War. Indudes paintings and sculptures 
by Picasso, Mira and Dali, along with 
photographs, posters and films; to Dec 
21 

• Rembrandt The Human and the 
Natural Landscape. 91 etchings from 
the Rembrandt House Museum in 
Amsterdam. The exhibition will transfer 
to Madrid; to Jan 1 1 


■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

Philharmonic 

Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 

conducted by Daniel Barenboim to 

works by Mendelssohn. Rihm and 

Bruckner; Dec 20, 21 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper 
Tel: 49-30-34384-01 

• Hansel und G ret el: by 
Humperdinck. Premiere conducted by 
Olaf Henzold In a staging by Andreas 
Homokl; Dec 21 

• Le Nozze de Figaro: by Mozart. 

New production conducted by 
Christian Thielemann and staged by 
G5tz Friedrich, with sets by Herbert 
Wernicke; Dec 25 

■ BOLOGNA 

OPERA 

Teafro Comunale 

Tel: 39-51-529 999 
www.nettuno.it/bo/teatrocomunale 
Turandot by Puccini. Revival 
conducted by Daniels Gatti In a 
staging by Hugo de Ana; Dec 21 

■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunst- und AussteUungstralte der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland 

Tel: 49-228-917 1200 
Kunsthalle Bremen: selection of 
important works including paintings, 
sculptures and copper engravings from 
the collection of the Kunsthalle 
Bremen: to Jan 11 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tel: 1-312-443 3600 
wwwArtic.edu 

• Irving Perm, A Career In 
Photography: 150 prints, from every 
stage of Pehn's career. Includes 
fashion photography, portraits and 
ethnographic series; to Feb 1 

• Renoir's Portraits: Impressions of an 

Age. Around 65 paintings spanning the 
artist's career, of subjects Including 
Claude Monet and Madame Renoir, to 
Jan 4 




Opera of Chicago 

-312-332 2244 
lyticopera.org 

tad: world premiere of Anthony 
’s new work about the 19th 
iry anti-slavery campaign. Dennis 
3 ll Davies conducts a production 
rorge c. Wool fs; Dec 20 

CLEVELAND 

BfTIONS 

•land Museum of Ait 

-216-421 7340 


as Gold; Central Asian 
Textiles. Featuring 64 
jles from the 8th to 15th 
ien they were of immense 
d cultural significance. 

, most Important known 
f. The exhibition will 
/ York; to Jan 4 
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‘Psyche Abandoned*, 1790, a marble statue by Augustin Pajou, at the Louvre unto January, then traveling to New York 


around 30 stifl lifes, landscapes and 
mythological compositions by the 
relatively unknown brother of de 
CNrico;to Jan 11 


nhagen 

s - 

useum of Modem Art, 

0779 
ia.dk 

no, Paintings 1927-1952: EXHIBITIONS 


■ FRANKFURT 

EXHIBITIONS 
Schim Kunsthalle 
Tel: 49-69-299 8820 
Holy Russia: Icons and the Rise of 
Moscow 1400-1600. 50 icons lent by 
Russian museums are the centrepiece 
of this exhibition, which also indudes 
16 manuscripts. The period was a 
crucial one. which marked the rise of 
Moscow as a principality ruled by 
powerful Tsars. To Mar 1, after which 
the exhibition will travel to London 

■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITIONS 

Burrell Collection 

Tel: 44-141-649 7151 

Sir John Lavery (1856-1941): The Irish 

Glasgow Boy. Highlights include "The 

Tennis Party" (1885), “State Visit of 

Queen Victoria to the Glasgow 

International Exhibition" (1888), and 

major portraits in which the influence 

of Whistler is dearly visible; to Jan 25 

■ HONGKONG 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hong Kong Museum of Art 

’ www.usd.gov.hk/CE/Museum 
National Treasures: Gems of China’s 
Cultural Relics. Major exhibition 
assembling some 160 works of art on 
loan from China’s 30 museums. 
Indudes bronzes, fades, ceramics, 
paintings and tapestries, some of 
which have never travelled before; to 
Marl 

■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Fine Arts, Houston 
Tel: 1-713-639 7750 
The Dark Mirror: Picasso, Photography 
and Painting. More than 300 works, 
the majority of them photographs, 
which wJJJ illustrate the relationship - 
between the various media In which 
Picasso worked. The display includes 
studies of works fn progress, 
self-portraits, and photographs of 
Rousseau and Braque. The exhibition 
has been seen in Paris and wilt travel 
to Japan; to Feb 1 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Barbican Hafl 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
Christmas Carol Concert fflchard 
Hictox conducts the London 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus in a 
programme lnduding Humperdinck's 
Hansel and Gretd Overture and 
extracts from The Nutcracker; 

Dec 20, 21 

DANCE 

Royal Festival Hafl 

Teh 44-171-9288800 
The Royal Ballet programmes 
combining Ashton’s Las Patineurs, 
Tales of Beatrix Potter, and Peter and 
the Wbff; Dec 23, 26 


Hayward Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-261 0127 
wwwJiayward-gallery. org. uk 
Objects of Desire: The Modem Still 
Life. Exploring 20th century 
developments of a 400-year-old genre. 
tiiis show ranges from Picasso and 
Matisse to Oldenburg and Warhol; 
previously seen in New York; to Jan 4 

National Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Making & Meaning: Holbein's 
Ambassadors. This recently cleaned 
double portrait by Hans Holbein the 
Younger pictures two French 
ambassadors to the court of Henry Vlll 
in 1533; to Feb 1 

National Portrait Gallery 

Tet 44-171-3060055 

• Hyenas in P etticoats: Mary 
WoHstonecraft & Mary Shelley. 
Celebration of the Joint bicentenary of 
the two women writers; Through 
portraiture, drawings and manuscripts 
the display examines their lives, times 
and writings; to Feb 15 

• Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823): 
previously seen in Edinburgh, this 
exhibition of some 60 paintings 
includes the major portraits belonging 
to the National Gallery of Scotland as 
wen as loans from abroad; to Feb 1 

Royal Academy of Arts 

Tel: 44-171-439 7438 
Sensation: Young British Artists from 
The Saatchi Collection. Showcase of 
works by some 40 artists Including 
Damien Hirst, Marc Quinn, Mark 
Wa! linger and Rachel Whiteread; to 
Dec 28 

Tate Gallery 

Tek 44-171-887 8000 

• The Age of Rossetti, Blhti e-Jones 
and Waits: Symbolism in Britain 
1860-1910. Works by British artists 
including the pre-RaphaeTites Rossetti 
and Burne-Jones are presented 
alongside those of European 
contemporaries; to Jan 4 

• The Turner Prize 1997: display of 
works by each of the nominees on this 
year's all-woman shortlist Christine 
Borland, Angela Bulloch, Cornelia 
Parker and Gillian Wearing; to Jan 18 

Victoria and Albert Museum 

Tat 44-171-938 8500 

• Carl and Karin Larsson; Creators of 
the Swedish Style. Recreates five 
rooms of the famous house at 
Sundbom, and examines its 
extraordinary impact on the Interior 
design of our century; to Jan 18 

• Zutoaga: Spanish Treasures from 
the Khaiili Collection. Fust major 
exhibition devoted to the 19th century 
Spanish metalworker and his 
contemporaries; to Jan 11 

THEATRE 

Lyric Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue 
Tel: 44-171-494 5045 
Cyrano de Bergerac: by Edmond 
Rostand, translated and adapted by 
Anthony Burgess. West End transfer of 
the RSC production, starring Antony 
Sher and directed by Gregory Doran 

M LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 


Tet 1-213-3653500 
Los Angeles Philharmonic: conducted 
by Esa-Pekka Salonen in works by 
Beethoven, John Williams and Nielsen. 
With violin soloist Alexander Treger; 
Dec 20. 21 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundacfo “la Cabca" 

Tet 34-1-435 4833 

• Joaquim Mir, 1873-1940: A Life’s 
Journey. Retrospective of around 140 
works by the landscape painter; to 
Jan 25 

• Martin Puryean first European 
retrospective of the American sculptor, 
b.1941. The display comprises around 
40 works produced since the 
mid-1970s; to Jan 11 

Museo National Centro de Arte 
Reina Sofia 
Tet 34-1-467 5062 
Fernand L6ger (1881-1955): 
retrospective comprising some 220 
paintings and drawings by the early 
modernist. Having emerged from the 
Cubist revolution c.1910 to move 
towards abstraction, Lager 
subsequently returned to figurative 
painting following his experiences of 
war. The exhibition will emphasise the 
artist’s relationship with architects, as 
well as his work for the ballet and 
cinema. Previously seen in Paris, the 
exhibition will transfer to New York; to 
Jan 12 


■ MILAN 

DANCE 

Teatro alia Sea la 
Teh 39-2-88791 

Giselle: with sets and costumes by 
Marie- Louise Ekman; Dec 20 

EXHIBITIONS 

Fondazione Antonio Mazzotta 

Tel: 39-2-878 197 

Kandinsky: more than 100 works, 30 of 
them paintings; to Jan 11 

OPERA 

Teatro ads Scats 
Tel: 39-2-88791 

Macbeth: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Riccardo Muti in a staging by Graham 
Vick, with designs by Maria Bjomson. 
Casts vary; look out for Maria 
Guieghina and Roberto Atagna; Dec 21 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Haus der Kunst 

Ellsworth Kelly: retrospective of the 
American abstract painter and sculptor, 
b. 1923, now In his 70s and one of the 
most distinguished living artists. 
Organised with the Guggenheim 
Museum and previously seen in New . 
York, Los Angeles and London; to 
Jan 18 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 

Lincoln Center 

Tel: 1-212-721 6500 

www.Hncolncenter.org 

• New York Philharmonic: conducted 

by Dr Walter J. Tumbulf with the Boys 

Choir of Harlem; Avery Fisher Hall; 

Dec 20 


• New York Philharmonic: 
KJezmerfest With the Andy Statman 
Orchestra and K leaner Conservatory 
Band; Avery Fisher Hall; Dec 21 

DANCE 

New York City BaHet, New York 
State Theater 

Tel: 1-212-870 55 70 

George Balanchine's The Nutcracker; 

Dec 20, 21,22, 23,26 

EXHIBITIONS 
Brooklyn Museum of Art 
Tet 1-718-638 5000 
Monet and the Mediterranean: "It is so 
beautiful here, so bright, so luminous! 
One swims in blue air. it is frightening!" 
wrote Monet from Cap d’Antibes in 
1888. Bringing together more than 70 
works, this exhibition presents the 
fruits of several journeys made by the 
painter to the Italian and French 
Riviaras in the 1880s, to Venice in 
1908. Assembled from public and 
private collections, these paintings 
provide a survey of the great 
impressionist’s encounters with 
Mediterranean colour and fight; to 
Jan 4 

Guggenheim Museum 

Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim.org 
Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist’s 50 year 
career, in which photography and 
performance have been dominant 
themes. The exhibition begins at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and 
continues at the Guggenheim Museum 
SoHo; to Jan 7 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www.metmuseum.org 
% Drawings of Filippino Lippi and His 
Circle: first major exhibition of work by 
the Quattrocento painter. Of the 117 
drawings on display, 80 are by Uppi. 
including rare loans from around the 
world; to Jan 11 

• Jackson Pollock (1912-1956): Early 
Sketchbooks and Drawings. Display of 
48 rarely seen pages from the Abstract 
Expressionist’s sketchbooks, and 24 
drawings; to Feb 8 

• Picasso - The Engraver: Selections 
from the Musee Picasso, Paris. Around 
150 engravings, etchings and 
woodcuts created between 1900 and 
1942. The display includes sequences 
which show the development of 
individual images, carved woodblocks 
and metal plates; to Dec 21 

• The Private Collection of Edgar 
Degas: sold at auction after his death 
in 1918, more than 200 19th century 
French paintings and drawings 
collected by the artist who once 
imagined establishing his own 
museum. Includes works by Ingres, 
Delacroix, and impressionists including 
Manet, with one room devoted to 
works by Degas himself; to Jan 1 1 

Museum of Modem Art 
Tet 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 

• Achilla Castiglioni: Design! First US 
retrospective of toe Italian architect 
and designer; to Jan 6 

• Egon Schiele (1890-1918): The 
Leopold Collection, Vienna. Around 
150 works by toe Austrian 
Expressionist, dating from 1905 
through 1918; to Jan 4 

• On toe Edge: Contemporary Art 
from the Werner and Elaine 
Dannheisser Collection. More than 80 
works by artists inducting Tony Cragg 
and Cindy Sherman; to Jan 20 

Whitney Museum of American Art 
Tet 1-212-3272801 

• Fashion and Rim: running 
concurrently with the Warhol show, this 
film and video series traces toe 
relationship between the two 
industries; to Jan 18 

• The Warhol Look/Glamour Style 
Fashion: major retrospective of around 
500 works of art, following Warhol's 
career from the 1940s to the 1980s, 
and also lnduding works by his 
contemporaries; to Jan 18 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tet 1-212-362 6000 
wwwjnetopera.org 

• Don Giovanni: by Mozart 
Production by Franco Zeffirelli; Dec 20 

• II Barbiere di Slvlglia: by Rossini. 
Revival of a staging by John Cox; Dec 
20,24 


■ PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 
Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tet 33-1-4478 1275 
www.cnac-gp.fi' 

Bruce Naumaru spanning the career of 
the American artist, b.1941, this 
exhibition focuses on his relationship 
with language, and includes sound and 
video installations. The exhibition will 
travel to London and Helsinki; to Mar 9 

Mus€e cTArt Modems de ta Vllle de 
Paris 

Tet 33-1-5367 4000 
Gilbert & George: major retrospective 
of toe British artists, comprising some 
120 works and spanning their career 
from their meeting at St Martin's 
School of Art in 1968 .to the 
"Fundamental Pictures’ of last yean to 
Jan 4 

Musee du Louvre 
Tet 33-1-4020 5151 

www (rvfVTP fr 

• AMission to Pereia 1897-1912: 
display of pictures, objects and 
photographs retracing the 
archaeological expedition led by 
Jacques de Morgan, paying tribute to 
his career and toe mission’s 
discoveries about the ancient 
civilizations of Iran; to Jan 5 

• Etchings from the Low Countries: 
display of 110 copper etchings dating 
from toe 15th and 16th centuries. 
Includes works by Lucas de Leyde and 
DQrer; to Jan 5 

• Pajou, sculpteur du Roi: first 
retrospective devoted to works by the 
French sculptor (1730-1809), 
successful in the French Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
and a favourite of Louis XV and Louis 


XVI. The display includes Pajou’s five 
most famous marble statues, portrait 
busts and drawings. The exhibition win 
travel to New York; to Jan 19 

OPERA 

Opera National de Paris, Optra 
Bastille 

Tel: 33-1-4473 1300 
La Traviata; by Verdi. Production 
directed by Jonathan Miller and 
conducted by James Conlon. Angela 
Gheorghiu sings the role of Violetta 
with Ramon Vargas is Alfredo 
GarmonL Dec 20, 24 

Opera National de Paris, Palate 
Gamier 

Tel: 33-1-43439696 

The Merry Widow: by Franz Leh&r. 

Armln Jordan conducts a new 

production directed by Jorge Lavefli, 

with sets by Antonio Lagarto; Dec 22, 

23,26 


■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 
Musei CapttoQnl 

Henri Maltese: more toon 200 works 
are Included in this major exhibition, 
which alms to demonstrate the 
profound influence of Oriental art upon 
the great modernist. Documents made 
available by the Matisse archives have 
made it possible to clarify the nature of 
the relationships between Matisse and 
various Oriental experts living in 
Europe at the time; to Jan 20 

Palazzo Venezia 

Tel: 39-6-6999 4259 
Pietro da Cortona (1597-1669): 
celebrating the 4D0to anniversary of 
the birth of the Italian baroque artist, 
this retrospective comprises around 
100 paintings, as well as architectural 
drawings and a group of sculptures; to 
Feb 10 


■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Palazzo Grass! 

Tel: 39-41-523 1680 
German Expressionism: Art and 
Society. Kirchner is at the centre of 
this selection of works, dating from 
around 1910 to the mid -1920s. Other 
artists represented include Meidner 
and Marc; to Jan 11 


■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Jfidisches Museum 
Tel: 43-1-535 0431 
www.jmw.at 

Max Uebermann: selection of paintings 
by the German Impressionist dating 
from the period 1900-1918, during 
which the Jewish haute bourgeoisie 
flourished. Uebermann was an active 
collector of the French Impressionists, 
and his collection is partially 
reconstructed here; to Jan 18 

KunstHausWien 
Tet 43-1-712 0495 

Herb Ritts: first European retrospective 
of work by the American photographer. 
Previously seen in Boston, the 
exhibition ranges from portraits of 
Hollywood celebrities to images of 
Africa; to Jan 18 

Kunsthlstorisches Museum 

Tel: 43-1-525240 

Pieter Brueghel and Jan Brueghel; 
comprehensive survey of the art of the 
two sons of Pieter Brueghel the Elder, 
includes around 130 paintings and 20 
works on paper by Jan Brueghel the 
Elder (1568-1625) and his less 
celebrated brother Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger (1564-1637/8). The exhibition 
also includes a dozen important works 
by their father, enabling visitors to 
trace his influence upon the technique 
of his sons; to Apr 14 


■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERTS 
Kennedy Center 
Tel: 1-202-467 4600 
National Symphony Orchestra: 

Handel's Messiah, conducted by 
Claudio Scimone. With the Baltimore 
Choral Arts Society; Concert Hall; Dec 
20, 21 

DANCE 

Kennedy Center 

Tel: 1-202-4674600 

Jeffrey Ballet of Chicago’s The 

Nutcracker. Opera House; Dec 20 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

• Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master 
of the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many 
of them on loan from churches and 
museums in Italy; to Mar 1, after which 
the exhibition will travel to Bergamo 
and Paris 

• Thomas Moran (1837-1926): first 
retrospective devoted to the American 
landscape painter. Featuring 100 oils 
and watercolours including a selection 
of toe famous Yellowstone pictures, 
painted on a survey expedition in 1871, 
which influenced Congress's decision 
to create their first National Park. To 
Jan 11, after which the exhibition will 
tour to Tulsa, Olkahoma and Seattle; to 
Jan 11 

THEATRE 

Kennedy Center 

Tek 1-202-4674600 

Black Nativity: Langston Hughes's 

retelling of the Christmas story; Terrace 

Theater; Dec 20, 21, 23. 24, 26 


■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsthaus Zurich 

Tel: 41-1-251 6765 

Arnold Bdcklin, Giorgio de Chirico, 

Max Ernst Voyage into the Unknown, 
comprising 130 paintings, collages and 
sketches; to Jan 18 


Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-mail: susannajustin®ftcom 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtSase 

Tel: 31-20-664 6441 
E-jnajfcartbaseepi.net 
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It’s been a great year, 
calendar-wise 

But, John Authers reckons, in baseball terms, it 
ain’t over till it’s over 


Pay up and take your chance 

Philip Coggan looks into next year’s crystal ball 


T o paraphrase a 
great New York 
luminary; it ain't 
over till it's over. 
Such wisdom from Yogi 
Berra, the New York Yan- 
kees' great catcher, seemed 
particularly apt at the end of 
this week, as the US stock 
market refused to enter its 
customary end-af-year hiber- 
nation and instead embarked 
on a nasty two-day slide. 

The market looks as 
though it will remain vola- 
tile until the end of the year, 
and until the effects of the 
Asian currency crisis on the 
US economy, and specifically 
US corporate earnings, begin 
bo become clear. 

It therefore seems a little 
dangerous to attempt to 
wrap up the trends for the 
year. 

However, a look at the 
winners and losers for the 
year so for, up until more 
bad news from Japan 
induced yesterday morning's 
latest share price slide, 
reveals some distinct pat- 
terns. 

These become clearer after 
analysing the winners in the 
hectic period since the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
peaked in the first week of 
August. 

For the year as a whole, 
Wall Street was the winner 
in every possible sense. 

The Standard & Poor's 
Investment banking and 
broking sector was up 8-L94 
per cent for - the year, 
reflecting 1 " the- extreme 
advantage which Wall Street 
can be expected to derive 
from a bull market. 

A strong equity market, 
with the S&P 500 index up 
28.97 per cent for the year, 
boosted fund managers' mar- 
gins. while encouraging 
more companies to dive into 
mergers and acquisitions, 
which boosted Wall Street 
earnings. 

On top of all this, US 
investment banks bad their 
own internal merger boom, 
with several deals that re-de- 
fined the way Wail Street 
works, headed by the take- 
overs of Morgan Stanley by 
Dean Witter and of Salomon 
by Travelers. 

For the year as a whole, 
other powerful contributors 
include semiconductors (up 
67.21 per cent) and comput- 
ers (50.34 per cent), continu- 
ing the trend for the high- 
tech sector to pace the bull 
market. 

As if to emphasise that 


Mixed fortunes in a year of two halves 



investment banking is the 
1990's gold mine, the worst 
performing sector was gold 
and precious metals, down 
40.88 per cent for the year. 

A look at the best perform- 
ing stocks for the year also 
reveals some predictable 
names. Dell Computer, the 
most successful discount 
computer manufacturer, 
gained 219.06 per cent for the 
year, making it the hottest 
S&P 500 stock. Top Dow 
stock was Travelers, up 84.91 
per cent. Other strong per- 
formers for the year 
included Charles Schwab, 
the dominant broker for the 
new army of US retail inves- 
tors. up 98S3 per cent 

On this basis, everything 
sbuiids like business as 
usital - the stock market 
continued to fare well, with 
impetus coming from both 
Silicon Valley and Wall 
Street But the foundations 
of the market look for less 
secure than they did at the 
end of last year. While high- 
tech stocks have had a good 
year, investors needed to be 
much more discriminating 
than they were in the past. 
Several west coast giants 
have had an awful year, 
paced by 3Com (down 52JS3 
per cent), Apple Computer 
(down 3.33 per cent), and 
Oracle (down 18.71 per cent). 

Networking and semi- 
conductor companies domi- 
nate the list of worst per- 
formers in the four-month 
period since the market's 
August peak. 

Semiconductors rose 160.52 
per cent in the first eight 
months or the year. Since 
then, they have dropped 
35.82 per cent. 

Asia, the prime export 


market for the high-tech sec- 
tor. has much to do with this 
reverse for the sector. 

It also lies behind some 
nasty reverses for longer 
established corporate titans. 
For the year as a whole, only 
three of the 30 Dow stocks 
are in negative territory. All 
of them - Eastman Kodak 
Boeing and Sears Roebuck - 
have had very specific and 
well-publicised problems. 
Since August 6, however, 18 
Dow constituents are down. 

These include Interna- 
tional Paper, which like all 
paper companies is critically 
exposed to the world econ- 
omy and is now down 22.68 
per cent. Caterpillar has 
dropped 13.37 per cent in 
that' period, having previ- 
ously posted a 55.48 per cent 
advance. 

Wall Street measures its 
own progress using the cal- 
endar year. On this basis, it 
has been a great year, and 
many investment bankers 
are receiving appropriate 
rewards in the form of 
annual bonuses this week. 

But there is a worrying 
sense that with August, and 
the beginning of the Aslan 
currency crisis, US stocks 
entered a new phase. Inci- 
dents like yesterday morn- 
ing. when the Dow managed 
to lose 260 points before 
recovering, are likely to con- 
tinue until the health of cor- 
porate earnings becomes 
clearer next month. 

Dow Jonas bid Average 

Monday 7JBQ2J5Q + B429 

Tuesday 7,976.31 + 53.72 

Wednesday 7,957.41 - 1&90 

Thursday 7.846.50 - 11091 

Friday 


I t is the time of year to 
get out the tarot cards, 
hold hands round the 
otfija board and try to 
guess what win happen to 
the UK stock market in the 
year ahead. 

Alas, because of unfore- 
seen circumstances, our reg- 
ular soothsayer, Madam 
Zara, was unable to help oat 
with the column. So we were 
forced to resort to those pin- 
striped pundits, the stock 
market strategists. 

All turned out to be for too 
cautious with their forecasts 

for 1997. 

Even the most optimistic 
cited In this column 12 
months ago. NatWest and 
P anmare Gordon, opted for 
the FTSE 100 index to reach 
only 4.500-4,600 and 4,500 
respectively. 

Ian Williams, of Panmure 
Gordon, is a leading bull 
a gain this year. He thinks 
Footsie will reach 6,000 by 
end-December 1996. a target 
he put in place in August. 
“We are bullish about the 


economic fundamentals," he 
says. u Our forecast of 
growth Is above the consen- 
sus and our forecast on infla- 
tion is below it 

"We are also very optimis- 
tic about corporate earnings, 
which could grow by 11 per 
cent over the year. Gilt 
yields should foil to 6 per 
cent at the 10 year level." 
His main concern is about 
Wall Street, where he thinks 
the market might be too 
optimistic about the outlook 
for earnings. 

Richard Kersley, at BZW, 
is another strategist who has 
set a 6.000 target for end- 
1998. 

He says: “We balance the 
concern about possible cor- 
porate earnings downgrades 
with the belief that interest 
rate expectations are too 
bearish. We think that rates 
will be coming down in the 
second half of the year. 

“We also believe that the 
UK's economy is set to be a 
lot more convergent with the. 
rest of Europe, and that 


Britain's monetary union 
credentials will start to be 
priced in the market good 
news for both bonds and 
equities." - 

Nick Knight, of Nomura, 
says the big surprise for 1997 
was tbe fall in UK bond 
yields when most analysts 
were expecting them to rise. 
He thinks yields will fall a 
bit farther in 1998, to 6 per 
cent, at the 10-year maturity, 
helping Footsie to push for- 
ward to 5.800. 

He is expecting only sin- 
gle-digit growth in earnings, 
adding; “This is a bond- 
driven, not an earnings- 
driven, market" 

David McBain, UK strate- 
gist at NatWest Markets, 
thinks Footsie will reach 
5,700 by end-1998. “We’re 
optimistic about the UK 
market on a 12-month view 
but we're cautious about the 
nest few months, given the 
Call-out from Asia and the 
potential for a US rate hike. 

“The UK economy will 
slow but not go into a reces- 



The pundits foe up to guess what's coming 


Better than meet predictions 
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sion, and infl ation could tick 
up over the next few months 
but will come down again. 
That, and a reduction in the 
public sector borrowing 
requirement, means that gilt 
yields will remain support- 
ive at current levels. 

“Despite the hit from Asia, 
there is still scope for earn- 
ings and dividends to grow, 
probably by 8 to 9 per cent 
and 7 to 8 per cent respec- 
tively." 

McBain believes a key fac- 
tor will be strong institu- 
tional cash flow. There will 
he not much in the way of 
new issues or rights issues 
and, with a combination of 
share buy-backs and cash 
takeovers, the result will be 
a negative net supply of 
equities. 

Philip I sherwood, of 
Dresdner Klein wort Benson, 
sees a supportive bond mar- 
ket. with the yield on gilts 
getting closer to that on Ger- 
man government bonds. 

He is opting for a Footsie 
target of 5,600 but feels tbe 
index could wen outperform 
the rest of the market, 
thanks to its heavy concen- 
tration on the defensive sec- 
tors of oils, pharmaceuticals 
and financials, Earnings of 
noo-finanrial companies will 
grow by just 6 per cent. 

According to Isherwood. a 
supportive technical factor is 
that institutions have been 
selling UK equities for 13 
consecutive quarters. 

But, with companies 
returning cash to sharehold- 
ers, this disinvestment from 
UK equities cannot continue 
forever. 

Philip Collins, UK equity 
strategist at HSBC James 
Capel, thinks the market 


will reach 5.500. with the 
main positive factors being 
earnings growth of 8 to 9 per 
cent and its high level of 
liquidity. But stock markets 
will be constrained by rising 
bond yields - "there's too 
much store been set In the 
theory that inflation is dead" 
- and the as yet unquantif- 
ied effects of the Aslan 
crisis. 

Richard Jeffrey, Charter- 
house group economist, says 
there is “quite a lot of down- 
side risk in the market. 
Investors have come to the 
conclusion that the economy 
has slowed to a sustainable 
rate of growth, and 1 don't 
believe it has". 

Jeffrey is expecting fur- 
ther interest rate rises in the 
first half of the year, forcing 
the market down by 10 to 15 
per cent. But any dip will be 
temporary and, once interest 
rates have peaked, the mar- 
ket will rebound to end the 
year at 5,200. 

Mark Brown, of ABN- 
Amro Hoare Govett, is the 
most bearish strategist His 
Footsie target for end-1996 is 
a pessimistic 5,000. He is 
looking for a modest rise in 
global bond yields, and for 
growth of just 5 per cent in 
industrial earnings. He also 
assumes that after one more 
rise to 7.5 per cent, base 
rates will be held at that 
level until 1999. 

He adds; “It is difficult to 
see haw the market can do 
much better than drift side- 
ways in this environment - 
which is our central case. If 
the winds of equity risk pre- 
mia from Asia really bite, 
then the market could foil 
significantly." 

ph&p. coggan&rft. com 
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European stock markets 

A vintage year for the 
World-beaters 

But 1998 will see big changes, says Jeffrey Brown. 
Can the momentum be sustained? 


E urope was a good place 
to be this year. With 
Japan wallowing in the 
doldrums after June, 
and greater Asia cascading into 
crisis in the third quarter, it bas 
raced ahead of the World index. 

The FT/ S&P Europe index, 
excluding the UK, is 27 per cent 
ahead in sterling terms up to 
December 19. This is not only a 
50 per cent better return than 
the 18 per cent racked up by the 
World index: it is also vintage 
stuff on its own terms. A gain of 
more than a quarter this year 
outpaces the 10-year average for 
FT/S&P Europe by a factor of 
4J5. 

Of course, much depended on 

stock market selection. Europe 

contains two of the top four 
performers among mainstream 
markets, Switzerland and Italy. 

These rose 47 and 48 per cent 
respectively, just behind Mexico 
(49 per cent; but ahead of the US 
(36 per cent)F*raoce was 
back-marker of the seven 
leading European economies, 
and Germany and Sweden also 
flagged. 

The momentum came across 
the board. Competition from 
debt markets eased throughout 
the year, with bond yields 
trudging steadily lower. And 
company profits stayed buoyant, 
with earnings growth 
accelerating to 23 per cent from 
13 per cent in 1996. 

At the same time, what 
stockbrokers like to call the 
equity risk premium" subsided, 
with governments generally 


overhaul in g their budgetary acts 
in order to qualify for economic 
and monetary union (Emu) - 
and keeping a tight lid on 
inflation in tbe process. 

Over tbe past three months, 
there has been a certain amount 
of hesitancy as a result of the 
turmoil in Asia which has 
threatened the outlook for the 
global economy. Recent stock 
market performance has been 
mixed and increasingly volatile, 
notably in Germany. 

Europe’s Mg seven 
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Can the pace be maintained? 
Both inflation and long bond 
yields are at their lowest levels 
for several decades and It Is 
difficult to see debt markets 
rising much further. One 
nagging worry is that they will 
turn down and take equities 
with them. 

At the same time, the political 
landscape is going through a 


period of rapid and dramatic 
change. Europe could be a very 
different place in 12 months. 

By early summer, the initial 
Emu members should be known, 
along with tbe line-up at the 
European central bank. The 
single currency is set to appear 
in 1999. With all this happening . 
it is not surprising that brokers’ 
predictions for 1998 contain an 
even larger element of 
guesswork than is usual at this 



Most analysts are looking for 
further gains in earnings and 
share prices. According to US 
broker Goldman Sachs, the 
growth of company profits In 
Europe next year will average 15 
per cent, with the' range 
extending from 10 per cent far 
Italy to 20 per cent for 
France 

The US broker expects this to 


fuel stock market gains o: 
between 5 pa- cent and 2C 
cant, but stresses the diffi 
of making accurate predlc 
in view of the continuing 
level of uncertainty in 
Asia. 

Many analysts see 
restructuring, and the coi 
sector’s continuing effort* 
improve returns on capita 
one of the more fundama 
ways to drive value for 
European equities. 

Plans revealed this moii 
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Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are fisted in Section One 
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Directors’ dealings 

Game of two players 
at Wembley 
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Two directors of Wembley, 
the leisure services group, 
bought 35,000 shares 
between them at 287p, writes 
Ian Forrest. 

riawi Hnltman, *hp 
chairman , doubled his 
holding to 50,000 and Nigel 
Potto-, the finance director, 
doubled his holding to 

20499. The shares have 
underperformed the market 
by 45 per cent over the past 
year so investors win be 
hoping that these deals 
herald a reco v ery in the 
group's fortunes. 

■ Thinking along the same 
li nes co uld be shareholders 
at ki'k, tho international 
manufacturing and 
engineering group, where 
T«m Strachan, the chief 


executive. Bob Bauman, the 
deputy chairman, «Tid the 
finance director Kathleen 
O’Donovan bought 410,000 
shares between them at 
179p-181p this week. 
Bauman, who is due to 
become chairman next May, 
took the lion's share with 
300,000 shares and now has a 
holding of 340,000. 

■ The most interesting sale 
of the week was at the Royal 
Bank of Scotland where 
George Malhewson, the 
chief executive, sold 10,000 
shares at 775p. This 
represents IS per cent of his 
total holding but the shares 
have outperformed the 
market by 22 per cent over 
the past three months so 
this may be profit-taking. 
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WL-- Last week? s prefiminary results 
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■ Results due next .week 
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New issues 


Demergers seemed the 
flavour of the week, writes 
Emiko Teraztmo. 

Diageo, the food and 
drinks group created from 
the $38bn merger between 
Guinness and Grand Metro- 
politan. started trading this 
week after getting condi- 
tional approval from US 
competition authorities 
based on the sale of the 
Dewar's whisky brands in 
the US. But it had a lacklus- 
tre opening. 

National Parking Corpora- 
tion, the car parks operator, 


confirmed it would demerge 
Green Flag, its breakdown 
recovery business, next year. 
Bob Mackenzie, chief execu- 
tive, said earlier synergies 
between NPC the tax parks 
b usiness and (keen Flag for- 
merly National Breakdown 
Recovery Club, ceased to 
exist NPC, now listed on 
Ofex, wfl] suspend plans for 
a full listing until after com- 
pleting the demerger. 

Burton Group, high street 
retailer, published details of 
its demerger of Debenhams, 
set for January 26. 
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■ Current takeover bids and mergers 
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In the Pink 

Why the IMF has got it 
wrong in South Korea 


Money flows from countries that don’t have it to countries 
that don’t need it, argues Brian Reading 

According to theory, capi- 


Brian Reading is a director 
of Lombard Street Research 

W hat credit rat- 
ing would you 
give to a coun- 
try with the 
following credentials? 

1. An average annual 
grow t h rate of 8 per cent for 
the past 28 years and a bud- 
get that had been in surplus 
since at least 1980. 

2. A public sector with 
gross debts of 3 per cent of 
GDP. net public sector 
assets or 23 per cent of GDP. 
and a public spending rate 
of 25 per cent of GDP. 

3. A personal savings rate 
of 20 per cent of disposable 
income and a national 
savings rate of 36 per cent 
4. An unemployment rate 
of 2 per cent and inflation 
running at 5 per cent 
5. A current account defi- 
cit which, although running 
at Z5 per cent of GDP now, 
had averaged 1 per cent of 
GDP over the past two 
decades and cumulatively 
totalled only $50bn, or 11 
per cent of GDP. 

The answer to that initial 
question is - possibly the 
best But the country in 
question is South Korea, 
and its rating has been 
reduced to junk bond status. 

All these facts hardly 
square with an economy 
that is burdened by 
short-term foreign loans of 
more than gioribn - more 
than 20 per cent of GDP - 
and has a currency and 
stock market that are col- 
lapsing in spite of the big- 
gest bail-oat ($57bn) ever led 
by the international Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF). 

What went wrong? 

The answer is - uphill 
capital flows from countries 
such as the US. which has 
one of the lowest savings 
rates in the world, to Korea, 
which hag one of the high- 
est This, too, is odd. 


tal flows from developed 
countries with excessive 
savings to developing coun- 
tries where profitable 
investment opportunities 
abound. Now. though, 
money flows from countries 
that don’t have it to coun- 
tries that don’t need it. 

Those with efficient and 
sophisticated financial 
systems, where borrowing 
costs are low, lend to others 
with inefficient and dis- 
torted financial systems 
where plentiful savings 
finance speculative and 
unproductive loans at high 


interest rates. 

South Korea’s mistakes 
were to allow its banks and 
companies to borrow cheap 
dollars abroad while (sup- 
posedly) eliminating the 
exchange risk by pegging 
the won to the dollar. 

Excessive foreign borrow- 
ing was offset partly by pri- 
vate outflows, such as Sam- 
sung’s direct investment in 
British plants, but mostly 
by official outflows. 

These resulted from 
exchange market interven- 
tion to prevent the won app- 
reciating. 

Korea's foreign currency 
reserves rose from SlOhn in 
1990 to S25bn in mid-1997. 
But the increases in dollar 
reserves had to be financed 
by government borrowing 
at home, which pumped 
liquidity into the domestic 
hanking system. 

Ranks financed real estate 


speculation and overinvest- 
ment by large corporate 
conglomerates, known as 
chaebol Fast growth sucked 
in imports, rising prices 
made exports less competi- 
tive. The current account 
deficit widened to match the 
tmneeded capital inflows. 

Korea caught Asian 'flu 
when capital inflows dried 
up. Its current account defi- 
cit could not be turned into 
a surplus overnight and 
short-term loans could not 
be rolled over. So. it bad to 
turn to the IMF. 

Who, precisely, is being 
bailed out? It is not Korean 


borrowers. The IMF has 
stipulated that bad banks 
and over-committed chaebol 
must be allowed to fail. 
Their shareholders, deposi- 
tors and employees must 
suffer. 

It is not the Korean 
people. Fiscal retrenchment 
and monetary stringency 
have been prescribed to cut 
imports by forcing the econ- 
omy into recession. Korea’s 
problems of over-capacity 
and a liquidity crunch are 
to be made worse. 

The IMF has got it all 
w rong. Foreign lenders are 
the beneficiaries of thin bail- 
out US, European and Japa- 
nese hanks are being res- 
cued from the losses they 
would face if Korea 
defaulted. 

The hlamp also hes with 
them. They lent willy-nilly 
to Korean banks and com- 
panies when they could — 


and should - have known 
these were cooking their 
books and were being 
manipulated by politicians. 

It lies with western greed. 

which conspired with Kor- 
ean corruption to inflate the 
Korean bubble economy. 
And It lies with western reg- 
ulatory authorities which 
turned a blind eye to the 
risky Investment policies of 
their banks. 

The Korean government 
should ignore the problem 
of its private sector's for- 
eign currency obligations. It 
could easily nationalise all 
troubled banks and chaebol. 
re-structure and re-capital- 
isc them using public funds. 

It could pump liquidity 
into the economy to rescue 
it from recession, doing 
Itself and the world a favour 
in the process. This might 
push up public sector debts 
from 3 per cent of GDP to 40 
per cent - but so what? It 
would save the economy 
from a debt deflationary spi- 
ral. 

Korea should leave the 
won exchange rate to find 
its own level and, if neces- 
sary. default on foreign 
debts. This would preclude 
it from borrowing money 
from foreigners. But Korea 
has no need to borrow, and 
unneeded capital inflows 
were part of the cause of its 
problems. 

The US. Europe and 
Japan should be subject to 
IMF surveillance. It should 
demand that regulators 
place tough restrictions on 
western banks which 
indulge in risky lending to 
developing countries. Such 
restrictions would prevent 
problems such as Asia’s 
from recurring. The lesson 
from the 1982 developing 
country debt crisis. Mexico 
in 1994 and Asia today is 
that bailed -out. greedy lend- 
ers go on making reckless 
loans. 


Foreign lenders are the 
beneficiaries of this bail-out. 
US, European and Japanese 
banks are being rescued from 
the losses they would face if 
Korea defaulted 
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I reland’s most beautiful 
actress capped my chin in 
her alabaster hand. “Yon 
have a classic Anglo-Irish 
face,” she said, “And deep 
brown eyes - all Protestants 
have deep brown eyes.” 

I am neither Anglo-Irish nor 
Protestant and* the last time I. 
looked, my eyes ware green. 
However, at that moment, I was 
not inclined to argue. If the lady 
had decided I was a seal, I would 
have happily flipped round the 
room balancing a ballon my 
nose for a single touch. 

I am, for a while, leaving 
Dublin. The actress was Invited 
to the party. It turned Into a 
jolly affair. 

There are few more glaring 
examples of t he differences 
between the Irish and the 
En glish than their attitudes to 
partying. In Rngiand, invite 
people for an early evening 
drink and anyone who stays 
after 9pm is considered a 
drunken rake and automatically 
struck off the social list 
In Ireland, those leaving such 


True Fiction 


When all else fails, abandon ship 


Kieran Cooke throws a party for the old guard in his search fbr a new Anglo-Irish identity 


a function before midnight are 
either thieves sneaking out with 
the silver or guests popping out 
for additional sustenance. 

On the stroke of 6.30pm the 
door opened and in came 
Finbarr, the Dublin church 
owner, hotelier, greyhound 

fender and master spoon-player. 

As generous as ever, Finbarr 
had brought a crate of drinks, a 
quantity of crystal and even a 
bag of ice. He had also brought 
some uninvited guests - two 
property developers, an 
undertaker, a waitress and a 
small man with, an uncontrol- 
lable wink who said he did “a 
bit of this and a bit of that”. 

In all. 30 had been invited. By 
8pm there were nearly twice 


that number present and the 
floorboards, home to some of the 
country's more hyperactive 
types of woodworm, were 
showing the strain. Luckily, by 
tha time the o«Tirhig commenced 
at midnight, the bulk of the 
party had moved to the 
basement in search of further 
victuals. 

An auctioneer, nicknamed 
“The Lick”, whispered in my 
ear. “Creditors are a terrible 
pest You’re best to get as far 
away as possible.” I tried to 
correct Mm. My leaving was not 
a question of escape. Most bills 
bad beei paid. There were other 
reasons for going. 

The lick was unconvinced. 
“The c ountry' s booming. The 


champagne is flowing and more 
oysters are sliding down throats 
than ever before. So why 
abandon ship?* 

The actress slid past Her 
heavenly scent momentarily 
blocked out the smell of choice 
red wine sinking into the 
Persian rug. 

“That’s one of the problems,* 

I said. “Ireland is too successful 

ft’s like Britain at the height or 

Thatcherism, far too sung and 
pleased with itself. You have to 
book three weeks ahead tor 
lunch. Everyone talking about 
how much their house has gone 
up in value in the past week.” 

I Warmed to my theme. “Look 
at tile toads, A few years ago, 
rush hour in Dublin was the 


time it took to leave the front 
floor of the bar mid sneak to the 
back. Now look at the dfy. 
Traffic jams at all hours, cars 
littering toe pavements. It*s as 
bad as Bangkok.* 

The tick dropped his cheroot 
into toe samovar. Down toe 
cou nt r y, 1 said, things wore even 
worse, to the old days, toe cars 
ran on bald tyres and bad door* 
held oh by twine. There might 
have been tWd sheep to toe back 
seat and toe one headlight to 
operation was shining at Venus. 
But at least people motored 
along si only 10 mites an hour. 

“Nowadays, all manner of 
modem machinery is flying 
down toe tweens, with yew 

hum at the Wheel talking to his 


broker an the mobile while toe 

fellow on toe tractor rotmd the 
corner is reversing his 
mnekspreader out of toe gate. 
“No wonder whole Wg imettto 

of drivera are being consigned to 

toe graveyards. T»e undertaker 
hero has a glint in bis eye* He 
probably has a measuring tape 
to his pocket,* 

The Lick, leaning against the 
had nodded off. A 


man whom I had never seen 
before asked when people were 
going to leave. He said be had 
work to da I pointed ant he was 
to my house. -That’s what they 
ail say,* he said* 
t am not deserting Ireland 
entirely. The country demesne is 
stiff there though doe to some 


Arcadia 


Long on 
rural 


COUNTRY 


idyll and 
short on 



MORh. 

MJC K 

inside; 


reality 


Nick Martin treads warily in the country 
as portrayed by Britain’s tabloids 



T he first feint rustlings 
as the hedgerow stirs 
Into life. The chimes 
of the village church 
borne on the breeze 
from the far side of the valley 
as the silhouetted farmer steals a 
quiet look of satisfaction at the 
furrowed fields spread before 
him. 

And then again, there is real 
life. When it comes to the coun- 
tryside and the country way of 
life, the British tabloid news- 
paper haB always been long on 
Idyll and short on rural reality. 
Only at times of crisis - the cam- 
paigns far and against the fox 
hunt, the beef health scare - is 
the tabloid journalist prepared to 
pull oh some boots and bead off 
into the fields in pursuit of per- 
spective. 

For the rest of the time, tabloid 
reporters are content to view the 
countryside as a convenient 
spawning ground for tales of 
strange happenings and even 
stranger behaviour. 

Study the rural stories that 
these papers carry and a pattern 
begins to emerge. There are very 
few essential elements, and these 
occur with astonishing regular- 
ity. They can he distilled Into 
the following five rules of 
thumb; 

1. Manure - slurry, muck, 
droppings: call it what you will. 
It's always a winner. 

2. Conflict - friction arising 
from the whinging of interloping 
townies Usually goes down well. 

3. Europe - some reference to 
the peculiar ways of foreigners, 
or (even better) interference by 
toe European Union. 

4. Madness - mental Instability 
and/or unpredictable behaviour 
on tlic port of the rustic charac. 
ters is hclptoL 

5. Health - If all else fells, try 


and squeeze to a health angle. 

The more of the above any one 
story satisfies, the better. An 
almost textbook example of a 
“three-rule” story cropped up 
when it was reported that orders 
for British manure (rule 1) were 
being cancelled by German farm- 
ers (rule 3) after health scares 
(rule 5) concerning British cattle 
- and all of this under the 
frankly irresistible headline 
“Krauts ban Brits' dung”. 

Or consider the following story, 
headed “Fanner in stink over 
manure”. A farmer was taken to 
court after having been the sub- 
ject of complaints about the fre- 
quency of his muck-spreading 
(rule 1). when the signature smell 
of the countryside wafting across 
the fields began to bother the 
residents of a nearby housing 
development 

The court duly found in favour 
of his neighbours, and to his 
obvious disgust the fanner found 
himself restricted to 15 spreading 
days a year. 

“I felt the magistrates didn't 
seem to know about country mat- 
ters,” the farmer complained, 
"they seemed more like city 
people” (rule 2). 

So far so good, of course, but 
the icing on the cake was sup- 
plied by the man From the 
National Farmers* Union who 
turned up in the nick of time to 
provide the missing element, 
helpfully volunteering the opin- 
ion that we were in danger of 
becoming like the Netherlands 
(rule 3). where muck-spreading is 
restricted by law to just four 
days a year. 

“And where will it all end.” 
asked the FU man. reflecting rue- 
fully on the implications of the 
case, "with complaints about 
cows mooing or church bells 
ringing?” 
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FOREIGN EURO-TOWNIES 
IN MUCK HEALTH SCARE! 


In the event, these remarks 
turned out to be uncannily pre- 
scient - readers of the tabloids 
over the past few months may 
well recall the following two-rule 
stories. First, we were introduced 
to the splendidly unpredictable 
(rule 4) and admirably alterna- 
tive Midge Mather, who, mad- 
dened by what she considered 
excessive bell-ringing in her vil- 
lage and fearing for her brother’s 
state of mind (rule 5). broke into 
the church and restored peace by 
the simple if drastic expedient of 
cutting the bell ropes. 

Then came reports of the rural 
environmental health officer who 


received an official complaint 
from the new owner of a week- 
end cottage (rule 2 ) claiming that 
his health was beginning to suf- 
fer (rule 5) as a result of lack of 
sleep caused by the Unacceptable 
din comlhg from the land of his 
farmer-neighbour - he described 
the sound as "a constant sort of 
hailing noise . . .* 

Rule l. meanwhile, emerges as 
the market leader far two-rule 
stories, and is perhaps at its 
strongest when twinned with 
rule 3. When fanners in the 
Netherlands, Belgium and north- 
ern Germany were accused of 
being so liberal with their muck- 


spreading that the smell brows- 
ing across the channel, was 
beginning to cause offence in 
southern England, toe story ran 
under the headline "A pong tor 
Europe*. 

Lucky, then, that the assiduous 
Brussels bureaucrats are already 
oh the case. "Brussels noses 
towards anti-pong lew* was a 
report on the Important work of 
ohactometrists, who are trying to 
establish “smell feetor norms* 
and to set limits of acceptable 
smell from European farmyards 
(and, happily fin* tabloid readers, 
to toe process satisfying rules 1 
and 3). 


S een from its surrounding 
hills, silent on a promon- 
tory above the Tagus 
River and perfectly com- 
pact within its medieval fortific- 
ations, Toledo looks like a ghost 
town. In a few years, it may be 
just that. 

From a distance, only the long 
lines of buses parked outside the 
city's walls reveal thou is life 
going on Inside. Many of the 
city's population have moved out 
and been replaced by thousands 
of day-trippers, who are being led 
around the city's labyrinthine 
alleyways to visit convents, syna- 
gogues and museums. 

Barring the heritage sites that- 
draw the tourists, the rest of 
Spain's most historic city is on 
the brink of collapse. The urban 
landscape of close-knit sandstone 
buildings, peppered here and 
there by church towers, that has 
inspired artists from El Greco 
onwards, risks Falling to the 
ground. 

Toledo has for tod past millen- 
nium withstood sieges, famines, 
the loss of political supremacy 
and economic decline; it now 
looks unable to survive the mod- 
em conveniences that consumers 
will demand in the coming one. 
Even the 13 ancient orders, of 
r uins are seeking advice on how 
to adjust to changing times. 


Metropolis 


The making of a ghost town 

Tourists are moving in and the residents are moving out of Toledo, writes Tom Bums 


During the past 30 years, 
nearly 60 per cent of its popula- 
tion has migrated to a new town 
- complete with hypermarkets, 
schools and sports centres - that 
has grown up beyond the city 
walls. There are 10,000 Inhabit- 
ants left in old Toledo, of which a 
quarter are more than 65 years 
old, and they are moving else- 
where at toe rate of 700 a year. 

"In 10 years' time, there will be 
at best some iSOO people living 
In a city that had a population of 
50.000 in toe 16th century, and 
stiff retained IS.OOO in toe 1960s,” 
says Gregorio Maranon y Bert'n 
de Lis, chairman of the Real Fun- 
dacion Toledo, an organisation of 
conservationists. 

The Fundacion Toledo, whose 
honorary president is King Juan 
Carlos and has some of Spain's 
biggest corporate names backing 
it, was created in toe late 1980s 
with toe aim of preserving the 
city's heritage. It has raised 
Ptalbn ($6.8m) for restoration 


projects and campaigns to have 
television aerials removed in the 
old town and traffic flaws 
reduced. 

One of Its more Imaginative 
initiatives has been to provide 
legal advice for the enclosed 
orders of nuns, who live hidden 
away from toe world in convents 
within the city walls. "They get 
by making confectionery, binding 
books and even creating wedding 
hats in one convent." says Mara- 
fldn. "We pay for a lawyer who 
helps them cope wltb modernity, 
with tax forms, for instance.” 

A successful Madrid business- 
man, MarafiOn believes conserv- 
ation Is too limited a term. The 
overwhelming challenge is to 
come up with ideas to stop the 
town from falling down as the 
threat of nobody living in it any 
more looms. Even the convents 
have fewer than a dozen nuns 
each and most of them are 
elderly- 

The Fundacion Toledo has 


commissioned what it calls an 
audit of the old town from a 
group of economists and urban 
planning experts to assess the 
problem of its vanishing popula- 
tion. The report, which has taken 
two years to complete, was the 


I ‘You have to 
be a fully 
paid-up 
romantic to 
buy a house 
in old Toledo* 


first detailed study of housing 
conditions and civic amenities 
within the city walls. 

The audit established that 
about 690 houses in the historic 
town, a quarter of toe total, were 
partially or wholly empty and 
that out of these, 115 buildings 


were! In addition to their age* of 
exceptional architectural Inter- 
est As wall half of bid Toledo’s 
houses were In a state of greater 
or lesser disrepair ahd 35 BtahU- 
mental buildings, mostly con- 
vents and cHMt-che* off toe tour- 
ist track, had badly deteriorated. 

As the old town's population 
shrinks, bO do its dmmities con- 
tract 

In the Toledo that toe day^trip- 
pets do not visit, 20 per cent of 
the streets have uncollected rub- 
bish and 194 shops have dosed. 
The report lists 296 gift shops 
aimed at tourists and just 126 
Serving basic necessities to the 
locals. 

With no health centres, cine- 
mas or parks, the lure of the 
modem apartment blocks, built 
over garage and around teams 
courts and swimming pbols, is 
irresistible for Toledo's inhabit- 
ants. Even the regional govern- 
ment, which bos its headquarters 
in medieval palaces in the his- 


toric centre, is moving deport- 
ments to toe hew towii where 
most Of Its employee* already 
live. 

", » is earner to pinpoint what 
haa driven people from toe old 
efty than to eottjiire Up what wiil 

bring them back. "You have to be 

a fully paid-up romantic aua & 
semthero to buy a house in old 
Toledo, do it up and live to H 
year round," says Paloma Acufia, 
general manager of toe Fuhda* 
dfih Toledo. 

She knows what she is talking 
about Acuaa has done that- 
although she commutes to her 
office in Madrid. 

Bringing home the weekly gro- 
ceries moans driving to toe hew 
town, and she has to park wed 
away from her house because its 
surrounding streets are too nar> 
row to admit a car. 

Acufia has also discovered tha t 
Toledo, although packed with 
history and art* has a limited cul- 
tural ufe and that driving to Mad*. 
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"To'meHiMbrfaredaWtt.lhav. 

breallw «m)e ** “ d 

sssw-S-s- 

With bombast and emotion. I 
collapsed. The actress called toe 
next day. It seemed she and The 
Lb* had struck up a friendship 

to the dark hours and were 

heading off to New York. 

“But why not come to toe 

Cotswolds with me. 1 . 

breeze blowing through a 
chandelier, echoed down the 
phone. "Oh. I could never do 
that So boring. And anyway, 
my mother always warned me 
off Anglo-Irish, brown-eyed 
Protestants." _ 


newspaper is not generally con- 
sidered essential. 

Recently, for example, we Wert? 
offered an article extolling the 
healthiness of country living - 
“Living in a city Is bad for you . 
Barely a month later, the same 
paper was concerned enough 
about the health dangers of Coutt- 
try life to present us with the 
starkest of warnings - “Country 
living can be bad for you”. 

This aspect of the tabloid world 
view may raise a chuckle, but the 
neglect of rural matters on the 
part of what is commonly 
referred to as the “popular press" 
(accounting for about 80 per ce&t 
of newspaper sales) Is also dis- 
concerting. It leaves the real con- 
cerns of country dwellers almost 
exclusively to the broadsheets. 

Issues recently highlighted by 
the “serious press” have included 
the problems caused by the 
uncert ain price of agricultural 
land; the social difficulties pres- 
ented by the buoyant market to 
country property, fuelled by dty- 
d weilers casting ever further 
afield for their weekend retreats; 
the government's requirement to 
build minio ns of new homes in 
the next 20 years to cope with the 
demands of on increasingly frac- 


The terrible 
din was 
described as 
‘a constant 
sort of baaing 
noise . . .’ 


Rural stories observing ohly 
one of toe rules are compar- 
atively rare. The farmer who 
wanted to complain about his 
treatment at the hands of his 
bank was. however, clearly a stu- 
dent of the rules. He wisely opted 
to go straight for rule 1, driving 
his tractor to his local branch 
and depositing several tons of 
slurry on the doorstep - a cheap 
and effective way to ensure Wide- 
spread coverage. 

Almost any country story with 
a health angle can be worked up 
to fill a whole page, but it Is 
perhaps worth hi phUghHug that 
consistency within the same 


tiffed society; and the struggle 
for survival of once-thriving local 
general stores in the face of com- 
petition from out-of-town super- 
stores; the list is a long one. 

Yet, if It is fair to accuse the 
British tabloids of choosing to 
ignore the realities of country liv- 
ing, could the same accusation 
not be levelled at toe majority of 
British people? Alter alL sates of 
any magazine with “country” in 
the title (Country Life, Country 
Living) attest to toe rude health 
of the rural idyl]. 

Maybe it is time that in theif 
hearts most urban Britons still 
privately nurture those images of 
Village and church, farmer afid 
field. And If it is title, th en toe 
tabloids would doubtless afgtte 
they are merely bolding Up a mir- 
ror to our own collective senti- 
mental delusions. 

But isn't it a shame to take 
such a limited view of the great 
outdoors? There's a whole sector 
of the population and a way of 
life out there going through ; 
changes nearly as great as when 
mechanisation was first intro- 
duced, and yet the upheaval is 
taking place largely unreported 
by the popular press, 

If only the story somehow fit- 
ted the rules; “Farmers mlaning . 
feared abducted by social 
change". BUi it misses out ott ah 
five counts. 


ridjs a grid-lock nightmare for 
most of tha 70 km journey. 

The future Of Toledo lies in 
attracting a community of 
romantic heroes - professional 
people from Madrid or second- 
home seekers, who Will gladly 
Inhabit thick-wailed houses 
Whose roof-beamed rooms stay 
warm in winter and cool to suite 
mer. Most are buUt around 
Ceramic-tiled patios and have 
deep underground wine-cellars. - 

New residents would bring to 
their Wake businesses to service 
“ton, go Toledo's city authorities 
need constructive plans as 
enaiuragement Eliminating toe 
ft® tape required to restore build- 
mgs would be a start and pro 
riding incentives for those will- 
tog to rebuild old houses would 
help. 

The Fundacion Toledo has 
been lobbying for these and 
more, it also wants a non-stop 
commuter train to Madrid, to cut 

Journey of bo minutes by 
halt . . 

"We have to be incredibly 
tomgmatdve if Toledo is going to 
remain standing,' 1 says Marafldtt. 
His Weekend home, a hilltop idth 
oratory monastery that was 
rebuilt by his grandfather, looks 
down on a Toledo that remains, 
for the time being, much as El 
dreeo saw it 
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